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{ The Philosophy of 
Sri Shankarachary 


Prof. K. SATCHIDANANDA MURTY, 
Vice-Chairman, University Grants Commission. 


Perhaps the earliest thinker to proclaim the integrity of India 
was KĶautilya : This country is the land which extends north to 
south from the Himalayas to the sea and measures a thousand yojanas 
across and is the field of the Chakravarti. This idea never receded 
from Indian consciousness. It is reiterated often in the Puranas. 
Says the Vishnu Purana: North of the sea stretching upto the Hima- 
layas is the country that is Bharata, and all its people are Bharatiyas. 
Aware of the essential unity and basic common culture of this great 
country, Shankara was the first great thinker and spiritual leader 
to have made the whole of it his field of activity. Jawaharlal Nehru 
has, with remarkable insight, noted that “Shankara wanted to add 
to this sense of national unity and common consciousness ”, “ tried 
to bring about a greater unity of thought all over the country”, and 
“left such an impress of his powerful mind and rich personality on 
India that it is very evident today”. ' 


F.W. Thomas has divided “the history of Indian mentality” 
into three main periods: “1. The Vedic, or Aryan period, which 
witnessed the creation of the Indian man. 2. The period of maturity 
and organization. 3. The post-Shankara or Vedanta period ”.? Accord- 
ing to him, ‘the great success’ which Shankara’s ideas achieved was 
due to ‘their philosophic profundity’, and ‘the genius of their author’ 
as well as to ‘the very energetic personal propaganda’ with which 
he is credited. While Thomas also mentions * the political prestige’ 
of South India in Shankara’s time as a ‘subsidiary cause’, he consi- 
ders that the ‘main factor’ for their great success ‘may have been 
the attention attracted afresh to the Upanishads themselves”. “The 
conditions under which the advaita of Shankara triumphed”, this 
Indologist comments, “suffices to prove that it did not flourish as 
a doctrine of pessimism, a consolation for political downfall or indi- 
vidual disappointment and lack of interest in life”.? “The immense 
literature” to which Shankara’s philosophy gave birth and “the 
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even more extensive literature ` which it influenced, justifies the age 
that followed Shankara being called the “ Vedanta period ”. Thomas 
emphasizes two points: (1) “The fact that the Vedanta domination 
arose at a time of South Indian prosperity and prestige shows that 
it did not flourish as a consolatory or pessimistic faith, but as a 
triumph of tiought’’. (2) Thereafter Vedanta was supreme and 
“much adored by all active religions’, and its idea is implied in 
all subsequent literature.* He is right when he says its doctrine 
“is essentially a world idea, not linked to a particular people or 
to any theory of a divinely ordered state”.° 

The Advaita Vedanta of Shankara, writes Heinrich Zimmer, is 
“the typical and best-known philosophy of India ”;¢t and, for A.L. 
Basham, it is “the standard philosophy of intellectural Hinduism 
to this day”.’ “Jt is”, Nehru asserts, “this philosophy which 
represents the dominant philosophic outlook of Hinduism today”. 
This is borne out by the follwing facts. 

The thought of Rammohan Roy who ushered in the modern 
epoch in India was firmly rooted in the Vedanta. For him Vedanta 
was the highest philosophical peak reached by Indian thought, and 
Vedanta as interpreted by “the celebrated Shankaracharya” con- 
tained its authentic exposition. He abridged and rendered into 
Bengali and English Shankara’s commentaries on some Upanishads 
and Brahmasutras. He sought to propound ‘Vedantapratipadya 
Dharma’, and wrote an “ Abridgement of the Vedanta or Vedanta- 
sar”. Bal Gangadhar Tilak, the father of the Indian liberation 
movement, by his commentary on the Gita made it the scripture of 
modern India, drawing forth from it an ethic and a social and politi- 
cal message, capable of rejuvenating Hindu society. His metaphysics 
was that of Shankara.* Vivekananda, who created “a sense of 
community among the Hindus”, which in turn “gave Indian nation- 
alism its dynamism and ultimately enabled it to weld at least the 
major part of India into one State”,? was an Advaita Vedantin. 
On the basis of Advaita Vedanta he tried to develop a world-view 
in harmony with logic, experience and science. In his own way 
Ramatirtha attempted to develop Advaita Vedanta in a way relevant 
to the contemporary world. The essence of Vivekananda’s message 
is that: (a) in all the millions of men, from the Rajah to the 
labourer and the priest to the pariah, “God Liveth”, and (b) the 
knowledge which delivers man from all fear and weakness is “ the 
mighty Vedantic So-ham (I AM HE).'° Rabindranath Tagore 
conceived of ‘Advaitam’ as an absolute unity of harmony and 
bliss, the Infinite One Who is Infinite Love, the Self Unborn beyond 
space, and yet this person, the real Man, Who is Brahman. 
Mahatma Gandhi claimed to be an Advaitin, and many times spoke 
of the unity of life, and the soul being one in all.'' Vinoba Bhave 
was much influenced by Advaita Vedanta, and it was a passage 1n. 
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Shankara’s Upanishad Bhashya which led him to conceive of Bhudan 
and Sampattidan. Jawaharlal Nehru’s fascination for Advaita 
Vedanta and his plea that its outlook should influence our develop- 
mental process is well-known.'? Vedanta did have some influence 
on Indira Gandhi’s attitude to life, and she held that the colonial 
restrictions, feudal system and the old caste system were opposed 
to the “broader Vedantic view”.'? Her greatest historical hero, 
she stated, was Shankaracharya. Thus a number of the leaders of 
our national liberation movement as well as some who shaped 
contemporary India owed much to the philosophy of Shankaracharya. 


i 


In the Upanishads we find that access to sublime saving know- 
ledge is considered possible for all, including brahmanas and kshatri- 
yas, young celibates, householders and old anchorites, sons of maid- 
servants with unidentifiable fathers, affluent shudra chiefs, and 
wanderers who had no occupation. One of the Brahmasutras states 
that all men are entitled to Vedic study, implying that through it 
they may know the sublime saving truth, if they are ethically quali- 
fied — their martial status, occupation etc., being immaterial for 
this.'* Some great ancient Mimamsa-Vedanta teachers (e.g. Badari) 
mentioned in the Sutras on Mimamsa-Vedanta asserted the right of 
all, including shudras, even to Vedic rituals. '* On the other hand, 
a number of Sutras reserved for the three upper classes the exclu- 
sive right to study the Veda, perform the rituals described in it and 
understand the highest truth conveyed in it.'® Some Dharmashastras 
and Brahmasutras laid down the necessity of going through all the 
life stages and performing rituals, before taking up the study of 
Vedanta and turning one’s mind to final release.'’ So, according 
to orthodoxy, only the ‘highly born who had a right to study the 
Veda could perform rituals prescribed in it and later acquire the 
sublime saving knowledge contained in it. Transcendental truth, it 
considered, is a monopoly of the higher castes. 

In this matter Shankara wrought a revolution. Vedic rituals 
are necessary, he said, only for those who sought their fruits, and 
those who had the desire and competence for them may perform 
them. Those who are not interested in obtaining the promised 
fruits of rituals may abandon them. It is sufficient if everyone 
discharges his duties and leads an ethical life; and one may give up 
duties too if one gets tired of them because of : acquiring (a) dis- 
crimination between the eternal and the evanescent and (b) detach- 
ment from the worldly and other-worldly goods, (c) cultivation of 
sense-control, mental concentration, withdrawal from external objects, 
tolerance of suffering and misfortune, equipoise and faith, and 
(d) yearning for emanicipation. Such a one may utilise all his time 
in WVedantic Chintana. Chastity, Ahimsa, Tapas, speaking truth, 
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sense control and mental concentration too, Shankara argues, are 
actions; moreover. they are pure actions as are others like Dhyana 
and Dharana: which can and ought to be practised by men of 
all castes and occupations, especially, as they are helpful for gene- 
ration of saving knowledge. So, he concludes, all have a right to 
highest knowledge : Caste and occupation are not criteria for 
Brahmavidya. 

Shankara himself did not go through the four life-stages, in 
his childhood itself he took Sannyasa. As a Sannyasi, in deference 
to his mother’s wishes, ihe performed her funeral rites, defying 
shastraic prohibitions. For going from the celibate state straight 
into the state of a recluse the authority of a very late Upanishad 
could be cited, but for a recluse cremating his mother there is no 
shastraic sanction. In this lies Shankara’s boldness in flouting irra- 
tional taboos and conventions, and his wisdom in giving importance 
to reason and humane values. 

This may also be the place for giving some details about the 
traumatic but creatively transfonming incident in his life mentioned 
in his biographies. In Kashi on an occasion while Shankara, accom- 
panied by his disciplies, was going towards the Ganga for a holy 
bath and prayers, he saw a paraiah with ferocious dogs coming 
across his path and shouted to him: Move away! Move away ! 
But the paraiah replied : 

When hundreds of Upanishadic texts speak about the unique, 
Pure, relationless, indivisible One Reality of the nature of truth, 
awareness and happiness (satyabodh-asukharupamakhandam), your 
imagining Difference is surprising. Some wear dress of reclu- 
ses and act like them; without any real knowltdge they deceive 
householders. When you shouted “Move away”, were you addres- 
sing the body or the self? All bodies are made of food, they are 
all material, and do not differ from one another. As for the inner 
witness Self, how is the consideration of its difference in a pariah 
and a brahmana appropriate? As there is no difference in the 
sun’s reflections in the divine Ganga and toddy., so there is none 
among the One Self’s reflections in various bodies. Neglecting the 
one Perfect, eternal and bodyless Person in all the bodies, why this 
false apprehension, “I am a pure brahman, O Dog-eater, get away”? 

Surprised and deeply shaken, Shankara immediately recognised 
the truth of this and replied : “O You best among the embodied, 
you have but asserted what is Truth. So because of the words 
of you who are the knower of the Self, I am at once abandoning 
the notion “this is an outcaste™ 

Shankara at once broke forth into five verses, each ending 
with: “he who has such steadfast insight is my Guru, whether 
he be an outcaste or a brahmana. This is my firm understanding. 
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The first verse, for example, says: “I am the Awareness 
(Samvit) which clearly shines forth in waking dream and witnesses 
the world,— and not the thing seen. He who has such steadfast 
insight is my Guru...... “> The other verses reiterate the truth of 
Unity in different ways. According to the story, while Shankara 
was thus rhapsodising about Oneness, he was blessed with a vision 
of Siva in the untouchable and his four dogs appeared to him as 
the four Vedas. Shankara’s encounter with the chandala must have 
been as ‘creative’ as the Maritzburg experience was for Mahatma 
Gandhi. 


In his Bhashya on the Brahmasutras which exclude shudras 
from access to the supreme liberating knowledge in the Veda, Shan- 
kara cites the cases of Vidura and the righteous butcher of the 
Mahabharata and explains: *As in them there was generation of 
sublime knowledge due to the impressions of their past actions 
(puravakritasamskara), their attaining the fruit of it cannot be prohi- 
bited or prevened. Knowledge must culminate in its fruit. Further, 
according to the smritis, the four castes have a right of access to 
Itihasa-Puranas ; so through them they can attain the highest know- 
ledge, but not through the Veda'®: Such was Shankara’s conclu- 
sion, which in fact, makes the prohibition of Vedic study for sudras 
ridiculous, for they may get the very same knowledge from other 
sources ! 

Tradition has preserved an instance of Shankara actually reduc- 
ing this prohibition to absurdity. Once during his extensive travels 
through the country, in a village he came across an outcaste leper 
in a pitiable state, but with the Sadhana-sampatti mentioned above. 
To free him from transmigration, tradition avers, Shankara com- 
posed for him a sloka in the form of question and answer '*, which 
was nothing but a faithful echo of Yajnavalkya-Janaka dialogue of 
the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad (1V.3.1.ff) : 

“What is your Light? The sun during the day and lamps, 

etc. during the night. Let it be so. but tell me what is the 

Light that beholds (cognises) the sun, moon, etc., as shining? 

That is my eye. And, when it is closed, what beholds them? 

My mind (reason). What is that beholds (cognises) your 

mind? “T°. So, you are the supreme Light. That I AM. 

my Master”. 
Hearing this the outcaste lever, according to tradition, forthwith 
became a Brahmajnani (Knower of the Absolute) and had a vision 
of Truth ! 

This was an ingenious way of circumventing superstitious ortho- 
doxy. If one wishes to enlighten those whom orthodoxy does not 
permit to hear the holy texts, let one express their meaning in other 
words. A quiet peaceful revolution, indeed! No other great 
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Vedantic teacher of medieval India who commented on the Brahma- 
sutra showed such liberalism and humanism. Shankara was, indeed, 
a most compassionate Brahmajnani (Karunalaya). 


ani 


Shankara gave the greatest importance to self-effort and self- 
enquiry culminating in personal experience of Truth. One does 
need a Guru to show one how to proceed on the path to the 
Spiritual goal. As the Upanishad says, a man blindfolded and 
brought from Gandhara to a solitary place in, say, madhya-desa 
and left there needs someone to free him and direct him as to 
how to go back to his own place; and then going from village 
to village in due course he reaches his destination. In the same 
way. the passage says, one who has an Acharya knows the Real. 
But Shankara enjoins that one should not rest content for ever 
telying on what the teacher taught; the nature of the Real must 
be known by oneself very clearly and directly. Moreover, a true 
teacher, according to him, “creates in the disciple his own same- 
ness ~ (i.e. makes him exactly equal to himself) Shankara empha- 
sizes that without enquiry, by no other means (such as rituals or 
worship) will knowledge be generated. Intense intellectual effort 
Preceded by rigorous moral discipline resulting in the purification of 
the mind is indispensable for direct Advaitic knowledge. 

Anubhava or integral experience in which Brahman is known 
as one’s self is, in other words, the realisation of oneself as Brah- 
man. The means for this is the ‘hearing’ of the Upanishadic 
Mahavakya. As soon as an individual self knows that he is in fact 
Brahman, he becomes Brahman, and such realisation is anubhava : 
that is liberation itself. Just as a prince kidnapped by robbers in 
his childhood does not know that he is a prince, but realises him- 
self to be a prince as soon as he is told, an individual realizes 
himself to be Brahman as soon as he hearkens to the Mahavakya. 
Whether a man has knowledge of Brahman is to be judged by his 
own heart’s conviction alone. Anubhava is the assured conviction, 
the clear undoubted awareness that one is Brahman, generated by 
Vedantic sentences. 7! 

There is no inferential proof for Brahman. Shankara’s school 
has criticized theological proofs, showing they cannot give any cer- 
tain knowledge. But arguments showing the probability of Advaita 
being truth can be formulated, and arguments against it can be 
demolished. Sense-perception is impossible in the case of Brah- 
man, nor can yogic intuition independently apprehend the oneness 
of the Self. Only the ‘hearing’ of Vedantic sentences, meditation 
on them and contemplation of their meaning results in) Sakshatkara 
(‘vision’ of Brahman).” This is Shankara’s standpoint : “ Only 
when scripture and rational arguments join together to throw light 


a 
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on the Oneness of the Self, they can show it as clearly as a bael 
fruit in one’s palm” : ? : 


IV 


Shankara emphasizes that “even a hundred scriptural texts do 
not become valid if they say fire is cold or does not give light; 
for no one can cognise anything opposed to what is seen”.** 
Advaita Vedanta is not opposed to empirical experience, history 
and science; nor does it need confirmation by them. Vedantic sen- 
tences and one’s own experience : these only are the Pramanas for 
the truth of Advaita. * 


As the Gita points out, those for whom duality has been 
destroyed (Chinnadvaidhah) and who have become equalminded 
(samabaddhayah), will be engaged in the welfare of the world.” 
The great men who have won Peace, says Shankara, work for the 
world’s welfare. Humility and non-hatred constitute the very nature 
of a Brahmajnani, who would be an ethical personality of a high 
order, 7” 

According to Erwin Schrodinger, the Upanishadic Doctrine of 
Identity has an ethical dimension, that of Equality. It provides, 
he thought, the only adequate and satisfying basis for an ethics of 
altruism and unselfishness. ?° 

May the Mahotsava of Bhagavatpada Shankaracharya’s Jayanti 
result in a sincere quest for Real Identity on the part of all of us. 
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THE HARP 
LAXMI NARAYAN MAHAPATRA 


the harp moans 

the creeping waves of tune unfold. 
O’ mendicant, why do you weep ? 
why do you shed tears ? 

you keep mum, 

lips don’t open ; words fail 

why do you weep ? in love or grief ? 


you smile and say 
*“ you are mistaken dear, why shall I weep ? ` 
‘why do you weep then the false tears ? ” 
is the pretence more glorious than truth ? ` 
the harp moans 
the pent up pity floats in spasms. 
from town to country and couniry to town 
it tells the chronicles of tears 
the history of bygone years 
tae 
the harp weeps and moans, while’ he keeps mum, 
he has stopped weeping. 
silence, inarticulate and dense 
silence, more agonising than tears, 
rather you weep 
let the stream of tears flow 
the morning sun smiles 
why should’you “moan ? 


(Translated from Oriya by the Poet) 
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P One who Lived and 
Died a Patriot 


Prof. K. Venkata Reddy 


A born lyricist, Subramania Bharati, the poet of the Tamil 
renaissance, was par excellence a singer of myriad voices. He was 
a secular poet of patriotism, a devotional poet, a pure poet of 
simple joys and familiar things, a spiritual explorer and, above all, 
a poet of future humanity, all rolled into one. Beginning as a 
revolutionary poet, he was transformed into an apostle of non- 
violence. His audacious poetical exuberance ripened gradually into 
Vedantic humanism. 


However, it was a poet of patriotism and freedom that the 
bard of Kuyil Pattu. Subramania Bharati, shot across the Tamil 
literary scene. It was a “freedom poet” that he established rapport 
with the people of Tamil Nadu. Endowed with a rich, mellifluous 
voice, Bharati could electrify the masses with his songs on the 
promise of an early bright future. And the strident power of 
Patriotic songs woke up millions of Tamils from their slumber of 
sloth and self-complacency and kindled their souls to a passionate 
love of freedom and the dedicated service of the country. As Prema 
Nandakumar has rightly pointed out, the cardinal inspiration for 
Bharati’s patriotic writings came from Bankim Chandra’s “ Bande 
Mataram” which had become a holy chant for nationalists and 
revolutionaries after the notorious “partition of Bengal”. 


Bharati welcomed the ideal patriot as “the Sun that rises over 
a darkened land”. The true patriot is one who is not daunted by 
difficulties and setbacks but strives to achieve his goal undeterred 
by the sacrifices demanded by the cause. This firm conviction 
= makes Bharati’s poems an undying paean of India’s abiding great- 
ness. In his lyrics we see the patriot-poet thirsting for freedom and 
conveying its nectarean taste to this far-flung, listeners : 
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Would they that prayed for freedom 
be content with lesser gifts? 

Those who have aspired for nectar 
cannot stoop to liquor. 


No doubt, Bharati was very fond of his native Tamil Nadu 
He loved his native land and mother-tongue intensely, for it was 
like “joyous wine” to him : 
Of languages 
known to us, none 
as sweet as Tamil 


Honeysweet Tamil 
should resound 
o’er the earth 


The taste of sweet Tamil 
can give on earth 
the joy divine 


He was all admiration for the great Tamil poets : 


Among poets of fame, 
none like Kamban, 
Valluvar, Hango, 
anywhere on earth. 


But, with all this love for his land, language, people and 
culture, Bharati was no chauvinist, for Tamil was but one of the 
splendid instruments Mother Bharat used for self-expression. What 
is more, the land of the Tamils was but an integral part of Bharati’s 
manifold majesty. In poem after poem Bharati celebrated this 
concept, this living reality of unified India : 


The mighty Himavant is ours — 

There’s no equal anywhere on earth. 
The generous Ganga is ours — 

which other river can match her grace? 
The sacred Upanishads are ours — 

what scriptures else to name with them ? 
This sunny golden land is ours — 

she’s peerless, let’s praise her ! 


At the same time, Bharati was greatly distressed to see a land 
which was united by Nature from Himalaya in the North to Kanya- 
kumari in the South. fragmented by race, religion, caste, creed and 
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language, infested with poisonous superstitions and disfigured by the 
play of avarice and pettiness. He poured out bitterly : 


“The heart can stand this no more”. 


As for Gurazada Appa Rao, for Bharati freedom meant free- 
dom for a living concept of India, not the inter-geographical area. 
Bharat as the Mother was no more metaphor, but an article of 
religious faith, an experiental reality, now struggling, now hoping, 
now despairing and now transcending her limitations. Like Wnit- 
man‘s, Bharati’s vision dwells in the varieties of common humanity 
—the boatman, the potter, the shoemaker, the wood-cutter and the 
ploughboy. 


Again, as for Bhagat Singh, for Bharati freedom was a total 
power and a total blessing ensuring freedom from every possible 
kind of oppression. Freedom was no luxury for the elite alone, 
but the prime need of all classes and people in all conditions of 
life : 

Come, let us labour, all 

Sparing naught and hurting none, 
Walking in the way of Truth and Light. 
There shall be none of low degree, 
And none shall be oppressed. 


Especially women were to be freed from all social taboos so as 
to enjoy an equal partnership with men in building independent 
India : 


Who would blind one of the eyes 
and welcome the loss of sight ? 
Foster women’s enlightenment 
to rid the world’s ignorance. 


Thus, from the beginning till he breathed his last, Bharati 
was a patriot, engaged in projecting India as a whole before our 
consciousness, a unified vision of India in all her physical beauty 
and grandeur, and with all her intellectual and spiritual qualities 
and powers, and, like Shakespeare’s John of Gaunt, praising “this 
earth of Majesty”, “this happy breed of men, this little world” 
with all his heart : 


This, this is the land that saw 
father and mother live and thrive. 
This is the land where countless ancestors 
lived their hoary lives and died. 
Thoughts a thousand grew 
and flourished in this land. 
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Bharati’s head was ever unbowed and his faith in his voca- 
tion as writer and poet was unswerving. And he died as he had 
lived, the hero as patriot and poet, bequeathing a new hope. a 
new self-confidence and a whole new generation looking forward 
to future. Small wonder, his poetry has become an authentic voice 
of India speaking to the whole world. To conclude with Manda- 
yam Srinivasachariar, Bharati “was not merely a poet of Tamil 
Nadu or of India, but was a singer of the world-happiness towards 
which humanity is moving onward” 


AREE ab no 
BQ Hite Ratt 
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FOUR VIEWS ON THE TRYST 


Dr. MAKARAND PARANJAPE 


1 
Where the profane meets the sacred 
At that unlikely spot 
I met you, 
While the unlucky hordes 
Clasping the profane, 
Always eluded by the sacred, 
Remained in ignorance. 


2 
As the time approached for our meeting, 
All the words evaporated completely 
Out of my mind: 
With a sinking sensation within, I thought 
Perhaps I had forgotten something, 
Perhaps I would be lost. 
While I stood be wildered and flushed, 
You appraised me 
Like an item of costly merchandise 
In the market-place of souls. 
When our eyes met 
All my confusion disappeared. 
I knew I was sold and you had bought. 
3 
O the divine caprice: 
Your simple gesture unmade me completely. 
What had taken aeons to build, 
That thick, dark knot of time 
You undid 
With a flick of your finger tips. 
4 
With singed nerves 
And hairs standing on end 
I stood ravished 
As your single look 
-= Pierced me completely 
- Blasting to bits 
The ancient stronghold 
Of the stubborn flesh: 
us I become eternal, 
from my moorings. 
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3 Ananda K. Coomaraswamy 


Dr. B. Pattabi Sitaramayya. 


It was in 1908 that I had made the acquaintance of Sri Ananda 
K. Coomaraswamy at my place, namely Masulipatam. He was 
then making a tour in India and I was advised by certain friends 
to invite him. I did so and I saw before me a tall man with 
trousers but not socks, and a coat not of the Bond Street or Oxford 
street tailoring but hanging loose on his legs and shoulders and 
with a huge turban on hair three inch long. In appearance he was 
clearly an Englishman; but the turban belied this estimate. On 
enquiry, he was good enough to say that his mother was English 
and ‘his father a Tamilian of Ceylon and when in the afternoon he 
unfolded the pages of his “ Medevial Sinhalese Art”, what a delight 
it was! A new world and vista opened out before our vision and 
the ancient culture and arts and painting and sculpture all passed 
before the mind’s eye in a rich panoply. I placed an order for 
a copy at once and got it sometime later. It remained a source of 
inspiration for years afterwards. Fór the first time we were intro- 
duced then to what was called hand-made paper on which he chose 
to print ‘his books and next he introduced us to his essays on nation- 
alism wherein every subject connected with the resuscitation of 
Indian culture was dealt with in convincing and inspiring language. 


While we were all at lunch, squatting on the floor, he asked 
me whether I was permitted by my religion and society to have 
commensality with him and if not whether I was doing so out of 
conviction or out of bravado. He did not countenance any “don’t 


care masterism”. At the same time he urged that we should 
observe Swadeshi for a long time to come only for the sake of 
Swadeshi. His idea was that the pendulum’ should veer round to 
the other end for a time before it reassumed its normal, perpendi- 
cular Position. 


When in the afternoon he addressed a large audience, he laid 
the foundations, well and truly, of Indian nationalism in so far as 
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South India was concerned. While the new spirit which was gene- 
rated by the partition of Bengal (16-10-1905) created the first great 
upheaval in the whole of India the forces so liberated required to 
be canalised along constructive channels and this piece of task which 
was by no means easy, was left to be achieved by Sri Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy. Later on whenever we saw his name in the Press 
or his writings briefly reported from abroad, they were treasured up 
invariably as sources of added inspiration and instruments of guid- 
ance to the nascent nationalism of India. Years rolled by when 
information reached us that the learned Doctor was employed in 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston and was carrying on unobtrusively 
his service to India. 


(Excerpt from a letter to Mr. N. S. Krishna Murti, 
a learned friend of Nellore) 


ro fed 
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4 - Keats’ Diction in the 
“Ode to Psyche” 


Prof. M. R. Vyas. 


During April and May 1819 Keats composed the odes known 
as the “Spring Odes”. They were: Ode to Psyche, Ode on 
Indolence, Ode To A Nightingale, Ode on A Grecian Urn, Ode 
on Melancholy. Referring to the Ode to Psyche Keats wrote to 
George and Georgiana Keats (30 April, 1819): “The following 
poam—the last I have written—is the first and the only one 
with which I have taken even moderate pains”.' Although Psyche 
is a mythological figure, Keats projects her in this ode as a creation 
of imagination as well. As he puts it in the letter, “ Psyche was 
not embodied as a goddess before the time of Apulious, the Plato- 
nist after the Augustan age, and consequently the Goddess was 
never worshipped or sacrified to with any of the ancient fervour. 
I am more orthodox that to let a hethen Goddess be so neg- 
lected ”. ? 


In the Ode to Psyche Keats describes two kinds of worship— 
outward and inner. The outward worship was confined to the 
specific time of an ancient age in which the people worshipped 
natural elements — the water, the fire and the air and believed in 
holy rituals. The inner worship is beyond time and space, and 
imagination plays an important role in it. Keats offers inner wor- 
ship to Psyche. Among the Olympians Psyche is fairer than 
Phoebe or Vesper. Yet she was denied any kind of worship — 
outward or inner. Keats himself assumes the role of a priest to 
Psyche. The poet is not interested only in the myth of Cupid 
and Psyche but in Psyche who represents human sufferings and 
woe. Unlike the dramatic mood of the Ode To A Nightingale 
that shifts from drowsiness to happiness, and death to life, the 
single thought of Psyche remains the same throughout the Ode. 
There is little change in the mood in the ode. 


3) 
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STANZA ONE 2 


Keats begins by addressing Psyche as a “Goddess”, and asks 
to be forgiven for telling her secrets into her own “soft-conched 
ear”. The compound epithet coined by Keats is powerful in thai 
the adjective “soft” with its tactile value conveys an awareness 
of the sensuous beauty of the goddess, even as the word “ con- 
ched ”, which is generally connected with hardness and roughness, 
here describes the delicate beautiful shape of her ears. Coming 
as it does after the expression “tuneless numbers”, used for the 
poets art, the accuracy and delicacy of this compound suggests 
the contrast between the world of man and the world of gods. 
Psyche with sheil-like ears, belongs now to the realm of the im- 
mortals, whereas the poet, singing in tuneless numbers, is an earthly 
creature. This contrast is reinforced by the double paradox in 
the second line where an action that is enforced is felt to be sweet, 
and memory, which is so often a source of regret, becomes lovable. 
Psyche appears to Keats as a “vision” —a vision he perceives 
with “awaken’d eyes”. The verbal adjective ‘“awaken’d” sug- 
gests something more than mere bodily wakefulness. Psyche, being 
a goddess, can be seen only with eyes that are awakened in the 
sense of being gifted with the power of supernatural vision. The 
“wakefulness” of eyes is necessary to visualise “the winged 
Psyche” in the same way as the wakefulness of the soul is neces- 


sary to perceive Melancholy amidst sorrows and joys of life in the 
Ode On Melancholy : 


“For shade to shade will come drowsily 
And drown the wakeful anguish of the soul”. 


(St. I, T, 9-10) 


Here we recall the experience of dreamy state —an indolent mood 
— under which Keats perceives the three figures— Love, Ambi- 
tion, and Poesy—in the Ode On Indolence : 


“One morn before me were three figures seen, 
with bowed necks, and joined hands, side-faced ; ” 
(St. I, If, 1-2) 


Keats had seen Psyche in the “forest”, which is nameless, 
and in it he “wandered” thoughtlessly. It is the place, as Stuart 
Ende says, “where one can exist ‘thoughtlessly*, because its exist- 
ence predates or is of another dimension from that of the thinking 
principle”.? We can say that it could be a place where thinking 
principle doesn’t matter much or an ideal place for one pene is 
free from work, or anxiety. According to Stuart Ende, “If the 
poet indeed was dreaming, ...... then this was merely the romance 
= world that satisfies in a non-intellectual way. But if his eyes have 
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been awakened, then the landscape becomes something more than 
this, a place of possibility that was lost to literal vision”.* Cupid 
and Psyche are seen as “fair creatures” : We may recall the two 
fair creatures— Adam and Eve— of The Paradise Lost. Keats 
heightens the dramatic effect by postponing the identification of 
the pair he had seen till the end of the second stanza. 


The two fair creatures are lying side by side in deep grass. 
We might notice the two verbal adjectives “Whispering” and 
“trembled” in these lines : 


“In deepest grass, beneath the whispering roof 
Of leaves and trembled blossoms, where there ran 
A brooklet, scarce espied”. 


The first cne suggests a continuing activity, the other a completed 
one. The past participle adjective conveys the sense of completed 
action, while the present participle conveys the sense of incomplete 
(continuing) action. Both these types of verbal forms used as 
adjectives endow the description with a dynamic quality. A sense 
of arrested action is conveyed by the adjective “trembled”. How- 
ever, this sense finds a fuller expression in the line describing the 
Pair in the second stanza : 


“Their lips touch’d not, but had not bade adieu”. 


STANZA TWO 


The vision of the lovers is continued in this stanza against 
a background of flowers in a forest. The opening of the stanza 
reminds us of the similar condition of the poet himself lying on 
the grass in the Ode on Indolence : 


“Ye cannot raise 
My head cool-bedded in the Flowery grass”. 
(St. VI, N, 51-52) 


e 


The use of various compounds *“ cool-rooted “, “ fragrant-eyed °, and 
“ silver-white™ create different imageries : tactile, olfactory, and 
visual. The setting is described more fully with the words like 
“blue”, “silver-white ”, and “'budded'Tyrian“— all of them help- 
ing the poet to create a colourful picture. The “auorean love” 
of Cupid and Psyche has been described vividly through such words 
as “budded”, “pinions”, “adieu”, and “soft-handed”. The word 
“ Tyrian ”, with its old world associations, tells us about the purple 
and crimson dye of the buds. The love of the pair blossoms like 
the early dawn of the day, and the compound “eye-dawn” suggests 
tenderness, and freshness. The use of “ pinions” and “soft handed 
slumber” shows that Cupid and Psyche belong to realm of imagi- 


“ 
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nation. The identification of the pair now becomes clear. Keats 
recognises “Cupid” immediately as he knows “The winged Boy”. 
But the more important discovery and identification for Keats is 
of Psyche. He calls her “happy, happy dove”. Why, he calls 
her “dove”, we are not told. Ian Jack suggests that “............ 
Perhaps Keats. was chiefly concerned to find a rhyme for “love ”.5 
Through the repetition of the word ‘happy’ Keats shows the differ- 
ence between the actual world that he described in full through, 
“The Weariness, the fever, and the fret......... ” in the Ode To A 
Nightingale, and the happiness that Psyche had won. The visionary 
and the mortal world are separate. Psyche, being a goddess, belongs 
to the visionary world and achieves happiness that endures. The 
use of the word “true” at the end of the second stanza implies 
that Keats has been able to recognise Psyche and her “true” nature 
that is to love Cupid solely and to welcome him in at her place. 
It is her “true” nature which helps Psyche to obviate the fear of 
separation from her lover. The picture of ethereal grace and deli- 
cacy of her love is created by Keats with the help of words like 
“ silver-white ”, “Tyrian”, “Pinions”, and “auorean love”. Such 
epithets as “soft”, “cool”, “calm” and “tender”, “happy” and 
“fragrant” preclude any cloying effect of the love of the pair. 


STANZA THREE 


In the third stanza Keats addresses Psyche as the “ latest- 
born”, the compound suggesting the late birth of the goddess. As 
she is the last born of all the olympian gods and goddesses. She 
is the “loveliest”. Because of her beauty and tenderness, Psyche 
outshone the older goddesses, who belonged to the ruling order of 
the gods. Through the use of compound “sapphire-regioned” star 
Keats suggests the planet Venus that is shining in the sky. The 
compound “glow-worm” here is associated with Vesper, the evening 
Star of the sky. Psyche was fairer than those — Phoebe or Venus 
yet she was not offered any outward worships—no temple, no altar, 
no shrine was ever built in memory of Psyche. The use of the 
words “lute and “pipe” are associated with the festival of dance 
and song of Idyllic life. Such words as “shrine”, “temple” and 
“altar” are emblems of a holy place where people could offer 
sacrifice and worship. The love of Keats for Psyche is combined 
with piety that is suggested through “virgin-choir” and “delicious 
moan”, and “incense sweet”. These words help the poet to build 
up a vivid picture of the rich, colourful, passion — charged spectacle 
of pagan worship. The succession of negatives— `“ no voice”, “no 
lute”, “no pipe”, “no incense sweet”, “no shrine”, “no grove”, 
“no oracles”, “no heat” — helps Keats to consolidate the impres- 


sion of unearthy realm to which Psyche properly belongs. We can 
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an me of 
here presume that Keats wants to establish coe above the other — į 
goddesses. She was not offered any outwar worship: and hence < 
she needs an inner worship. In the words of Stuatt-Ende, “Psyche’s- 
lateness places her in need of a devotee and Keats from ‘the first 

was attracted to the romance of meek womanhood ”’. ¢ 


STANZA FOUR 


Psyche is addressed as “brightest” in this stanza, earlier she 
has been the “latest” and “loveliest” so far. The bygone time 
has been suggested through “antique vows”, “believing lyre”, 
“hunted bows” and “happy pieties”. In such an age the elements 
like the “forest boughs”, the air. the Water, and the fire were con- 
sidered to be “holy” as the people believed in supernatural ele- 
ments and worshipped them. Psyche” appears to be too late for 
“antique vows”, but she is as Harold Bloom ‘says, “............ in 
good time for the imaginative vow that Keats is about to give”’.’ 
A sense of regret is suggested by Keats through the phrase — “ Too 
late for the fond believing lyre” 


There is what Stuart Ende calls “a double movement” 
in the passage beginning from “QO brightest ............... 
from past to present, and from outer to inner” The 


age So “happy pieties * of past age now shifts to “ these a ”, the 
Present age of unbelief. Nevertheless the poet could visualise 
-Psyche with her “......... lucent fans, / fluttering among the faint 
olympians”. The use of the word “lucent” is in contrast with 
“faint”. The former shows the brighter aspect of the goddess 
Psyche, while the latter implies that the light shown by Olympians 
is “faint”. Adjectives like “happy”, “fond”, and “holy” sug- 
gest approval and liking, and convey the poet’s love and preference 
for the bygone time of visionary faith and belief. To visualise the 
goddess and then to sing her song is nothing but an act of inspi- 
ration. By the time we reach the fourth stanza, the eyes which are 
“awaken’d” in the first stanza, serve as the source of 
inspiration for the poiet. The ancient outer worship of the gods 
by the community suggested through “antique vows”, and “ believ- 
ing lyre” is contrasted in this stanza with the personal-private-inner 
worship of the goddess, by the poet. Keats appears to suggest that 
all the ardour of the ancient worshippers is contrasted in his perso- 
nal faith as he inspired by his “own eyes”. worships Psyche in the 
privacy of his imagination. As Keats declares his resolution to 
become a priest and devotee of Psyche. We see his preference for 
secret and inner worship to outward worship. The second half of 
the fourth stanza practically repeats almost all the words used in 
the corresponding section of the third stanza. However, in the 
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earlier stanza they were negative elements — “no voice”, “no lute”, 
which are now become pnsitive—-“thy voice”, “thy lute”. The 
“chain-swung censer™ of the previous stanza now becomes “swinged- 
censer”. The removal of the word “chain” could be interpreted 
as the elimination of something that was mechanical and confining. 
Keats then assumes the role of the prophet of Psyche; he seems 
to be inspired by her “heat”. The word conveys the spirit of the 
goddess which takes possession of Keats himself. The goddess’s 
power animates the poet in such a way that he would now build 
a temple dedicated to Psyche in the deep region of his mind. The 
idea of secret worship is worked out in detail in the last stanza. 


STANZA FIVE 


The inner worship continues in the stanza. The word “ yes” 
is an affirmation of devotion to Psyche, when the poet undertakes 
to build a temple in memory of Psyche in some “untrodden region ” 
of his mind. Through the phrase “untrodden region” Keats refers 
to such a secluded part of the mind, where the process of aware: 
ness will not intrude. This shows the poet as an inner worshipper 
who worships the goddess secretly. The new thought that will grow 
in that region will grow like branches, with “pleasant pain”. The 
loss of outer objects — “no voice”, “no lute”, “no pipe”, “no 
shrine”, “no grove”, “no oracle” —create pain but “the mind 
is made capable of retaining what it seeks, and has sought’,’? hence 
the pleasure is there as the mind is able to regain what is lost. Ju 
place of “pines” the branched thoughts will murmur in the wind. 
in the secluded place. This place is “far” away from actual boun- 
daries of the mortal world. It is beyond the reach of human 
beings and it is surrounded with “ dark cluster’d trees” and “ wild- 
ridged mountains”. The compound “ dark-cluster’d” is a sugges- 
tion of a dark small, close group of trees; while “wild-ridged” 
implies almost a primitive mountain range. The word “zephyrs ” 
is a pocticism that represents west wind that is blowing softly. The 
“Dryads” is a classical allusion that stands for tree nymphs, and 
both zephyrs and Dryads have found place in the mental paradise 
created by Keats within the mind with the help of imagination. 
The secluded place to Keats is “ wide quietness” in which he could 
build a sanctuary. Through the word “quietness” Keats refers 
to such a realm where the soul will be able to breathe freely. As 
Keats worships Psyche secretly, he offers her a secluded place — 
“wide quietness” where nobody save Psyche will reside. The sanc- 
tuary is “rosy” — dressed with “buds” and “bells”, and in it 
there will be “stars without a name”. The adjective “rosy” sug- 
g sts something sweet, snoothing and beautiful. The nameless stars 
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lack concrete identity, or we may not know them. The sanctuary 
takes shape within the mind with the help of “the wreath’d trellis 
of a working brain”. By the “working brain” Keats means con- 
sciousness that provides the sanctuary “the buds, and bells and 
stars without a name”. Probably Keats implies by the phrase — 
“wreath’d trellis of a working brain’ — poetry itself through which 
he builds a sanctuary within the mind. “Fancy” acts as a garde- 
ner in the secluded place. “fancy” as a gardener is better than 
the real gardener who would grow the flowers of finite variety. The 
natural gardener has limited sources for breeding the flowers. The 
word “feign” is a suggestion of an imaginative breeding, which is 
unique in that it produces flowers of infinite variety. Fancy pro- 
vides newness as the creative process of fancy never ends and its 
creations “......... abandon repetition for change”. '° The “fane” 
in which Psyche will reside is her private place where she will enjoy 


deras all soft delight 
That shadowy thought can win”. 


The adjective “shadowy” suggests dark shade of thought and 
provides a contrast with another adjective “bright” which stands 
for clearer aspects of the mind. “A bright torch” and “ open 
casement” are the two emblems of ardour for Cupid, so that he 
can come to her temple. We can here recall the “magic case- 
ments” that open on the “faery lands” of the Ode To A 
Nightingale. 


“The same that oft-times hath 
Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 


Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn”. 
(St. VII, Il, 68-70) 


“open casement” suggests Psyche’s willingness to welcome her 
lover, for true love can never be lost. It emphasises the openness 
of the imagination towards the heart’s affections. Keats was more 
interested in Psyche then her lover Cupid. The Ode To Psyche ends 
with a note of hope that Cupid will visit the shrine of Psyche with 
the help of a “bright torch” and an “open casement”. How- 
ever, the shrine itself has ‘been built by the poet within the region 


of his mind. 


The Ode To Psyche is the most architectural of the odes, in 
the sense that the beginning, the middle, and the end are integrated 
with one another in such a way that the poem as a whole looks 
like a single poetic experience or vision. No doubt, there is a wide 
expanse of space and time over which the poets mind ranges. From 
the forest in which Keats visualises the goddess Psyche with her 
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lover — the winged boy — the vision stretches to the world of flowers 
and trees, the world of brooks and streams. Then it moves into 
the time of Olympus, in an ancient age of faith and belief. Again 
the time is changed from the past age of ready faith to the present 
one of unbelief. There is a succession of movements in the ode 
but not in the vision itself. The entire poem seems to be one 
visionary creation. In the ode we find a large number of poetic 
words — “awaken’d”, “espied”, “slumber”, “piety”, “oracle”, 
“casement”, “ ope” — which serve to elevate the ode away from 
the earthly realities into a realm of imaginary experience. It im- 
plies that the poet can recreate the visionary world in his own mind 
through the medium of poetry. The realm in which Psyche resides 
and Keats envisions her is an imaginary one —a visionary world. 
According to H.W. Garrod, Keats has brought the goddess ‘ 
from her native unrealities into the reality of the imagination”. " 
Psyche is his creation and her sufferings and mistakes represent 
the inevitable condition of human experience. She achieves lasting 
happiness as she belongs to the realm of imagination. ` Her willing- 
ness to welcome her love shows that true love never dies and whole- 
heartedness can never be lost. T.S. Eliot considers this Ode enough 
for Keat’s reputation. “The odes especially perhaps the “Ode To 
Psyche” — are enough for his reputation ”. '? 
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A POINT OF VIEW 


J. JESUDASAN 


Bewail not nor curse your birth, 
Assailed by sundry ills on earth; 
It may turn out to your surprise, 
A blessing in disguise. 


Recall in each perplexity 

The uses of adversity; 

‘Mid such as these, the brave heart cries; 
“Tis a blessing in disguise.” 


The pangs and pain this life beset 
Reduce the burden of the next; 

In anguished soul and breast likewise, 
Is a blessing in disguise. 


When cruel tongues humiliate, 

They serve to make the spirit chaste; 
So wipe the tears from your sad eyes, 
‘Tis a blessing in disguise. 


And if one day your Love has flown, 
You may find a happiness-alone; | 
Say this to yourself, “Be wise, | 
‘Tis a blessing in disguise.” 


And when with doubt the heart is fed 
With fears and cares that lie ahead; 
That unknown, the future lies 

Is a blessing in disguise. 


And when on earth your days are past, 

You've laboured, prayed and breathed your last, 
You’ll tell each one in paradise 

E’ en Death’s a blessing in disguise. 


4) 
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5 India‘s Social Culture: 
Its Use and Abuse 


Manoj Das 


About two thousand and four hundred years ago there took 
place a significant dialogue between the great Greek savant, Socrates, 
and an Indian who had travelled to Athens. “What is the scope 
of your philosophy?” the Indian traveller asked Socrates. And 
Socrates replied, “ An inquiry into the phenomenon that is man”. 


The Indian traveller laughed and to a puzzled Socrates, said, 
“How can you know man without knowing God? ” 


This account left by Aristoxenus, a disciple of Aristotle, indeed 
contains a vital clue to the understanding of the Indian psyche. The 
laughing travellers mind must have been steeped in the Upanishadic 
doctrine of the Brahma knowing which alone one knows everything. 
Our life will continue to be a mystery, an enigma, as long as we 
try to understand it from the surface. A seeker must go to the 
source and know the One there in order to understand the many 
here on the surface. 


This is the concept that once moulded the Indian’s basic atti- 
tude to all matters. Should we call this attitude religious? We 
may if we please, but we have to be clear about the concept of 
religion as it prevailed in a remote past—a concept that is far 
removed from what we understand by religion today. It was a 
quest for truth, free in spirits, uninhibited by dogmas and taboos. 
If ceremonies were there, they were not mechanical rituals, but 
functions performed in full awareness of their symbolism. 


Needless to say, the term Hindu or Hinduism developed much 


later. 


7 How broad was the scope of this quest for truth? We know 
today that there cannot be any progress without freedom. From 
all available evidence it is clear that this freedom to pursue ones 
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line of quest was absolute in the society. We find a staggeringly 
large number of schools of thought and systems of philosophy grow- 
ing simultaneously. A testimony to this freedom is to be found 
in the fact that even the agnostics and nihilists were given the status 
of sages. In fact, the world’s first known complete agnostics, who 
developed their own systems of logic, were to be found in India, 
in the persons of Jabala and Charvaka. 


The founding fathers of the Indian society believed that each 
individual was unique and hence each individual, depending on his 
or her comprehension, intellectual or emotional constitution and 
psychic growth, had the right to approach God in his or her way. 
The tiny stone under the village banyan tree could be the divine 
source of solace for the illiterate villager as much as the concept of 
Sat Chit and Ananda for the sophisticated seeker. Such was the 
social culture that nobody was denied an access to the ultimate 
reality. Every road that led to a transcendence of our human limi- 
tations had the sanction of the sages. 


Closely linked to this ideal was the tradition of festivals as 
well as customs and family rituals. All the festivals were linked 
with deities or epic events of the past. The founding fathers did 
not expect every individual to be a conscious spiritual seeker. At 
the same time they did not wish the masses to remain totally obli- 
vious of the spiritual values, of the great forces that mould our 
life. While the festivals were occasions for happy emotional exer- 
cises. they also put us in touch with the higher powers—the god- 
heads. Whether one believed in the divinities of the deities or not, 
or whether one believed in the very existence of the deities er not, 
no one could deny the fact that they represented qualities and com- 
Passions that every human being, be he a believer or a non-believer, 
aspired to acquire. Similarly, festivals related to epic events were 
meant to expand the horizons of our outlook. Our life may not 
be marked by significant events, but when we celebrate the Diwali 
which either commemorates Rama’s return to Ayodhya or Krishna’s 
triumph over Narakasura, we transcend the humdrum and limita- 
tions of our life by association with a great episode, a triumph of 
the just over the unjust. 

Rituals too had a psychological profundity about them. The 
annual funeral or Shraddha ceremony was not so much meant for 
the particular soul of the dear departed — for the soul in question 
might have already taken another birth — as much for the performer 
himself, to remind him of the life hereafter. Besides, It was an 
occasion to express gratitude to the ancestors and, as is well-known, 


no other emotion is as ennobling, as purifying, as the sense of 
gratitude. 
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We find astoundingly progressive instances of the philosophy of 
education. One rainy night Guru Dhaumya sends his disciple Aruni 
to see if the crop in the field owned by the Ashram was safe. Aruni 
goes and sees water overflowing the lake and flooding the crop. 
He tries to repair the breach in the embankment, but fails. Hence 
he lies down against the gap and stops the flow. He is in a swoon 
by the time the Guru discovers him in the morning. Months before 
the incident Aruni had already proved himself accomplished in all 
the branches of learning. But it was on that day that the Guru 
told him that his education had been completed. The episode esta- 
blishes that it was not academic excellence alone but the develop- 
ment of an innate humility, a capacity for self-obliteration, that 
entitled one to be called educated. 


Probably the origin of caste system can be traced to the 
Gurukul or the Ashram schools of ancient times where the Guru, 
after a study of the aptitude and capacity of the disciple, trained 
him for the walk of life that suited him. Even after caste had 
become hereditory for practical reasons, it was not a rigid system 
but a tradition. The young Satyakama meets Sage Gautama and 
expresses a desire to be enrolled as his student. The Guru enquires 
about his father’s caste. The boy asks his mother and reports that 
it was not possible to ascertain it as his mother had worked under 
duress for years in the course of which she had been the wife of 
an unknown man. The Guru at once declares that the boy was 
eligible to learn the scriptures, consequently to be called a Brahmin, 
for if one could remain truthful even when his truthfulness went 
against his interest, one had the making of a sage. Thus it was 
not heredity that necessarily determined the caste, but quality of 
the individual. 


How and when did such sound social arrangements become 
perverted ? Unfortunately history has been a long record of most 
ideal institutions gradually forfeiting the truth of their content to 
false claims and pretentions. The greater the truth, the greater is 
its abuse. Ego and arrogance are the two formidable wings on 
which falsehood wreaks havoc. When I say that my religion is 
= greater than yours, what I really meant to say is, I am greater than 
y you. I forgot that religion is essentially a means for cultivating 

my inner relationship with God and it is none of my business how 
somebody else is cultivating it. Similarly with the caste system. 

To feel superior by virtue of birth is the easiest form of self-decep- 
tion which frees one from the obligation to really achieve some- 
thing worthwhile. 


Humanity pays very higher price for such deteriorations which 
it allows to take place and India, at the moment, is the stark exam- 
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ple of the inevitable nemesis in operation. The price we pay is 
in Proportion to our awareness of the mischief we have tolerated, 
if not activily encouraged. 


However, abuse of truth does not nullify the truth itself. 
Truth’s relation to shadow can be compared to light’s relation to 
shadow. “A shadow depends on light for its existence, but light 
does not depend for its existence on shadow”. it is historically 
undeniable that it was India that had first recognised the spiritua! 
freedom of man, a freedom which alone can make him transcend 
his ignorance and fulfil his destiny in evolution. If ignorance has 
cast a shadow on his life today, the only sensible thing to do is 
to become conscious of it and to dispel it. Freedom of the spirit 
is still the clue to our future. As Sri Aurobindo says in The 
Foundations of Indian Culture, “India has the key to the know- 
ledge and conscious application of the ideal; what was dark to 
her before in its application, she can now, with a new light, illu- 
mine: what was wrong and wry in her old methods she can now 
rectify ; the fences which she created to protect the outer growth 
of the spiritual ideal and which afterwards became barriers to its 
expansion and further application, she can now break down and 
give her spirit a freer field and an ampler flight : she can, if she 
will, give a new and decisive turn to the problems over which all 
mankind is labouring and stumbling, for the clue to their solutions 
is there in her ancient knowledge. Whether she will rise or not 
to the height of her opportunity in the renaissance which is coming 
upon her, is the question of her destiny“ 
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YOU AND I 
—Dr. C. SATYANARAYANA. 


Once in those days, when I first met you 

You were in your previleged solitude of Radiance 
belonging only to you 

> I have tied you with a knot of admiration 

And your Radiance binds you with me 

Your pain with mine 


To-day you have known yourself 

through my knowing you 

My mind awakened with many visions of beauty 
to plant in your consciousness 

It is light, vision and beauty 

Your consciousness yearns for 


ai Almost a breathless sight 

x fashioned so beautifully by destiny 
ats At our first meeting 

; There is honey in your eyes 

Your fair clear face Radiant with divine grace 
Your heart and mind centred upon something, 
As if gazing into the future of a Race, yon and I. 
“Really I would rather be dead” 
with great many tears you left me saying 
“What a terrible blow - what sadness ! 
I swear, I leave you absolutely against my will ” 


And 


n that Jasmine-knitted night 
A summer and a clear moonlit sky, 


ind dales deep, we trod together 
nd God be with you” 
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When I think of you 

The thoughts like armies clash 

A wild desire gallops at its deadly spee 

And a deep emotion overtakes and 

gives a sinister blow 

Then tranqueillity soothes my wearied mind 


How many times I sit and pine ? 

A fire consumes 

And all the acts of mind’s nature turn into ashes 
And a fresh and pure image of love stands out 
Oh! what an experience ! 


In secret we met 

And in silence I grieve É 
We do not know how to live. 

for we hava known to live for others 

Yet we live but not alone 

You and J. 


ars 


EST 
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6 Harold Pinter and 
the Absurd theatre 


N. Pratima. 


Harold Pinter was born on October 10, 1930. He has presented 
the characteristics of the Absurd theatre in the background of 
the English ethos. The essence of the European Absurd theatre 
finds a new dimension in the plays of Pinter. He has shown the 
inherent drawbacks and tensions in the social life of today. His 
dramatic style and techniques have certainly given a novel direc- 
tion to the drama today. The theatre with which are associated 
Samuel Beckett, Edward Albee, Jean Genet and Harold Pinter, the 
stage is invariably occupied by a few characters and each one of 
them expresses his ideas vehemently. The modern stage has taken 
many turns the main being the Poetic theatre, the Angry theatre 
and the Absurd theatre. 


Harold Pinter is in the forefront in bringing forth changes in 
the British theatre. Whatever forms theatre has taken in the pre- 
sent period. only that theatre has survived which catered to the 
likes of the audience avoiding all that which the audience do not 
favour. During the 1950's the verse drama came into vogue, but 
it did not succeed in refining the tastes of the theatre-goers. The 
verse drama of Yeats, Eliot and Fry gained limited popularity only. 
LE, The European drama was given a vital shape by Samuel Beckett, 
Jean Paul Sartre, Eugene Ionesco. Arthur Adamov, Bertolt Brecht 
and others, for it emerged with a wider perspective and could dea} 
with a variety of human problems. The New Theatre could not 
foster the verse drama, but it absorbed the Angry drama and the 
Absurd drama instead. John Osborne, Arnold Wesker and John 
Arden are the vital forces of the Angry theatre. But the Angry 
theatre did not do justice with the problem of human suffering in 
the modern world. The theatre of the Absurd fared better than 
otre Angry theatre, because it flourished in many forms, developing 
be own traditions since Beckett's Play Waiting for Godot. Pinter 
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along with a number of other merited playwrights has given a new 
shape and direction to the contemporary drama. 


Pinter has maintained that his plays are not intricate and are 
easy to grasp. He has denied the presence of any allegorical mean- 
ing in his plays. Brevity is the hallmark of Pinter’s dialogue which 
naturally gives rise to many shades of meaning. The reader of 
Pinter’s plays cannot always arrive at the exact meaning of the 
cryptic sentences, and one can draw many alternative ideas from 
them. Pinter’s plays have a suggestive power which is missing in 
the works of many contemporary dramatists. Following the tradi- 
tions of the Absurd theatre Pinter has debunked the excessive stress 
on language and logic. 


The influence of Beckett on his plays has been recognised by 
Harold Pinter. Like Beckett, Pinter waits for the dawn of a better 
world. For the Absurdists humanity is waiting for the appearance 
of the ideal order and it shares the psychology and existentialist 
idealism of the two tramps Estragon and Vladimir in Beckett’s play 
Waiting for Godot. The question when will Godot come is not 
different from the question when will a better society come into 
existence, both in connotation and significance. Pinter has taken 
the Beckettian models of presenting the existential suffering of huma- 
nity, but his depiction of the despair experienced by the individual 
is certainly different from that of the other writers of the Absurd 
theatre. The Absurdist playwrights do not follow the Aristotelian 
rules of writing plays, but this does not decrease the effectiveness 
of the absurdist plays. In fact, the Absurd theatre gives a psycho- 
logical shock to the audience by showing the absurd ideas and 
absurd activities of persons who do not know how to come out 
of the abyss of anxiety. Pinter’s plays provide an indepth analysis 
of the concept of the Absurd theatre. 

Pinter’s play The Room is about two people and it was written 
in four days. Pinter has given a glimpse of his style and the stage- 
setting in this play. Rose and Bert are an old couple living in a 
small room of a big mansion. Though they live together, yet each 
one experiences a loneliness untouched by the ideas and attitudes 
of the other. Each lives in a world insulated from the others, but 
is capable of apprehending the feelings and fears of others. Rose 
convinces Bert that their room provides security from the insecure 
world outside. In this play the conversation of the landlord named 
Kidd is utterly vague, and the dialogue of the couple Clarissa and 
Toddy Sands who are in search of a room is equally ambiguous. 
The blind negro in this play symbolises the shady past and guilt 
of Rose. The characters in The Room are victims of suppressed 
motives and are menaced by some unspecific evil power. 
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Pinters famous play The Birthday Party shows the attempts of 
Stanley to evade all the connections of his past life and begin a 
new life. But Stanley does not succeed in this attempt and he is 
literally dragged away by his erstwhile partners from whom he tried 
to escape. Stanley loses his will-power and becomes a pathetic 
figure, an cmbodiment of the anxiety and fear felt by the individual 
in the modern world. Pinters two plays A Slight Ache and A 
Night Out did not receive much attention from the critics when 
compared with The Birthday Party and The Room. But the pro- 
blems and events dealt by Pinter recur in a diluted and unimpres- 
sive form in these two plays. Pinters another play The Dumb 
Waiter is an exposition of the nature of menace and how the menac- 
ing persons are in turn menaced by others. It is in The Dumb 
Waiter that Pinter has used silence as an integral part of the dia- 
logue. The Dwarfs is a radio-play regarded as most enigmatic, but 
it is not devoid of the Pinter touch. The Caretaker is another cele- 
brated play of Pinter which has been filmed under the name The 
Guest. In The Caretaker Pinter has shown the search of the indi- 
vidual for compassion and help in a world which is devoid of finer 
sentiments. The attitude of the public towards Pinter’s plays took 
a favourable turn when he started working for television. Unlike 
the dramatists of the past wider opportunities and larger audience 
become available to those who work for radio, television and cinema. 
Along with other dramatists Pinter has accepted the television and 
cinema enhance the scope of drama, for the dramatist can reach 
wider sections of mankind. Pinters contribution to the Absurd 
theatre has become more significant today. 


It is wrong to say that the Absurd theatre ends in absurdity 
and despair. The Absurd theatre concentrates on the rampant 
absurdity faced by the individual willingly or unwillingly. When 
the absurdities dominate the life style of individuals this will throw 
them into a state of despair from which there is no escape. Pinter 
has maintained that even if the absurdities of life are opposed in 
thought if not in action, the individual has still a chance to free 
himself from the contradictions which effect his personal and social 
life. The heroes of Pinter as well as those of the other absurdist 
Playwrights are aware of the all-powerful net of absurdity within 
which the individuals are caught, and in spite of their will to escape 
its meshes find no way out. The gloom and despair found in the 
Absurd theatre is indicative of the irrational and futile pursuits of 
the present day societies and states. Beckett, Osborne, Brecht, 
Pinter and others try to show a way out of the aimlessness haunt- 
ing the modern societies. 
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In the plays of Pinter the atmosphere is charged with fear and 
threat to the natural hanmony of life. Though Pinter depends on 
the form of comedy than that of tragedy, this does not decrease 
the hidden menace against the characters who want to escape from 
the forces of evil. Pinter likes to show the inevitable contradic- 
tions faced by people in today’s world. The tentacles of evil forces 
drag the individual into the mire of corruption and nefarious acti- 
vities. Pinter’s plays have been rightly called the comedies of 
menace. 


The heroes of Pinter are pessimistic and function as tools in 
the hands of unbenign powers. The undercurrent of social malaise 
pushes the individual hither and thither and he loses the sense of 
direction and purpose in the plays of Pinter. Like the existentialist 
playwrights Pinter has given expression to the hopelessness and 
anxiety felt by the individual in the modern society dominated by 
despotic groups and crime syndicates. The dilemma faced by the 
individual in the 20th century is presented in the Absurd theatre 
of Pinter. Pinter’s plays take one directly into the controversial] 
areas of modern life wherein the individual has to follow without 
any protest the dictates of such persons and institutions which have 
no regard for the aspirations of the common man. 
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A SEAGULL 


Krishna Pachegaonkar 


The river glides 
past swam-grass ; 
mists writhe 
from its surface. 


Luminous, 

it brims to meet 
darkness. Water 
laps my feet. 


No further then. 
Other words 
say, “Wade in, 
breast deep”. 


cries of birds 
far out there, 
cen they chart 
an over-shore ? 


Familiar rocks 
and scrub appear. 
It is my own 
native earth 


in clear day. 
Along its reach, 
a seagull runs 
the beach. 
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7 WILLY LOMAN 
The Apotheosis of the 
Modern Man 


Dr. S. C. Mathur 


Though Willy Loman, the hero of the play, Death of a Sales- 
man, is a typical American yet he possesses certain universal traits 
which connect him to a common man in any part of the world. 
In the words of Benjamin Nelson, “ Willy Loman is intrinsically 
American, but in his particularity, he also attains universality ...... 
He is the apotheosis of the modern man in an age too vast, demand- 
ing and complex for him ”.' The great success of the play, Death 
of a Salesman, appears to be largely due to the self-identification 
of the readers and the viewers with Willy Loman and his problems. 
The play had a profound effect on the minds and hearts of the 
audience. Arthur Miller has succeeded in reminding them of their 
own existence and identity through simple and powerful images 
from the life of a little salesman in Brooklyn. Talking about the 
impact of the play on the audience, Harold Clurman, says, “ when 
the audience weeps at Death of a Salesman, it is not so much over 
the fate of Willy Loman — Millers pathetic hero—but over the 
millions of such men who are our brothers, uncles, cousins, neigh- 
bours ”. ? 


The great American playwright Arthur Miller has presented 
Willy Loman in Death of a Salesman with a great deal of com- 
passion. In the words of Robert Hogan, “With all of his faults, 
weaknesses, his density, his petty irritations and self-delusions this 
compassion yet remains dominant in the mind of the audience. 
Perceptive people probably consider that their own characters are 
similar compounds of weakness, delusion and folly. Whatever he 
has done he atleast meant well”.? 


The tragedy in the life of Willy Loman was the result of his 
wrong dreams. Willy succumbs to the American myth of success 
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and when he does not attain it, pity and sorrow arise for his agony. 
“Like Oedipus, Willy Loman made the wrong choice. He hitched 
his wagon to the wrong star. We can feel pity and sorrow for 
his mistake rather than contempt, for, after all, he was searching 
for a star”.* Willy’s false ideal of success based on a well-liked 
Personality leads not only to his own doom but destroys the lives 
of his sons — Happy and Biff— also. “Willy eventually sacrifices 
himself and his sons to his deceptive and demanding deity”. No- 
body can blame Willy for these values as people in the modern 
world live by and suffer from these very values. Goaded by the 
desire to rise above the ordinary and come out a number one man, 
he mismanages not only his own life but the lives of his two sons 
— Happy and Biff. He does not train them for any useful occu- 
pation in life and constantly bloats their images out of all propor- 
tions — thus, not allowing them to view themselves in a proper 
perspective. 


Willy is an incorrigible optimist who insists upon pursuing his 
dream of success and always hoping that at the turn of the next 
corner the sun will shine again and the darkness of despondency 
and hopelessness will disappear. “He is a totally committed man, 
clinging to his personal dream with a frenzied intensity that lifts 
him far beyond the ordinary”. We are tremendously struck by 
his fanatical insistence to pursue his dream of success and his stub- 
born refusal to compromise and settle for half. “With animal 
ferocity Willy Loma stalks the secretof success which he believes 
exists but upon which he has never been able to lay his hands”. ’ 
For Willy, greatness or death are the only alternatives. He will 
not belittle and this finally breaks the whole system of his existence 
and leads him to a point—where the distinction between the past 
and the present—is completely blurred and dream and reality 
intertwine. 


Like all Millers heroes, Willy sacrifices everything for the 
right to be recognized as an individual on this earth. He constantly 
asserts his individuality in a world which is out to crush it. Perhaps 
the scene that most clearly illuminates Willy’s frantic search for his 
identity and his desire to leave a fingerprint on the sands of time 
is that in which he makes a final and futile attempt to plant the 
garden. It is the desperate salesman’s last vain attempt to accom- 
Plish something. He says. “A man can’t go out the way he come 
in, Ben, a man, has got to add up to something™.°® In this respect 
Millers heroes can be compared with Henrik IJbsen’s Brand and 
peer. In spite of Brand’s supreme effort, nothing of his survived 
him, he vanished without trace. Peer is in a similar predicament, 
and he too feels, above all, the need for permanence. Willy's 
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search for self-fulfilment and his courage to die to reaffirm his self- 
identity lift him to the stature of a great hero. 


The play Death of a Salesman presents a Critical outlook on 
contemporary American society —a different world altogether where 
genuine human values and personal relationships have little or no 
place or meaning. Willy Loman is the product of a debased, heart- 
less, mechanical society in which values are commercial success and 
salesmanship. In the words of Albert A. Shea, “This play is much 
more than the personal tragedy of a single salesman. It is the 
tragedy of an cra in which individuals writhe unhappily in the toils 
of false values which they hate and worship in the same breath. 
What Miller is attacking is a false set of values that permeates 
the continent in our time”.’ It is in this sense only that the play 
can be construed as an attack on society. “And in emphasizing 
this part of Willy’s dilemma, Death of a Salesman indicts society, 
not in the vein of a leftist writer but through the drama’s deep 
concern with human destiny in an environment that places only 
tangential value on the personal worth and dignity of a human 
being ”.'° The play deals with the great issues of all time man’s 
survival in a callous and indifferent machine-dominated universe. 
In the modern world the personal worth and dignity of the individual 
has been completely obliterated and man has really become obsolete. 
In the words of Thomas Mileso, “The tragic aspect is not seen in 
things becoming obsolete but in the obsolence of the individual who 
finds himself unable to live within a society changing so radically 
and so rapidly that the real obsolete item is the man himself”. " 


In the character of Willy Loman, Arthur Miller has been able 
to develop a richly human character. He is one of Miller’s most 
completely realized characters. He treads the line between sanity 
and insanity, for the past and present are not distinguishable to him 
and he dwells in the world of his memories. The play moves freely 
from reality to fancy, but the fancy is always rooted in reality and 
never divorced from it. 


Willy Loman, like an average man of our time, suffers from 
the terrible disease of unrelatedness. “ Loman suffers from a malady 
which modern arts and letters have determined the moral sickness 
of the twentieth century. Miller describes this sickness as the 
“disease of unrelatedness”. Its symptoms are a sense of aliena- 
tion, a loss of meaning and a growing despair”.'? According to 
Arthur Miller, Willy Loman is a person who embodies in him some 
of the most terrible conflicts running through the minds and hearts 
of man today. Thus we can say that Willy Loman is the apotheosis 
of the modern man and we can easily and immediately identify 
ourselves with him. 
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SIN 
by K. K. Sinha 


Oh! the painful realization, 
that the wages of sin is death _ 
is fast becoming my conviction, and my faith 


I must take a vow— 


to pay the penalty of 
a violated normal law. 


Like a puzzled urchin— 

I have been loitering for long 

in this cold and calm city— 

craving for a cruel and callous 

cassius, who can kill me, 

and salvage me, in a narrow dirty lane, 


For I am pretty sure 


That I will be born again 
and born differently. 
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8 Anu Bhabhi 


Kuntala Kumari Acharya 


Translated from the original in Oriya by 
Prof. Subhendu Mund 


Anubha was married to one Block Development Officer 
stationed at Koraput—the headquarters town of Koraput district. 
Far away from the plains, Koraput is full of forests and hills. The 
tribal people there still remained away from the civilisation and 
education. The Government tried their best to improve their lot. 
Jogendra Mishra was the Block Development Officer, one of the 
officers of the Government, stationed there to look after the deve- 
lopment of the villages there. 


Anu was Jogendra Mishra’s wife. Jogendra was a self-made 
man, who commanded great respect owing to his efficiency and 
nobility. He was a big officer for the village folk—yet he never 
gave them any chance to feel that he was a man of power and 
Status. 


Anu was a young girl who had to leave her college education 
in the middle in order to become a house-wife. She was consider- 
ably shy, yet took to her new surroundings quite easily. She never 
stayed at home if her husband was away on tour or any other 
official work. She also used to accompany him whenever he went. 
I had often seen the beautiful couple together in the tribal villages. 
I had also seen her among tribal women all alone, sorting out their 
problems. Although she was not highly educated, she was the wife 
of a Government officer. That is also the reason why she com- 
manded respect. Jogendra Mishra was perhaps the third incumbent 
at Koraput after the inception of the community development pro- 
gramme of the Government. 


She was quite fond of meeting people and listening to their 
Stories of sorrow and happiness. Even though she was not able 
to solve all their problems on her own, she would give them her 
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patient hearing. That was no mean service to those people who 
thought that they belonged to a forgotten species of mankind. 


She was born in a higher-middle class family. Her father was 
a well-known, if not famous doctor. He had earned a lot of money 
but he brought up his children with humility. They were given 
to understand that money was not everything. Anu inherited his 
idealistic frame of mind, never thought very high of herself. She 
was not very beautiful, but there was something in her bright and 
sparkling eyes which made her face quite attractive. The inner 
beauty glowed all over her personality. She seemed above and 
beyond sorrow and pleasure. She came to the distant, sleeping 
township of Koraput to begin her married life. 


Jogendra was very happy and contented with ‘his beautiful wife. 
He did not know how would his educated, cultured and civilised 
wife fit into the strange surroundings. Would she not miss her 
parties and dinners, films and theatres? How would she accept the 
forest and its people, Jogendra and his society? 


But she took to the new surroundings and responsibilities as 
naturally as fish takes to water. She became an asset to her hus- 
band, not a liability. She came out of the dark kitchen to the 
open. She shook the chains which had tied her lot to the inner 
sanctums of the household. She mixed with not only Jogendra’s 
friends and colleagues but also the tribal people quite freely, without 
any inhibition — as the river flows out spreading itself quenching the 
thirst of all. 


Yet in the beginning the innocent tribals looked at her with 
suspicion. Why should she come out of the comfort and security 
of her home and move about in the villages, surrounded by deep 
forest and infested with wild animals? That is where she belonged, 
not here in the mud huts and green and dark jungle. She was 
the beloved wife of a big Government oflicer—a creature belong- 
ing to a class larger than life. Why should she sit with them, eat 
illcooked malt and maize with them and tend their wounds ? 


Noble intention wins over all the suspicions. In no time they 
realised the sublimity of her character. They understood that it 
was her maternal instinct which compelled her to spread its wings 
and take everyone under its fold. The sacred glow of her quality 
of motherhood radiated everybody else’s heart. She became the 
mother-figure there — dispensing her love and affection to the 
unlettered, rustic people of the hills. 
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One day Jogendra babu invited me to his quarters. I tried 
to guess what it could be: marriage anniversary? Some celebra- 
tion? Simply a get together? Some confidential discussion? I 
could not know. 


When I went to their quarters in the evening, I was surprised 
to see a gathering of a number of “Kandha” (tribal) people in 
their courtyard. It looked like some festive occasion. But I knew 
very well that there was not a festive day of those people. 


We sat down to listen to the chorus of the National Anthem 
from the tribal women. My surprise went on increasing. Who taught 
these people to sing our National Anthem so sweetly and so fault- 
lessly ? Then I saw them doing dances and singing their folk 
songs. Some of them sat here and there in groups and talked. I 
saw that a handful of Kandha women were busily moving in and 
out of the house and taking care of everything. One of them, who 
was probably their leader, was particularly very active. I wanted to 
ask hundreds of questions, but I was discouraged by the meaningful 
silence of Jogendra babu. 


Then it was time for dinner. We all sat down in neat rows. 
I was pleasantly surprised to see ‘Anu bhabhi’ taking leadership 
in distribution. I recognised Bhabhi in that Kandha women. She 
was dressed like one of them and talked in their language. That 
is why I was deceived. The porridge of malt and boiled roots 
were served. Jogendra babu asked me to stay back. 


After everyone went away, he told me everything. He said, 
“You know, Gopal, these two clans were always at war. They 
had never listened to reason in spite of the intervention of the law 
and order authorities. Now that bloodshed and violence will no 
more be repeated. They are now friends—even matrimonial pro- 
Posals are now advanced”. 


I knew its background. I had also thought, like other officers, 
that these two clans would never become friendly. Yet they had 
become friends. 1 could see it myself. How could this young 
officers do it in such a small time? I could not help asking, 
“But how could it be done? ” 


“That is what I also don’t understand”, he said. “Do you 
think I have done it? It is not in my capacity. It is done by 
your Anu bhabhi. You and I are paid by the Government to work 
here, but the real work is being done by Anu. I wish the Govern- 
ment paid her, instead of us”. 
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I looked at Anu bhabhi. She had already changed into her 
sari and was sitting tiredly. I had always thought her to be a 
great woman, but I knew that day she was greater than what I 
had thought of her. 


She laughed heartily to the «crude joke of her husband. She 
answered, “I am here by virtue of my marriage with you”. If I 
had not married you, I would not have got opportunity to make 
these people my friends. If I was married to somebody eise, I would 
be spending. my time in cinema and theatre houses or clubs and 
picnics. This life is no way worse than the other one. I enjoy 
myself amidst these half-naked, uneducated rustic people. They think 
I am very wise, so they accept me as an arbitrator in their quarrels. 
You know these clans: They are now celebrating in my court- 
yard ”. 


“Tf you do all this, what is the use in keeping officers like 
us here?” Jogendra said in mock-anger. 


“Why, you look after your five-year plans, implementations 
and what not. What is the harm if I use my good offices and 
work for them in a different manner? ” 


I had nothing to say. I quietly enjoyed the conversation be- 
tween the couple, which to me was an ideal one. I congratulated 
them again and again from my heart of hearts. 


“That’s all right, Anubha, but instead of doing all this, why 
don’t you pick up the text-books once more and complete your educa- 
tion?” I heard him speaking. 


Anu bhabhi replied, “J do not think education can ever be 
complete. However, if you insist, | shall have to think of resuming 
my studies. If you think that your prestige is hampered by my 
activities, I won’t mind making myself up into a blue fairy and 
move in your jeep in the greenary of the paradise of your block”, 
she replied. 


“Did you mind, Anubha? Prestige? 1 don’t know what is 
that. I have had to pursue my studies in hunger and starvation, 
what you have done to harm my unexisting prestige? | simply 
wish that you could complete your education. I want you to get 
a degree at least”. 


I preferred to leave them to their personal life. 1 came back. 
J didn’t know that I would go far away from them very soon. | 
was transferred to a coastal district. We could not keep track of 


cach other any more. 
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After many years I was again going to Koraput on promotion 
and transfer. I was going to join the district as the A.D.M. (Addi- 
tional District Magistrate). I had to go to Vizianagaram by train 
and from there to Koraput by bus. A co-passenger told me every- | 
thing about them. He told that Jogendra babu died an untimely 
death while their third child was in her womb. All my pleasure 
and excitement of getting promotion gave place to remorse in no 
time. O God, what happened to my bhabhi, I desperaely thought. 
My co-passenger could not tell me what she was doing then or 
where she was. Did she break down? Is she with her parents? 
How old is the eldest one now? Many such questions flooded my 
mind. Those days with them came to my mind. How loving and 
affectionate they were. Can I ever forget her affection? 

No, no; she was mentally very strong, I remembered. She 
must have arose from the ashes of suffering, bright and alive. As 
if he had a premonition, Jogendra babu used to tell her always 
to resume her studies and get her degree. How useful that degree 
would have been to her? How does she manage now? Is she 
able to give education to her children? Can she provide for their 
food? Do people still remember her services, or she is just another 
woman, young and helpless. to be trifled with? How I wish she 
should not have been a prey of the lust of the so-called powerful 
People. 


I cursed myself for not being able to keep any information of 
that goddess. I am an ungrateful beast. I thought. This is the 
return of her love and faith? I had seen the couple for the last 
time that day when they were celebrating the union of the two 
warring clans. That night I had received orders to join a new 
Station where there was an emergency situation. I had not been 


able to go to them for their blessings. 


After joining my new station, I got busy with my new responsi- 
bilities. 1 had always loved and welcomed challenge. 1 took up 
my new assignment as a challenge. 

The other day I got the surprise of my life. I was invited to 
address the convention of the Gram Sevikas (Village Level Workers). 
I told them about the value of selfless service for building up a 
new nation. 

My speech was highly appreciated. After the meeting came 
to an end, many officials came to my jeep to see me off. A Senior 
Gram Sevika softly came to me and asked, “ How are you, sir?” 

The voice seemed very familiar. I shamelessly looked up 
Straight at her face. Is it not that goddess? I was then a middle- 
aged man. a “high” officer, yet I suddenly forgot everything. 1 
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forgot my status. My heart filled with hundreds of emotions. The 
goddess of my youth had accepted the life of Grama Sevika in order 
to feed her three children. I was proud that she had not given 
in against the diverse situations. 


Į virtually cried “ Anu bhabhi” like a child and rushed to her 
bossom. 


ee ee ee 


HONOUR 
P. K. Joy. 


You have honoured me 

by naming a street after my name 
for my distinguished Poetry 
which enhanced your fame. 


On the foot-path of the same street 
now l m sitting and selling 
sex-albums and cine-magazines 

to make a frugal living. 


ee etcetera tc 
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9 George Bernard shaw and 
Myself 


N. C. Zamindar 


(in 1946 late George Bernard Shaw was gracious enough to 
grant me permission to do research on his political philosophy. Due 
to my laziness and procrastination, I could not do that. 


When recently, 1 girded up my loins to write that work, 1 was 
surprised to find myself on a stage haunted by the disembodied 
spirit of G.B.S. 


You see on the stage myself alone. On the background the 
well known figure of GBS: lean, tall and bearded appears as a 
silhoutte.) 

N. C. ZAMINDAR — To write or not to write is the question of 
questions. 

GEORGE BERNARD SHAW — (Comes in a rage) Ah, quoting the 
Bard, in my context? It is shameful. What is there to 
be puzzled and perplexed? Decide to write. No more 
Hamlet like soliloquies. Act and be done with it. 

N.C.Z.— Good evening Mr. Shaw! I am grateful for your kind 
command. But I am not equipped for the task. There 
is none to guide me on the ocean of your writings. 


G.B.S.— Life and literature are oceans. But, then, courage is 
everything. A Shavian enjoys fo cross oceans. Are you 
a Shavian or not? 

N.C.Z.—1 am not a Shavian. I am a Hindu. 

G.B.S.— That is an additional qualification for research. No Sha- 
vian will do research. Only the Hindus are born com- 
mentators. Your Great Acharyas were great commenta- 
tors. With incarnations in your religion you can under- 
stand Creative Evolution better. One of your mystics, 
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Sri Aurobindo enjoyed my writings. And I was Mahatma, 
the junior. 

N.C.Z.—1 do not understand you or Sri Aurobindo or Mahatma, 
the senior. I am quite an ignorant man. 


G.B.S. — Ignorance is bliss. And | know that you are a hypocrite. 
You have read all my writings and therefore have more 
knowledge than most of the learned lot. 


N.C.Z. —1 really cannot make anything out of your writings. There 
is a mass of contradictions which creates confusion. It 
is a chaos of clear ideas. [ cannot make head or tail 
of them. 


G.B.S.— Nonsense. A commentator has to put only the original 
ideas. Contradictions are life. [Ideas are chaotic. There 
are many sides to a question and every side has its justifi- 
cations. What rot about head and tail. A head is a 
head and a tail is a tail. Not even Creative Evolution 
can make a head, a tail. Tails only disappear in man, 
though there is an appendix in him. 


N.C.Z.—In analysis you have to define the terms and reconcile 
them in a coherent form. For example, democracy and 
dictatorship. 

G.B.S.— Terms need not be defined. They describe facts. Facts 
are to be the basis of thinking. Facts are the founda- 
tion. 


There is nothing like democracy. The elected ignorant 
men create more confusion. So leave it. You know 
dictators are only useful for getting things done. For the 
rest, they are a nuisance. They are road blocks for 
culture and progress. 


N.C.Z.— You mean, that the dictators are super bureaucrats having 
the mentality of the Webbs. 


G.B.S.— Webbs were great planners and blue print makers. Lenin 
E translated their works in Russian. I am certain Sydney 
and Beatrice would never have made good executives. But 
about women you never can tell. You had your Indira 
Gandhi and English have their Mrs. Thatcher. They are 
Shavian heroines in action. (He chuckles). They get things 
done. Right or wrong, they are too strong-willed to be 
deterred. They dare and do. 


Sydney Webb was the new Machiavelli as H. G. Wells 
has described him. 
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You mentioned democracy. The real democrats are pois- 
oned or crucified or shot. The world is not fit for them. 
How can it be when you teach the people the history of 
rogues and scoundrels rather than that of saints and sages. 
The world has to be bettered. 


N.C.Z. — What about liberty? 

G.B.S. — Liberty is a putrefying corpse, as Mussolini rightly des- 
cribed it. 

N.C.Z.— Does not a putrefying corpse presuppose a living being? 
What was that putrefying corpse before? You are talk- 
ing of a dead liberty. 

G.B.S. — Living liberty is myself. Do you not know, that I took 
great Pains to exercise my liberties by attacking and criti- 
cizing everything under the sun? I hate slavery in all 
forms. 


N.C.Z. — Coming to our point of democracy and dictatorship. What 
do you believe in? 


G.B.S.— Both. Why can’t one believe in both? In this wide world 
there are all sorts of nations, states and governments. 
What is sauce for the goose may not be sauce for the 
gander. What is good for England can never be good 
for Russia or America or China or India. 


N.C.Z.— The Westminster model is copied by many countries. 


G.B.S.— On paper only. There is a constitution in Russia. There 
is a legislature. There is a judiciary. There are even 
elections. Where is dictatorship on paper? Dictatorship 
is not written. Stalin was an elected person. Russians 
wanted him to have powers. Who criticized him? Surely, 
not the Russians. The critics had to be eliminated before 
they became security risks and traitors. The state had 
to exist. Chaos had to be checked. 


N.C.Z.— What about Marxism? 


G.B.S.— What about it? Marx is as dead as mutton, I, Bernard 
Shaw, have killed him.'! I do not believe in the surplus 
value of labour, or dialectical materialism or the class war. 
But never forget that I am a Marxist. Marx himself said 
that he was not a Marxist. I am the only true Marxist, 
following the Master’s truth of not being a bookish Marx- 
ist, an idealogue. JI was a live Marxist. 


- N.C.Z. — What about socialism? 
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G.B.S. — Socialism is impossible without equality of income and 
nationalization of means of production. You have to 
prepare for it. 


N.C.Z.—! do not think, that there can be equality of income. Ii 
is impossible. 


G.B.S.—1 knew that you will reply like that. What else can be 
expecied of a rentier and an absentee landlord like you? 


N.C.Z.— You yourself belonged to my class. The charge can 
equally be levelled on you. 


G.B.S.— Not me. I was never an idler and a _ pleasure-hunting 
fellow like you. You have not burnt yourself like a 
torch. You have been content with your brief candle. 
BOKE aa ener flick and flick. 


N.C.Z.— I accept the charge. Not everybody can possess your 
inexhaustible energy. 


G.B.S. — That is right. I was a phenomenon. Have you finished? 
The disembodied spirit, the whirlpool, the vortex also has 
a beyond and, therefore, bound by rules unknown to you 
mortals with bodies. 
Political problems cannot be solved by your race. You 
need a superman. As you Hindus believe, the Kalki 
Avatar, will come. That will be the ascent of Man. And 
still there will be a beyond. Obey my command. Good 
bye. 


{The silhoutte and the stage is enveloped in total darkness.] 
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GARDENER 


Sarojini Premchand 


His garland is of precious gems 

But his hands are bruised and mud-stained 
He even has a crown of jewels 

But his body is famished and barely covered. 


When merciless sunrays descend and scatter 
Purples and reds dazzle on his forehead 

A myriad stars in his eyeballs splutter 

He swoons as his body grows limpid. 


A gentle breeze steals away all his gems 
But gifts him with comfort cool 

you snatch away his rainbow blossoms 
And present him with an empty bowl. 


You have time for a film of new-wave 

But cannot spare him a word of praise 

At a cottage of still-life you gaze in wonder 

You do not care if his life is stilled due to hunger. 


Rhythmic lines of little meaning make you rave 
A few kind!y coins will his life with meaning pave 


Sob 
mars 
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10 Buddhism 
In The East and in The West 


ee 


Jatindra Mohan Ganguli 


A foreign viewpoint with its own ideas, traditions and preju- 
dices is generally a handicap in appreciating and understanding the 
thought, culture and institutions of another country, particularly if 
such culture and institutions, descending from the long past, have 
a considerable time-lag behind the thought currents of the age. 
Western scholars have all the more suffered from this handicap in 
comprehending Indian thought and culture because of some radical 
differences in living ways and conditions. in traditions and in the 
outlook on life between Europe and India. The essential human 
nature has, of course, been the same, but the trend of cultural evo- 
lution, due to several causes, known and unknown — climatic, regio- 
nal and other, has influenced differently the drift of thought and 
the formation of outlook on life and on life’s end. Europe has 
rather concentrated on the physical and outward elements of exist- 
ence, but India, with gradual realisation of their transient and volatile 
nature, and of their ultimate unreality, has grown discontented with 
those distracting elements and has turned inwards to discover truth 
and reality, absoluteness and permanence- within the non-physical, 
not outwardly manifested, agency animating the world and its cre- 
atures and creations. 


The result has been that while Europe has thought more of 
the physical self, its needs and comforts, and has pursued the know- 
ledge acquired through the senses, India has thought of renouncing 
the individual, desire-full self, and of subordinating the senses in 
order to awaken the subtler senses within and to perceive the 
Supreme Consciousness inside the external and outward forms and 
appearances. That has made India, not only reflective and medi- 
tative, but also devotional. Europe has argued and reasoned, ana- 
lysed and rationalised on the strength of her physical experience, 
but has missed the experiences coming through the perceptions of 
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the spirit. The attitude of devotion, the mood to pray, the urge 
to surrender one’s little self to the all-pervading Being of which 
it is but a part—all that, Europe has generally rather missed to 
appreciate and understand. 


India has approached the infinite through worship, prayer, 
devotion and surrender, as also through reason of the most dis- 
secting kind, the scope of which she did not restrict by any asser- 
tive finality, and the doors of which she left open to receive fresh 
light, corrective influence and expansive ideas. 

This very significant bifurcation of the thought-current and the 
different moulding of the mental attitude with the cultural evolu- 
tion in India and Europe, have not merely led to a different philo- 
sophy of life and of living, but have consequently estranged what 
has been termed the mystical philosophy of India from the so-called 
rationalism of the Europe of the analytical, scientific period follow- 
ing the Middle Ages. European scholars, therefore, in understand- 
ing and interpreting Indian thought and religious philosophy, have 
shorn them of their mysticism, of their devotional texture, of their 
not easily intelligible metaphysical character, and of whatever did . 
not come within the ring of their physical perception and mental 
conception. Under such shearing operations at the hands of Euro- 
pean interpreters, Buddhistic philosophy has become almost a corpose 
of its old vital self. It has been reduced almost to a bundle of 
abstract ideas and of dry reasoning circumscribed by artificial finite- 
ness. Buddhism originated with the subtlest human perception of 
the things and ways of the world, of the sorrows and afflictions of 
its creatures, of the heart’s inner discontent at the emptiness of 
material possessions, and of its revolt at the mad unthinking ways 
and tendencies of people hurting, killing. paining and tyrannising 
over others for false, unlasting, selfish gains. It was the intensity 
of that perception which made the Great Prince renounce his throne 
and kingdom and go into seclusion to devote himself to deepesi 
contemplation on the great mystery of the creation till the revelation 
came. 


That was how Siddhartha became the Buddha, and that was 
how, on the devotional meditation on the unknown and the eternal, 
Buddhism was founded and developed. Look at the image of that 
great thinker sitting with depthless vision in his eves, lost in endless 
contemplation, motionless in unflinching devotion. That way he 
conceived and sought Nirvana. That way he drew out light from 
darkness and gave it to the blind. He argued, reasoned, explained 
and postulated but all that was done with the subtle consciousness 
of a trans-material entity. the ulimate realisation of which was to 
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him the great Nirvana. To fail to comprehend this inner conscious- 
ness supremely influencing the Buddha is to miss the track which 
he followed, and to be without the key to understand his philosophy 
and his teachings. Without that consciousness in you and without 
your heart vibrating with it, as Buddha’s did, one cannot truly 
approach and follow him, nor can one squeeze out the nector one 
may seek from his teachings and sayings. To understand Buddha 
and_to rise to his plane one must sit before an image of him in 
the serenity of quiet environment and meditate as prayerfully and 
devotionally as he did. 


But generally the Western scholars have not looked at Buddism 
from that viewpoint. They have sought to weave a philosophy with 
Buddha’s teachings and utterances, leaving out the devotional aspect 
of his life. Under such influence Buddhism has been weakening in 
its influence over and appeal to the human heart. 


The modern Buddhists read the Buddhistic literature, discuss 
and expostulate, but do not sit quietly and worshipfully to realise 
Truth. Buddhism has been torn out of its devotional setting and 
reduced to mere abstract metaphysics superimposed on some pre- 
cepts and ethical ideas. But faith and devotion are the essential 
ingredients of all religion, whereby it reaches the innermost recesses 
of the heart and makes the subtlest perceptions admissible there and 
such faith and devotion arise and develop with increasing realisa- 
tion and expanding consciousness, which generate devotional mood. 

Buddhism has been and can be no exception to that truism. 
The tendency to make it an exception under the modern sceptical 
and analytical interpretation has deprived it of its power to awaken 
ardour in the minds of its followers and to impart the deep sense 
of dawning divine consciousness. Out of and away from the etfect 
of this tendency, where the people have retained their devotional 
fervour, Buddhism is still living, is still inspiring and emotionally 
stimulating — it may be in somewhat attenuated form, but its life- 
Stream is still flowing. It is in that life-stream, which is coursing 
through the unsophisticated mind of the Buddhist masses in ‘libet 
or interior Burma, who worship and pray and pour out their feelings 
and emotions of joy and sorow at the feet of the Buddha’s stone 
idol, that the prospect of the resurrection of Buddhism is present, 
and it is among those people that when the suspicious time comes, 
the Buddha will be born again, us before. All great teachers, world 

_ saviours and prophets have been born only in such Pious, devotional 


and unsophisticated environment, where the human mind has puisa- 
ted with religious fervour and has been sensitive to the ecstasy of 


Jing arising from ardent faith, surrendering devotion and tearful 
er. The next Buddha also can be born only in such environ- 
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ment and atmosphere. and not within the jurisdiction of the learned 
Buddhist societies, or within the purview of faith— bereft, dry, 
analytical study and interpretation of Buddhism. 

Western scholars may have created interest in the religion of 
the Buddha in the West — but what they have carried and spread 
has not been the soul-stirring and life-revolutionising message of the 
Buddha, but only an oriental philosophical curio to be comparatively 
studied with theological trends in other countries. That the world 
has in that way missed the deep vvice and the heart yearnings of 
a great humanist is no doubt true, but the greatest pity is that, 
because of that, even the traditional followers of the Buddha in 
India, and in Asia at large, are getting unmoored from their age- 
old religious anchorage and are getting disinterested in cultivating 
the internal spirit realisation through outpouring devotion and heart- 
felt prayer. If Buddhism is to be animated again with stimulating 
life and vigour it has to be enlivened with the same old deep 
feeling and spirit of devotion as before. which have been overlooked 
and unappreciated by the intellectuals of today. 


--LAMENT:- 


Yogesh G. Nair 


I did not long to be all alone, 
In this silent plains, 

Like stars, that twinkle in the sky, 
At distant, unknown spots. 

Yet, [ am forced to stand alone, 
And bear all the pains, 

Of lonliness, insecurity and now, 
If I wither and die some day, 
No eyes will have drops of tears, 
In them, for my departure. 

And the hoofs of stray cattle, 


Or men with boots and machine-guns. 
Make?me, and my brothers weep more. 
All alone in this silent spot. 
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Two Parallel lines that met 


G. Sreedharan 


Goswamy Tulsidas and Tunchath Ramanujan Ezhuthachhan 
are two great poets who have immortalised Rama in Hindi and 
Malayalam respectively and have thereby immortalised themselves. 
Strangely a keen student of their lives and activities will find that 
they share many characteristics in common in the circumstances in 
which they lived and worked in their poetic genius in their philo- 
sophical outlook and in their devotional fervour. Though sepa- 
rated by a distance of about two thousand miles both were moved 
by the same social and religious compulsions and were motivated 
by the same mission in life which they fulfilled with the same 
zeal and sincerity under almost identical circumstances. They were 
co-travellers through and through with the same goal ahead. 


Tulsi, author of the Ramecharit Manas and Tunchan of the 
Adhyatma Ramayana (in Malayalam) were contemporaries; they 
lived in the 16-17th century A.D. Both had to fight against odds 
from childhood until they could settle in their chosen career. Both 
had to suffer indignities from their early days; Tulsi, as historians 
would have it, was born under an inauspiuous star of the Zodiac 
and Ezhuthachhan had his mother from a community with a social 
disadvantage. 


Of Tulsidas it is said that when he was born he did not cry. 
instead he was chanting the name of Rama and had developed all 
the thirty-two teeth. He was as good as a five-year-old child. As 
his mother died quite early and his father forsook him, he was 
looked after by the servant-maid who loved him with all her heart. 
But since her death after five years Tulsi had to pass through many 
vicissitudes til] his youth. His condition was made worse since 
his marriage. One day he received a bitter rebuff from his wife 
Ratnavali for his overattachment for her. She chastised him in a 
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a bundle of ‘bones and skin’ to Sri Rama you would not have 
had the fear of this earthly entanglement”. This reproach from 
his most beloved one stirred Tulsi to his very being. He took leave 
of her and set out on a long journey, trekking from place to place 
visiting religious centres and men of knowledge until at last he 
settled down at Chitrakut. It was here that he produced his master- 
piece. He visited Ratnavali again in his old age, but did not reunite 
with her. 


Ezhuthachhan was born, as it has been culled out from a 
multiplicity of theories, of a Nambudiri Brahmin who was a temple 
priest and a Chakkala Nair woman, a maid in the temple. The 
low standing of his mother’s community gave the Nambudiris an 
alibi to direct all their scorn towards Ezhuthachhan. He was taun- 
ted, teased, humiliated and insulted by the highbrows of his com- 
munity for his low birth. There was yet another snag about Ezhu- 
thachhan. In his boyhood he was a little dull-headed. So with a 
view to improving his brain power, his father trained him in gulping 
small doses of an indigenous liquor. In course of time Ezhuthach- 
han became an addict, of course within limits. This made him 
a regular target of the slanderous attacks of his fellow Nambudiris. 
At last he left home for a long period of travels and learning with 
a view to widening his mental horizon. He visited Tamil Nadu, 
Andhra Desa and Karnataka and gained commendable mastery over 
Tamil, Telugu and Kannada. These travels took him nearly ten 
years and he returned home as a more enlightened person. But 
again he had to face the hostilities of his people arising out of 
personal envy. One day a Nambudiri reportedly asked Ezhuthach- 
han, “O, Tunchan! how much will your oil press squeeze?” This 
insinuating question contained a crude reference to the profession 
of his mother’s community, as in those days it was given to oil 
trade. But Ezhuthachhan replied promptly, “it squeezes four and 
six”, the allusion being to his knowledge of the four Vedas and 
six Sastras, like any other Nambudiri’s. Now being better armed 
to face any hostility, he could enter into his career undaunted. He 
could also secure the help and co-operation of a few well-wishers 
like Melpathur Narayana Bhattathiri, author of the famous Naraya- 
neeyam of later years. 


A poet, as the maxim goes, is the product of his times. This 
may be interpreted in two ways. He may either join snugly the 
prevailing chorus, or create a new tune for others to join in chorus. 
The latter is not an easy task. A poet of this mettle must be a 
revolutionary, who wants to recast society after the pattern che- 
tished by him. Both Tulsi and Tunchan belonged to this category 
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of poets. Strangely the societies in which they were born and which 
they were destined to reform were identical in many respects. 


Dr. Hazari Prasad Dwivedi, historian of Hindi literature, reflects 
on the plight of the society in which Tulsidas was born and worked 
in the following strain. 


“The age that gave birth to him (Tulsidas) did not have any 
high ideal before it. The higher ups in society were lost to a life 
of ease and pleasure. People in the lower strata were poor, illite- 
rate and sickly. It was quite common for such people to become 
ASCSM ae esie. Society did not have any sort of contact with 
scholars and men of supreme knowledge. The whole society was 
getting disorganised and was without any ideal or aim. The need 
for such a person was felt as could tie the pieces that were falling 
apart in a thread of unity. It was at this juncture that Tulsidas 
came to the scene. 


Following was the condition of the society which gave birth 
to Tunchat Ezhuthachhan as described by Sri P. K. Parameswaran 
Nair. 


“The social order of those days was not at all commendable. 
Kerala was divided into a number of small principalities. There used 
to be frequent wars among their rulers and also among their feudal 
lords. Social life was subjected to many kinds of stresses and 
strains and moral degradation owing to the commercial diplomacy 
followed by the foreign powers (the Portugese, the Arabs and others) 
who helped the natives in their mutual wars. This affected consi- 
derably the educationał and. cultural conditions of the people. In 
the realm of culture Kerala felt, more than at any other time, the 
need for a guide— an intellectual genius capable of co-ordinating 
the contradictions and diversities. Ezhuthachhan was the noble sou 
competent to fulfil that need”. 


The literary movements that preceded these poets were also 
similar in respect of the desideratum in both. Before Tulsi the 
ruling ideology was Nirguna Bhakti represented by Kabirdas, Malik 
Mohamed Jayasi and others. Kabir propagated the idea of an all- 
pervading Almighty God without form or quality and spurned all 
sorts of rituals including idol worship, pilgrimage, etc., of the Hindus 
and “roza”, “namaz” and other religious practices of the Muslims. 
His ideal could be followed only by those who could rise above 
commonplace religious dogmas. Jayasi’s “ Padmavat” was a love 
epic and so it could not provide an all-comprehensive picture of life. 
The lyrical poems of Surdas, though the poet belonged to the 
Saguna School, struck only at a single chord, ic. “ Madhurya ” 
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as the entire fabric of his poetry was woven around the world- 
fascinating beauty and charm of the child Krishna and his many 
sports and heroic exploits in Vrija or Gokul. He did not touch 
the more serious aspects of life. There was something like a void 
in the hearts of the people and it could only be filled by Tulsidas 
by propagating devotion to Rama whom he presented as the pro- 
tector of the entire humanity and the embodiment of all virtues. 
And his Ramcharit Manas was all-comprehensive in resptct of the 
problems of life and their solutions it offered. 


Before Ezhuthachhan there were two works in Malayalam on 
the Ramayana theme—‘“ Ramacharitam” by Srirama Kavi and 
Kannassa Ramayana and two works on the Krishna theme — 
Kannassa Bhagavatham, and Krishna Gatha of Cherussery. During 
the period of Ramacharitam, Malayalam was dominated by Tamil. 
The Kannassa Ramayana had absorbed a greater percentage of 
Sanskrit words, yet Keralites as a whole could not own it because 
of the language hurdles it presented. “Krishna Gatha? with all its 
sweetness was littered with satirical and errotic contexts. The ele- 
ment of devotion was practically absent. So, serious-minded people 
naturally looked askance at it. The religious scene was further 
vitiated by the Tantric practices of a sect in Hinduism which 
involved free use of fish, meat, women and alcohol. So by all 
means it was left to Ezhuthachhan to open a new vista before the 
people. This he did in a manner most pleasing to them. He 
identified the problems lying hidden in the various contexts of the 
story of Ramayana with those of his own people and awakened 
them to a life of piety and righteousness. 


Historians of Tulsidas are unanimous that his Ramcharit Manas 
is a grand attempt at co-ordinating diversities — devotion and know- 
ledge, household life and asecticism, Brahmin and Chandala, and 
language (of the people) and Sanskrit. The same is said of Ezhu- 
thachhan and his historians have used the same terminology “Saman- 
waya as in the context of Tulsidas. 


Tulsidas reflects in the beginning of Ramcharit Manas that he 
is narrating the story of Rama which has been authenticated in 
the various Puranas, Nigamas and Agamas, the Ramayana and also 
in some other works, in Bhasa (Hindi) for the solace of his own 
soul (swantasukhaya) Ezhuthachhan has also a few words on the 
purpose of his writing his Ramayana in Bhasha (Malayalam) and 
he has prefaced Chintaratnam rather apologetically that the great 
men who are erudite in the Sastras and the Kavyas should not 
despise his work as it is in the language. It is evident that both 
the poets had to face hostilities from the Sanskrit-educated elite for 
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their revolutionary deviation—a fact which underscores the pre- 
dominance of Sanskrit all over India. 


Both the poets narrate the story as told by Shiva to His 
spouse, Parvati, but while Tulsi gets it as related to him by Kaka- 
bhusundi, Tunchan has it sung by his famous song birds— tbe 
parrot and the mynah. 


The trend and temper and the devotional content of the works 
of both the poets in general bear an astonishingly close resemblance 
to one another. Twelve works of Tulsidas have been recognised 
as authentic — Dohavali, Kavitavali, Geetavali, Ramagya Prasna, 
Vinay Patrika, Ram Charit Manas, Ram Leela Nahachhu Vairagy 
Sandipini, Parvati Mangal, Janaki Mangal, Barve Ramayan and 
Krishna Geetavali. 


Following are the works of Ezhuthachhan which have gained 
authenticity — Harinama Keerthanam, Devi Mahatmyam, Jrupathi- 
nalu vritham (an abridged story of the Ramayana in twenty-four 
chapters of twenty-four different meters), Chintaratnam, Kaivalya- 
navaneetam, Adhyatma Ramayanam, Mahabharatam, Sivapuranam 
and Bhagavatam (the last two, are however, still under dispute). 


A cursory view of these works would reveal the fact that both 
the poets were ardent devotees of Lord Vishnu, and in their devo- 
tion to Rama in particular they have vied with each other. Tunchan 
could not simply mention the name of Rama (or Krishna). Instead 
he would exercise into a whole repertoire of synonyms of adoration 
and sometimes add “the God enthroned in my heart” (ennude unlil 
vilangunna deivatamı. Tulsi has gone a step further and walked 
Straight into the company of Rama, Sita and Lakshmana ! 


There is an intriguing episode in the Ramacharit Manas in 
which Tulsi refers to an aged hermit (“ tapasa ”) whom Rama, Sita 
and Lakshmana “met” on their way to the forest. No other 
author of the Ramayana has brought in an unnamed “tapasa” in 
flesh and blood to meet Sri Rama. Most critics are therefore 
agreed that the “tapasa” is none other than Tulsidas himself. How- 
ever this episode, most puzzling and fantastic as it is, has helped 
scholars in locating the place of birth of Tulsidas at Rajapur where 
the hermit was described to have had emerged from nowhere. 


Both Tulsi and Tunchan were drunk deep in the Nondualit 
(Advaita) philosophy of Sankara. The essence of the philosophy 
is that Jeeva and Brahman are one and the same, but what gives 
them separate identities is “Maya” (the Eternal Illusion). The 
concept of Maya has been elucidated by both poets with the help 
of the serpent—rope metaphor—‘ The world is an illusion but it is 
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taken for real as a piece of rope is mistaken for a snake”. Up- 
holding this concept both poets have underscored the transcience 
and nothingness of life. Tulsi has compared it to a dream in which 
one lives a happy and splenderous life in a palace but everything 
fades into nothingness as he wakes up. Ezhuthachhan has driven 
home the idea by striking a few similes—wayfarers assembling in an 
inn to spend a night and dispersing, pieces of driftwood floating 
in a river, water contained in an unbaked earthen pot, etc. It is 
difficult to ascertain who has excelied the other in delineating the 
Maya concept. 


A few points of difference : Ramcharit Manas is an original 
work of Tulsidas which he accomplished in his old age when his 
poetry had crystallised, but Adhyatma Ramayana is a translation 
of a work of the same name in Sanskrit. But Ezhuthachhan has 
taken his characteristic freedom to improve on the work wherever 
necessary and even to correct the author where he has gone wrong 
unwittingly. Ezhuthachhan’s embellishments on the original have 
given it the semblance of an original work so much that today no 
Keralite is prepared to take Adhyatma Ramayana as a translation. 
The personality of Ezhuthachhan has gone into the work so inextti- 
cably that neither the work nor its author can be thought of in 
isolation. 


The Ramcharit Manas is the Magnum Opus of Tulsidas while 
among the works of Tunchan that position is enjoyed by his Maha- 
bharata. Further, the Adhyatma Ramayana ushered in the modern 
period in the history of Malayalam literature and Ezhuthachhan is 
hailed as the father of modern Malayalam. The Ramcharit Manas 
written in Avadhi, a local variation of Hindi, belongs to the early 
medieval period or the period of Devotion which was the Golden 
Age in the history of Hindi literature. 
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LOVE 


Dash Benhur 


Love is 

purchasing something 
fluid and fragrant 

in a like barter 
letting dip and drop 
in a dallying wish 

of projection 

to let the world 

steal glances at it 
and whine at 

its incubation 

but it hatches 
automatic and active 


nay very often 

it wounds the partners 
hacking the hope 
which they call 

a spoiled setting 
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12 A Tiger For Malgudi 


B. Parvathi 


R. K. Narayan, the famous Indian-English novelist, has behind 
him a golden half a century of creative writing. Even now, at the 
age of eighty, Narayan is a very busy and active writer. 


Narayan habitually denies the existence of any “philosophy” 
or “message” in his writing. He even emphasized in an interview 
that he has not produced his “masterpiece”, nor would he plan 
one. But A Tiger for Malgudi negates his denials and is undeni- 
ably the greatest and the most mature of his works — his “ master- 
piece”, for several reasons. Apart from being steeped in the Hindu 
Philosophical attitude to life, in the acceptance of the theory of 
“karma” and the cycle of life and “rebirth” and perceiving the 
godhead even in the meanest forms of life, this novel is a crystal- 
lized reflection of Narayan’s own response to the deeper needs of 
life. 

All his novels are named after the central characters, and as 
the title suggests here, the “hero” of the novel is Raja, a magnifi- 
cent tiger measuring eleven feet from head to tail. The introduc- 
tion of animals as characters is not new to the Indian story-telling 
tradition, where they have allegoric, symbolic and didactic functions 
as in the Panchatantra and Jataka tales. Justifying his choice of a 
tiger as the central character Narayan says: “...... humans have 
monopolized the attention of fiction writers. Man in his smugness 
never imagines for a moment that other creatures may also possess 
ego, values, outlook, and the ability to communicate, though they 
may be incapable of audible speech. Man assumes he is all impor- 
tant, that all else in creation exists only for his sport, amusement, 
comfort, or nourishment”. Hence, he creates a unique tiger posses- 
sing “a soul” within its “ forbidding exterior”, in whom the Sattva, 
Rajas and Tamogunas, the four stages of life baalya, yauvana, 
grihasta and vaanaprastha and the three important ways of yoga, 
karma, bhakti and jnaana, are skilfully blended. The other impor- 
tant characters in this novel are the Captain, Madan and the Master 
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with whom Raja’s life is closely related and in whose association 
Raja passes through the cycle of life— from freedom, captivity, 
discipline to freedom again. 

As a cub Raja lives happily under the protection of his mother 
and the illusion of her everlasting presence, “a natural delusion 
which afflicts all creatures, including human beings”. Her disappear- 
ance leaves Raja to fend for himself. In course of time he reigns 
supreme as the Lord of the jungle, despising the lion, and subduing 
lesser animals and striking terror in all. After his bloody fight 
with the mighty tigress, Raja and the tigress join forces. Raja 
becomes a householder soon and finds himself taking care of four 
cubs. The tigress and the cubs vanish like his mother and Raja, 
in search of his family, steps into human society, a “ thoughtless 
act” which he regrets later. Infuriated at the death of the tigress 
and the cubs Raja sets out to take revenge but ends up earning 
easy cattle for meal and thence into captivity. From a life of 
“ wildness, violence and unthinking cruelty inflicted on weaker crea- 
tures” Raja passes into life in a cage, “an impossible condition of 
living”, where he suffers “emptiness, helplessness and hopeless- 
ness”. 


Captured by the Captain for his circus, Raja finds the vast 
difference between the “grand silence” of the jungle and the “ noisy 
nature of humanity” distressing. While under training Raja suffers 
humiliation and hunger, and views all circus animals as “cursed 
creatures weighed down with the karma of their previous lives”. 
The period of suffering lasts until Raja learns obedience. From 
one difficult task Raja is forced to another by the Captain. He 


observes thus on their connection. 


“There was no meeting ground between us, but still we had 
so much to do with each other all the time. That was the irony 


. 


of fate”. 


The much advertised “ Four-in-one-Act” of Raja for the Jubilee 
Show of the Grand Malgudi Circus of the Captain places more 
difficulties in Raja’s path. During the Jubilee Show Raja is kept 
on light food for greater agility. The last item of his Four-in-one 
Act includes drinking milk from a saucer in the company of a goat. 
Jt becomes more and more difficult for Raja to accept milk in 
the company of the goat. His mouth waters at the sight of the 
goat. He finds the goat “appetizing” and milk “offensive”. For 
Raja 

“the agony of self-control was worse than the raging hunger. 
How lovely itd be to put one’s teeth to it and go off to the bamboo 
bush for a leisurely meal”. 
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Finally Raja kills the goat but ironically it does not appease his 
hunger. The circus chimp reprimands Raja for killing the goat. 
He even throws a piece of advice to eat fruit and nut like himself. 
Raja undergoes a period of “rest and isolation” after this, which 
actually means hunger, starvation and being deprived of the com- 
pany of other animals. This hurts him very much. 


When the Captain enters into a contract with Madan involving 
Raja, Raja suffers more humiliation and more degradation. He 
finds film-training vastly different from that of the circus ring. He 
wishes he could communicate with the Captain and make him 
understand his fatigue and dislike for the film atmosphere. But the 
Captain, “drunk with authority”, drives Raja to a point of despe- 
ration and he kills the Captain without even intending, to do so. 
There is no dearth of nemesis in the novel. Each falls a prey to 
his own failings. Raja loses freedom, becomes servile, suffers indig- 
nity, because of blind fury. However, the circus phase proves to 
be a disciplining factor in his life. The Captain brings about his 
death because of excessive self-confidence. In the confusion that 
follows the Captain’s death, Raja freely prowls the streets of Malgudi, 
wondering at the fragility and flimsiness of man who controlled 
him so long. Raja thus gains freedom, curses human society, and 
desires once more to belong to the jungle. But his brief imprison- 
ment in the headmaster’s room gives a new direction and meaning 
to his life, as it is here that the Master takes charge of Raja. 


The final stage in Raja’s life begins when the Master takes 
charge of him and “awakens” the “soul” within him. A non- 
verbal communication links Raja with the Master, a state in which 
transmission of thought is done from mind to mind. Raja gains 
knowledge and inner light in the company of the Master and learns 
much about himself and the world. He feels ashamed of his violent 
nature. He kills only to sustain himself and that too with longer 
intervals between each meal. He almost makes penance by con- 
trolling hunger and feels nobler for it. Raja observes that during 
meditation 


“a profound silence prevailed and the sublime state to which 
he had raised his mind carried mine also along”. 
The Master completely changes Raja. 


“He did not treat me as an animal which sat before him in 


respectful silence trying to understand his words”. 
When the time for his samadhi is near at hand, the Master ensures 
a life of safety for a now old and disabled Raja by entrusting 
him to the authorities of the zoo. Raja accepts this although with 
9) 
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a heavy heart. In the zoo be madly hopes for his Master to 
reappear and lead him to freedom again. 


The Captain is of humble origins. He comes from the Abu 
Lane of Malgudi. But he rises to the ownership of the Grand 
Malgudi Circus, through O’Brien’s monkey-parrot “Grand Irish 
Circus” of the street corner and Dadhajis Grand Circus through 
diligence and perseverance. The Captain is deeply involved in his 
work and committed to it. He is original, innovative and ambi- 
tious in his field. He is “law-abiding in a general sense”, and 
generally “indifferent in money matters”. Though very unrelent- 
ing, during training period the Captain well regulates hours of work 
and rest for each animal and shows deep concern for them. His 
overwhelming involvement with the circus world makes his wife 
grumble thus : 


“Only animals seem to be fit for his company”. 


He efficiently manages his circus troupe consisting of scores of 
animals, hundreds of men and women, and warns Madan the film- 
producer against “the tail wagging the dog” in his affairs. The 
wise chimp calls him a “damned fool” who considers himself the 
lord of the universe. He darkly wishes for a day when the Captain 
would be made to run round the ring. Contact with Madan and 
the affluence of the film industry, proves to be a corrupting influ- 
ence in the Captain’s life. In the beginning he refuses to pull out 
Raja’s teeth or claws and the use of an electric gadget to subdue 
him. He says : 


“I do not destroy the natural pride an animal possesses ”. 
He falls for the easy money offered by Madan, just as Raja falls 
for easy prey before his capture. Greed overpowers him as does 
excessive pride. He loses grip over himself and self-contol. ‘The 
consequential inconsiderateness for Raja’s fatigue brings about his 
end. The Master explains it thus : 


“People only follow their inclinations and sooner or later find 
their reward or retribution”. 


Madan’s plans to make a film on a giant training his pet goat and 
a tiger to live in peace are absurd, as he is not equipped with any 
story but shoot scenes and plans to connect them later with the 
help of a story writer! In Mr. Sampah, Sampath and others, 
engaged in producing “The Burning of Kama”, in spite of their 
money-mindedness and high mediocrity, are professionals at least, 
while Madan falls below even mediocrity but clamours for the 
Oscar. The fateful end of such attempts is predictable. Ravi’s 
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madness ruins the film in Mr. Sampath. Here, Raja, brushing past 
the camera after his “liberation”, sends it crashing down, lens, 
film, and all. 


The Master is an embodiment of the renunciation ideal, philo- 
sophical aspirations and spiritual attainments, exemplified in the 
Hindu way of life. Like the “gurus” of ancient times who sought 
to guide and enlighten their disciples, the Master takes on himself 
the responsibility of educating and humanizing Raja. He first 
appears to be an interfering and inquistive mendicant with his mad 
demand for a tigers safety and freedom. He indulges in common 
banter, proves argumentative and formidable as far as Raja is con- 
cerned. But he is a sanyasi. 


The Master exercises his powers to change Raja. He is neither 
high-sounding nor eloquent like Raju but speaks in simple terms 
about the cycle of life, the chain reaction set on by one’s actions, 
the relation between one’s nature and acion, ways of controlling 
nature by yogic practices, and on God and His Omniscience, for the 
sake of Raja’s understanding. He enlightens Raja on the reason 
for his captivity thus, which reflects on the theory of karma : 


“One has to face the reaction of every act if not in the same 
life, at least in another life or a series of lives. There can be no 
escape from it”. 


The Master quotes from The Bhagavadgita where Lord Krishna 
refers to himself as the one who gives and takes life, where he 


“reveals himself in a mighty terrifying form which pervades 
the whole universe in every form of life and action”. 


His advice to Raja to keep his eyes only on the path is replete 
with the understanding of the mischief the mind can get into 
through the eye. 


The key to happiness lies not in brooding over one’s short-comings 
but improvements. In spite of his attainments the Master never 
allows people to make a “godman™ out of him. He discourages 
them from having his “darshan” and taking “dust from his feet”. 
He considers these as words and actions indicative of mental slavery. 
He firmly tells them : 


“you must prostrate only before God. You should seek only 
God’s darshan, ...... the same God resides within all of us”. 


His final words to keep Raja are : 
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“ Both of us will shed our forms soon and perhaps we could 
meet again, who knows”. 


In this novel the lives of Raja, the Captain, Madan and the 
Master are closely linked as factors influencing, diverting and direct- 
ing each other. Each becomes the instrument of other’s fate or 
fortune. The Captain becomes a disciplining factor in Raja’s life. 
But Raja brings death to the Captain because of the latter’s pride 
and haughtiness. The Captain who is a symbol of concern and 
affection for his animals is driven to greed by the corrupting influ- 
ence of the cine-producer Madan. Madan actually paves the way 
for Raja’s freedom through violence and disturbance of normalcy 
without which the Master has no way of bringing Raja under his 
influence. In this way the novel has a well-knit plot which effec- 
tively presents its theme. 


What make this novel admirable are not merely its well-knit 
plot and fine character portrayal but the obvious connotations to 
the Hindu philosophy as exemplified in The Bhagavadgita. The 
characters of the Master, the Captain and Raja stand for Sativa, 
Rajas and Tamogunas and Raja himself progresses from one guna 
to the other by which he becomes a Sattvic at the end. From a 
state of total ignorance, fury, haughtiness and strength Raja passes 
through stages of humiliaion, discipline and desire to please the 
captain, to a state of calm and peace through association with the 
Master. Raja treads the difficult path of improving his nature and 
what awaits such transformation can be nothing short of self-realiza- 
tion. The three ways of attaining salvation, through jnana, bhakti 
and karma are subtly presented in the Master, Raja and the Cap- 
tain. The Master leaves his mundane life in quest of self-realiza- 
tion and attains it through penance, meditation and knowledge; the 
Captain fulfills himself through his deep commitment to work is 
karma yoga, yoga meaning skill in works. Raja also attains this 
state through bhakti or devotion to the Master. 


There are many incidents and traits of character which remind 
us of Narayan’s earlier novels. However, there is a definite pro- 
gress from artistic achievement to philosophic attainment in this 
novel. 


Narayan’s Tiger resolves for once the enigma of his novels. 
The writer, elusive so far regarding his attitudes and commitments, 
persistent in his denial of philosophical strains in his novels, has 
at last put in concrete form his convictions and attitudes. Jt does 
not mean that there is total change in the tone of this novel. On 
the other hand, it bears the usual stamp of humour, irony and satire 
plus a serenity which is admirable. Narayan’s hall-mark humour 
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shines through in this novel also. In the jungle the leopard thinks 
no end of the “superiority of spots over stripes”, as Raja contemp- 
tuously remarks the birds and monkeys consider themselves “ above 
the normal rules and laws of the jungle”; and he also calls 
human ‘beings * bipeds” ; Raja is supposed to be on: ~* milk-drink- 
ing terms with the goat; he dislikes milk and wonders how it is 
found inside the cow “which itself tastes so good; O’Brien’s Grand 
Irish Circus consisis of a parrot and a monkey; India’s commitment 
to the principle of non-violence is to be shown through Madan’s 
crazy notion of a tiger and goat living in harmony as the Captain 
shows them on * milk-drinking terms; the exaggerated account of 
the villagers regarding the tiger, the confusion and arguments which 
ensue Raja’s lock up in the headmaster’s room, the ‘Save Tiger 
Committee’ and AlIphonse’s authoritative off-the-tangent remarks 
are extremely delightful as is the serenity of the Master’s words. 


Read with or without its philosophical overtones A Tiger for 
Malgudi remains an enchanting novel. 


RESOLUTION 
Dr. T. N. Vrajbal 


I will not give way 

I will not empty myself. 

I will bear the life-breath 
on the feet of the rays. 
What forest will shelter 
the darkness vanquished ? 


It is the man who will 
fathom the sea 

and sail round the world 
in a bark of stone. 


(Translated from Hindi by 
Ravi S. Varma.) 
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13 The Prognostic Potential 
of Kalidasa’s Simiies 


nr cre re ree er er CE OS m e 


V. L. Narayanacharyulu 


G 


“Manam” means a scale or a standard. “Upa” means near- 
about. Thus “Upamanam™” signifies a near-about-scale or an 
improvised standard. Where a phenomenon can not be brought 
under the yoke of a perfect measure, because of the multi-dimen- 
sionality that permeates it, the only subterfuge, to assess its purport, 
is to bring it under the spell of an Upamanam. And the adepts 
in deploying “ Upama ” suggestively highlight the dimension that is 
to work out the dynamics of the events to come later, as the 
summum bonum of the contemplated comparison. That is how, 
prognosis gets mixed up in the upamas of great poets. Kalidasa 
being a pastmaster in this craft, prognosis beams through his upamas 
in an Anupama fashion. “UPAMA and KALIDASA™” is quite a 
hackneyed subject and his versatile genius in exploiting this alankara 
is worked out in great detail by a very large section of men of 
letters. However, it is only the semantic aspects that received the 
widest possible acclaim. The kinematic aspect, in terms of the 
potential for prognosis. as revealed by the contents and colours of 
his upamas, does not get its due recognitin, and in this paper 
J venture to show a little bit of my own reflection in that direction 
and throw some light on the immanent prognostic elements con- 
tained in a select few upamas from his celebrated works. To 
start with Raghuvamsam. 


1. Bhogeeva Mantroushadhi Ruddha Veeryaha. 


Dileepa. who is overpowered by the lion is likened to a snake 
under the spell of magic and/or herb. It is common knowledge 
that the spell of magic is only for a while. That Dileepa gets 
eventually released is suggested poignatly by the simile, Oshadhi 
means an annual plant or herb which dies after becoming ripe 
(V.S. Aptc). That the eventual release will be only after the fulfil- 
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ment of the purpose of the imposition of the spell also comes out 
from a certain ramification of the signification of the term Oshadhi. 
Nextly, what is overpowered is only valour—the vigour of physical 
movements and the mentation in respect of its deployment. The 


‘suggestion here is that Dileepa’s powers of discrimination did not 


undergo any diminution, and this is well borne out by the subse- 
quent conversation with the lion, which Plays a pivotal role in the 
dynamics of the plot. Lastly, the term “Ruddha Veerya” can- 
notes constrained seminal efficacy and it later turns out to be the 
consequence of the curse of Kamadhenu and points in the direction 
of the eventual emanicipation from the spell of the curse. So much 
of prognosis in a simple simile and that is Kalidasa. 


2. Prabhata Kalpa Sesineva Sarvari. 


Sudakshina. in her advanced pregnancy, is compared to the 
night just before dawn. Apart from the aptness of the simile in 
terms of her paleness as reflected by the fadding moon and all 
that, the powerful prognosis is that a son is presently emerging 
in the dynasty of the Sun, even as the Sun is all set to rise in 
the East. 


3. Tri Sadhana Sakti Riva Dhamakshayam. 


Even as the power of Trisadhana yields abiding results, Sudak- 
shina gave birth to Raghu. The hint is that the infant, that Raghu 
is now, will in course of time earn infinite fame by the dint of the 
three Powers of Uthsaha, Prabhu and Mantra that went into his 
very genesis, along of course, with the fortification he could bring 
to bear in his own life. The simile also suggests signal placement 
for Raghu in the dyasty and offers the justification for naming the 
dynasty after him, for his genesis is likened to the fulfilment of 
Thrisadhana in Ardhamakshyam. 


4. Chayeva Tham Bhoopatiranvagachcheth (-6) 


Dileepa’s following Nandini is compared to shadow following 
substance. One may wonder how Dileepa failed to follow the cow 
into the dark cave (II-27). The poet portends it in this simile, long 
before the event took place. The darkness of the cave inhibits 
shadows and as such Dileepa, following as a shadow, failed to 
follow the cow into the cave, as a matter of his ordinary course. 
He goes there a little later, and the story takes its own course, but 
the prognosis in the simile stands out on careful observation. 


5. Jagmur Vibhata Graha Mandabhasaha. 


i The princes that attended the Swayamvaram of Indumati are 
like pre-dawn planets with bedimmed brilliance. The simile presa- 
ges the entry of the son of the Sun’s dynasty, Aza, who wins the 
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hand of the princess eventually. That the Sun is the king of planets 
is the soul of this Alankara. 


6. Hradhaha Prasanna Eva Goodha Nakraha. 

The Swayamvara sabha, after Indumati weds Aza, is like a 
tranquil lake, concealing crocodiles in its depths. The simile port- 
ends the eventual affrontery the discarded princes, in consortium, 
unleash on the invincible Aza. 


7. Chaya Vrukshamiva Adhwagaha, Madhye Parijata Miva Aparam. 

Lord Narayana is to Devas what an umbrageous tree is to way- 
farers. He is also like an yet another Parijatam. These compari- 
sons presage the protection that Raghu Rama proferrs to the Ravan- 
afflicted Devas, as also the fulfilment of their desires. 


8. Sapuri Streeva Kantha Paribhoga Mayatam. 

The city of Mithila tolerated the outrage that the army of 
Dasaradha indulged in in its outskrits, even as a woman swallows 
the rudeness of her consort. The simile indicates eventual marital 
ties between Mithila and Ayodhya. 


9. Syena Paksha Pari¢hoosaralakha. 

Pestered with the dust liberated by the wings of ravens, covered 
by the blood-red dusky clouds, the entire space (disaha) became 
intolerant of sight, even as a woman in periods becomes so, with 
her dishevelled hair, and redresed clothes. The portent of Ayodhya, 
with the suggestion that it is quite a natural phenomenon, which 
ultimately fructifies into a good and long cherishad end. 


10. Varoodhineem, Uttata Nadee Rayadha Sthaleem. 

Just as the banks lose their indentity when the rivers overflow 
them, the army of Dasaradha lost its composure. The hint is about 
the immediate entry of Bhargavarama. But just as spate is but 
for a while, so will be the eventual effervescence of Bhargavarama 
is the potent presentiment of the particular simile. 


11. Vainatheya Semithasya. 

Sun is as dull as the mani (jewel) that fell from the hood of 
a snake, on its being vanquished by Garukmata. Prognasis is that 
Bhargavarama will be overpowered. 


12. Udwavamendra Siktabhith Bilamagna Mivoragau. 

Even as rain-mellowed soil projects the erstwhile hole-concealed 
snakes, Kaikayi. after being softened by her husband, vomitted two 
boons, all the while meandering in her bosom. Apart from the 
other beauties of this simile, the prognosis is the eventual deaths 
of Dasaradha and Ravana. The boon of Bharatabhisekam, expected 
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to take immediate effect unleashes the almost immediately following 
death of Dasaradha. The other boon of Rama Pravrajanam, seek- 
ing to extended it to years fourteen presages Ravana’s death, ensu- 
ing after the span of the boon. The snakes are boons, it must be 
noted, and hence, even if they entail in the deaths of a few persons, 
they cater to Loka Kalyanam. Such is the immanent purport of 
the simile. 


So much for Raghuvamsam which was extensively covered in 
this paper, only marginal coverage from other works follows, 
because of limitations of space. The follwing are from Kumara 
Sambhavam. 


13. Samya Prayogada Parikshathamyam. 

The Lord of Mountains generates Satidevi in Menaka, even 
as activity with gusto in the direction of morality, unvitiated by 
being perfectly prosecuted, yields wealth. This simile suggests that 
Parvati is cut out for accomplishment of her mission and presages 
the entire course of the Kavyam in its dynamic signification. 


14. Pathangavath Vahnimukham Vivakshuh. 

Manmadha is like a moth, ready to enter the mouth of fire. 
The eventuality of his being consumed by Siva’s Nethragni is pre- 
saged. 


15. Harastu Kinchith Parilupta. 

On seeing the fullmoon face of Parvati, Lord Siva undergoes 
a marginal (and superficial too) loss of composure, even as the 
ocean undergoes a superficial turmoil under the spell of fullmoon. 
The cause for the full bloom of Parvati’s face is the machination 
of Manmadha from behind and the superficial turmoil in Siva leads 
to the loss of the superficial aspect (Tanu) of Manmadha. This 
is the prognostic portion of the simile. 

Now, one from Meghasandesam. 
16. Ratna Chchaya 

The Sun at dusk imbuing it with the finesse of a diamond, 
the rainbow coming from the yondar mouth of a snake-pit acting 
as a plume, the cloud is like Lord Vishnu donning the role of 
Gopala, brandishing peacock feather. Lord Krishna is a celebrated 
emissary in Mahabharata. Kalidasa introduces the intention of 
Yaksha to use cloud for his Sandesam in this simile. 

Lastly one simile from Abhijnana Shakuntalam. 


17. Yayatheriva Sermistha 
Kanwa’s benediction to Sakuntala on her leaving to join her 
husband is that she be to her husband as beloved as Sarmishta 
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to Yayati. Sarmishta undergoes many travails, but begets a son 
for Yayati, and that son becomes the heir eventually. The simile 


portends many a discomfiture for Shakuntala, but augurs well with 
the final fulfilment. ; 


To sum up, Kalidasa’s Upamas unfold ever fresh vistas of 
Suggestivity and retain their charm, as if they were unsmelt flowers 


and uncut diamonds, not only by semantic graces, but by thematic 
nuances as well. 


That is why Vallabhacharya enjoins that Kavyas of poets like 
Kalidasa must be continually minded by scholars, world over, 
reflecting their infinite experience and immaculate expertise in all 
the Sastras. 
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14 A Critical Study of S. Balu Rao’s 
‘The Still Small Voice” 
S. N. Rath 


New Poetry In India : 


No drawing , not even of Salvator Rosa, is as thought-provoking 
as the hawk descending upon a bird. This has been very symbolic- 
ally engraved on the title page of S. Balu Rao’s newly-published 
collection of poetry, The Still Small Voice. The bird seems to be 
singing not knowing its approaching doom. The tree it sits on is 
with a scanty foliage. The sky is perhaps simmering with grey. 
One may want to know why the poet has preferred to adorn the 
title page of his book with the head piece of a hawk descending 
upon a tiny bird, a picture that shows nature in tooth and claw. 
Western sensibility, trained up in the atmosphere of the philosophy 
of doom, may suggest that the hawk is an emissary of death indi- 
cating destruction. But we are here not to say this. Our business 
is to shift our mind to another clime. This is not to forget the 
implied meaning of the image however. Rather than this, our 
intention is to say that the picture has sprouted from an oriental 
tradition of thought. Although the hawk reminds us of 


tyranny and terror 
of war, hunger, disease, death and separation, 
a thousand other stings of humiliation, 


(The Still Small Voice) 
with another turn of mind, the bird, with a song in its throat, is 
meaningfully suggestive of the continued mirth of life, a suggestion 
added to the value of existence. Studied in this light the image 
is able to tell us of the forgotten philosophy which India used to 
teach ages ago. It is necessary to say that among all the heinous 
activity of men the poet’s voice is alone true, for it is capable 
enough to raise the standard of life and please the souls of men. 
And so no force on earth can knock it down even if his mortal 
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body is destroyed. Being the voice of the soul poetry lives in 
Eternity. But initially it is 


A speck of felt feeling 

no bigger than a banian seed 

a drop of mute hot tear 

crusted in the silence 

of cold winter nights, 

wakes up slowly as if from sleep 


(The Still Small Voice) 


Certainly, the emotion is based on a realisation that poetry in 
essence is an offshoot of a drop of mute hot tear. Many such 
sombre thoughts (symbolically, winter nights) may, on occasions, 
impel the poet to hold his pen. In this process mute words become 
vibrant with the power of speech under the magic spell of imagi- 
nation. 


The voice 

now free intense passionate 
bursts forth 

leaving the poet behind 


(The Still Small Voice) 


Tf the spell of the imaginative moment is not retained either in 
memory or in language, it is likely to fade away in the calm void 
of the mind. Once the poem is born, it travels into the future 
leaving the poet far behind. Because of his poetry the poet becomes 
one with Eternity. Mr. Rao explains the complexity of this process 
with a surprising clarity. 


When under a fairy spell, I work on a 

Poem feverishly for a couple of nights 

at a stretch and if it acquires a fairly 

agreeable shape in the first attack itself, 

it is as good as done. Otherwise, tired and bored, 
I put it aside for another day which may never 
dawn at all. 


(About These Poems) 


The immediate need to retain this moment is language, which, in 
the inner glow of the imagination, is clearly seen by the poet. The 
word, that physical incarnation of the poet’s experience, is the first 
necessity. To an unimaginative mind the word is without flower 
or fruit. But to the poet who knows his art well the word is 
everything. It is the vehicle of his total experience. 
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The word 

in calm contemplation 

builds itself up 

word by word 

phrase by phrase 

now accepting 

now rejecting 

gaining in meaning 

and going beyond 

moving 

in unperceived rhythms. 
(Tht Still Small Voice) 


The poetic voice moves beyond the immediate to merge with the 
universal. But every time the word remains to be the significant 
factor in the creation of poetry. The poet by the nature of his 
art is an architect of words. The poem is like a temple. In it 
is enshrined meaning which is also the idea. The Still Small Voice 
is a beautiful poem related to the general principles of life and 
literature. 


Unlike those that weep at the flux of things, Balu Rao looks 
forward with a hope that never comes to rest. Spreading its wings 
to the ends of time and knocking at the gates of unborn tomorrow, 
poetry transcends time and space and keeps the hope of the poet 
alive for prosperity. With this the spirit of Indian optimism expands 
its evetr-opening frontier. One’s expectation does not end with the 
setting sun nor does he lose his hope of a beautiful dawn that 
ensues the night. Here language thinks for us. 


We stretch our years into an eternity 
with an unuttered wish that the sun may never set. 


(This, too, My Love, is Love) 


The intensity of this kind of thought is increased when “ murkiness 
would melt into simmering pools of sun” is used in For Father, 
with Love. It is a message India can only give to humanity at 
this moment when everyone gropes in the engulfing gloom. And 
more than this 


Ah, to think that there is still 
something in these broken lines 
that they can hold 
this broken world I 
(These. Broken Lines) 


is not a precept but an example for men to believe. Poverty does 
not obstruct the chosen path of virtue. Men do not set the school 
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bus on fire. Here in India men know how to control their minds 
and to overcome the rising wave of anger that cries for revenge. 
The wisdom of the ages descends upon the atmosphere of thought 
in These Broken Lines. Melancholy is not an accepted principle in 
Indian thought but a forbidden fruit. To understand the symbol- 
ism of the “Small Voice” one has to arrive at this aspect of 
thought that stands supreme in the poems. 


For the sustaining peace and happiness in society a healthy 
atmosphere in the family is an imperative need. All feel this today. 
Amity between the spouses form without doubt the cornerstone of 
India’s social life. This, too, My Love, is Love is an epitome of 
this culture which is visibly absent in other parts of the world 
today. 

Here we sit as close to each other 

as the Jong years of our togetherness 
with the same fervour 

as when we saw our first moon together. 


(This, too, My Love, is Love) 


Outside home the landscape may witness commotion or the climate 
may not be conducive to peace but if the inside of it registers a 
tranquil situation it will contribute a great deal to society for its 
health and happiness. The father may be harsh towards his child- 
ren while imposing discipline on them, yet, like Goldsmith’s village 
school master, he is kind and knows well the meaning of his mea- 
sures. For Father, with Love is a feautiful poem on this account. 


It has been said that art bereft of the experience of life cannot | 
survive. If art reflects the life of the comfortable few, it may be 
said that it is incomplete. Not dwelling too much upon the picture 
of life lived by the upper class of people Mr. Rao engages his 
imagination to build up a poetic structure taking the life pattern 
of the toiling poor, the aged ageless woman deserted by her son or 
the ill-fed road-builder and his family. Either The View from my 
Window or The Poster Story is, therefore, a social document. Here 
is an account of the road-builder. 


you with your woman and the child 
huddling in the still cradle of a basket 
amidst pots and pans of your noonday meal 
under mounds of dirty clothes. 


(The View from My Window) 


The baby cries amid work and the mother “ picks up the baby and 
feeds it/from her shaddock-breasts”. How does the poet react to 


this situation ? 
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‘My golden-brown toast turns to gravel, 
the cottage cheese hardens into stone, 


“No, it is too much” for him and he cannot eat any more. This 
may be one’s sacrifice for others, or this may also be one’s renunci- 
ation of his pleasure on realising the misery of the poor that live 
with us. How great is the moment when man comes to feel for 
man in this way. Humanity climbs upward through this. 

Post-Independence Indian society, in spite of all the develop- 
ment for the uplift of the poor, still suffers from an economic im- 
balance. As a result of this the life of the poor is intolerably 
depressing. 


An urchin, 
one of Mother Hunger’s brood, 
ditched both by God and men, 
stood rummaging 
the city’s garbage 
for his daily bread. 
(The Greater Devil) 


At one time the poet is sad and at the other he is satirical since 
he feels the pinch of this situation in his heart. Not as a passive 
observer of events but as an active agent of conscience he looks 
at facts and expresses his concern. 


Long years ago, 
we made a tryst with destiny. 
We craved for the light 


But we, the accursed, 
long innured to the dark. 
(Our Tryst with Destiny) 


A clear thinking mind can only find the difference between promise 
and fulfilment. Today the fact remains that all our hopes have 
not been fulfilled. Independent India has not been able to keep 
all her children happy. Now one who lives to witness the present 
circumstance in the country is bound to be disillusioned. Still we 
shall crave for the light as we did once, even if the present is 
“another night”. 


On one count the Still Small Voice is the voice of humanity 
audible to us through the voice of the poet. On another it is the 
voice of the present that directs us to the future of mankind. 
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15 Samuel Butler’s ‘“Erewhon”’ 
As A Satirical Utopia 


Dr. S$. Ramaswamy 


Samuel Butler has said “I did not want to write Erewhon. 
I wanted to go on painting and found it an abominable nuisance 
being dragged willy-nilly into writing it. So with all my books — 
the subjects were never of my own choosing; they pressed them- 
selves upon me with more force than I could resist”. Erewhon, 
thus is, par excellence the book that is written in spite of the author. 
As Butler puts it— “The books came and said they were to be 
written, I grumbled a little and wrote them’. Strangely enough, 
the reader too feels that Erewhon presses itself on him with more 
force than he can resist and the book compels the reader to read 
it almost in spite of himself and he has absolutely no reason to 
grumble about it either. 


It is necessary at the utset to remember that our author Samuel 
Butler is different from the Samuel Butler of the seventeenth century 
England who is the author of Hudibras. Samuel Butler, the author 
of Erewhon was born in 1835 and educated in St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. He spent some of his early years in New Zealand, 
which experience he used in creating the local colour in Erewhon. 
He studied painting and exhibited at the Royal Academy. He died 
in 1902. His Erewhon was published in 1872, Erewhon Revisited 
was published nearly thirty years later in 1901, The Way of All Flesh 
came out in 1903. His Italian journeys led to the publication of 
Alps and Sanctuaries and his Note Books, a selection from his 
manuscripts were posthumously published. It is on these works 
that Butler’s fame rests. 


In spite of the fact that Erewhon is an anagram for “Nowhere”, 
Butler seems to have been particular about how the word is pro- 
nounced. The Preface to the first edition says— “The Author 
wishes it to be understood that Erewhon is pronounced as a word 
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of three syllables, all short, thus E-re-whon. Erewhon is not as 
outlandish a place as the land explored by Gulliver. Since it has 
already been mentioned that Erewhon is oly an anagram for No- 
where, the “Nowhere” character of it need not be defined as it 
would be an exercise in futility. The word Utopia refers not merely 
to “a place, state or condition ideally perfect” but “nowhere exist- 
ing”. Erewhon, as a Satirical utopia seems to proceed from the 
latter idea. 

When Butler refers fairly early in his book to the “ extraordi- 
nary perversions of thought which existed among Erewhonians” we 
recognize his satirical intention. He says —‘“ The Erewhonians hold 
that unalloyed virtue is not a thing to be immoderately indulged in. 
I was shown more than one case in which the real or supposed 
virtues of parents were visited upon the children to the third and 
fourth generation’. The tone of voice for his satire is made clear 
with sentences like this and then we are all set to read him in the 
proper spirit with the right perspective. We will now look at just 
a few samples from his book to see for ourselves how Butlers 
Erewhon is satirical utopia. 


One of the venerable institutions of Erewhon is the institution 
of the Straighteners. The “straightener” is quite simply an expert 
who cures a moral ailment. Butler comments on the rigorous train- 
ing that a straightener has to undergo — “It stands to reason that 
he who would cure a moral ailment must be practically acquainted 
with it in all its bearings. The straightener is required to set apart 
certain seasons for the practice of each vice in turn. Those who 
intend to be specialists, rather than general practitioners devote 
themselves more Particularly to the branch in which their practice 
will mainly lie. Some have been obliged to continue their exercises 
during their whole lives and some devoted men have actually died 
as martyrs to whatever branch of vice they may have chosen for 
special study ”. 


“ 


About vegetarianism in Erewhon, Butler says that the “ unseen 
power” had commanded that “the only animal food that you may 
eat, is the flesh of any birds, beasts or fishes that you may come 
upon as having died a natural death or any that may have been 
born prematurely, or so deformed that it is a mercy to put them 
out of their pain; we may also eat all such animals as have com- 
mitted suicide”. Butlers satirical approach cannot be better illu- 
strated than by quoting his comments on this mandate. He says 
“Tt was found that animals were continually dying natural deaths, 
under more or less suspicious circumstances. Suicidal mania, again, 
which had hitherto been confined exclusively to donkeys, became 
alarmingly prevalent even among such for the most part self-respect- 
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ing creatures as sheep. It was astonishing how some of these un- 
fortunate animals would scent a butchers knife if there was one 
within a mile of them, and run right up against it if the butcher 
did not get it out of their way in time”. 


Butlers views regarding life and death not merely show him 
as a man interested in philosophical ideas —he took himself seri- 
ously as a philosopher — but they reveal his Swiftian approach to 
satire. Here, is Butler talking about what he calls a “ Birth- 
Formula”. He says that the Erewhonians have devised something 
which they call a birth formula—a document which varies in words 
according to the caution of Parents, but is much the same practi- 
cally in all cases...... These formulae are printed on common Paper 
at a moderate cost for the poor; but the rich have them written 
on parchment and handsomely bound so that the getting up of a 
person’s birth formula is a test of his social position. They com- 
mence by setting forth, that whereas A.B. was a member of the 
kingdom of the unborn, where he was well provided for in every 
way and he had no cause of discontent, etc., he did of his own 
wanton depravity and restlessness conceive a desire to enter into 
this present world; that thereon having taken the necessary steps 
as set forth in laws of the unborn kingdom he did with malice 
aforethought set himself to plague and pester two unfortunate people 
who had never wronged him and who were quite contented and 
happy until he conceived this base design against their peace; for 
which wrong he now humbly entreats their pardon”. Butler pro- 
ceeds to quote from what he calls Erewhonian mythology — *“ To 


be born is a felony ...... Consider the infinite risk; to be born 
of wicked parents and trained in vice : to be born of silly parents 
and trained to unrealities ...... Remember too, that there never yet 


was a man of forty who would not come back into the world of 
the unborn if he could do so with decency and honour. Being in 
the world he will as a general rule stay till he is forced to go; 
but do you think that he would consent to be born again, and 
relive this life, if he had the offer of doing so? Do not think it. 
If he could so alter the past as that he should never have come 
into being at all, do you not think that he would do it very gladly? ” 
This Swiftian tone, however, gives place to the typical Butlerian 
banter when he satirises the unfelt grief that is very often expressed. 
He says, “ Returning to the Erewhonian customs in connection with 
death there is one which I can hardly pass over. When anyone 
dies, the friends of the family write no letters of condolence nor 
wear mourning, but they send little boxes filled with artificial tears 
and with the name of the sender painted neatly upon the outside of 
the lid. The tears vary in number from two to fifteen or sixteen 
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according to the degree of intimacy or relationship; and people 
sometimes find it a nice point of etiquette to know the exact number 
which they ought to send. Strange as it may appear, this atten- 
tion is highly valued, and its omission by those from whom it might 
be expected is keenly felt. These tears were formerly struck with 
adhesive plaster to the cheeks of the bereaved, and were worn in 
Public for a few months after the death of a relative; they were 
then banished to the hat or bonnet”. 


Though storied urn and animated bust cannot call the fleeting 
breath back to its mansion, even the utopian Erewhonians are not 
Past the vanity of human wishes and even from their tombs the 
voice of nature cries. The Erewhonians, Butler points out “have 
their statues made while they are still alive and write inscriptions 
under them which are often quite as untruthful as our own cepi- 
taphs”. Butler’s ironic contemplation of human vanity and ego- 
tism is revealed when he says, “If a person is ugly he does not sit 
as a model for his own statue although it bears his name. He gets 
the handsomest of his friends to sit for him”. Butler’s ruthless 
eye does not spare womenkind either. He points out — “ Women 
generally sit for their own statues, from a natural disinclination to 
admit the superior beauty of a friend, but they expect to be 
idealised ”’. 


What one finds in Butler the satirist is not so much a passic- 
nate anger which frets and fumes, raves and rants but a deceptively 
quiet and apparently unoffending amused irony. Part of the charm 
of Erewhon consists in its pricking the bubble of Victorian com- 
placency. Butler’s partiality for clear sense and his sharp flavour 
for wit are the hallmarks of his writing. Butlers achievement lies 
not merely in holding a mirror upto nature but in his deep-rooted 
constructive intention in making man look at himself in all honesty 
as he really is so that he may cease to be what he should not be. 
This, however, does not make his work clumsily didactic but the 
gross man is purged away of all his mental impurities through the 
best medicine — honest to goodness laughter. 
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Reviews 


NATIONALISM IN SOUTH INDIA 
By Ch. M. Naidu. 


Mittal Publishers, Lawrence Road, Delhi-35. Price 125. 


This is a very necessary book of information about South 
Nationalism. It has been a misforture that historians and chronicles 
of the freedom struggle have never been giving particular attention 
to the contribution of the South in as much measure as that of the 
North. It is therefore a thoughtful attempt on the part of the author 
here to have presented the awakening in South India of a national 
move to seek the much wanted freedom from English Rule. The 
author has confined himself to the period before the advent of 
Gandhiji into politics, which event and later events in connection 
with his non-Cooperation movement, gained great attention of the 
world around. Writers of many kinds dwelt on the stirring events 
afterwards which brought the result of England Setting forced to 
part with India. 

The Introduction and the concluding chapter dwell upon subject 
of the growth of nation. The First Part includes the economic back- 
ground which seriatim traces the topics of agriculture, land revenue, 
irrigation, famine, forest, industry, railways and foreign trade. The 
many ways for depletion of raw resources from the country to 
England and consequent poverty of the masses are provided with 
facts and figures without exaggeration.Next, the social background 
is Portrayed with as much exactness as possible which are bourne 
out by the copious references and notes at the end of every chapter. 
Education, Journalism and Communities living together as the 
Hindus, Muslims and Christians have each a succinct account supplied 
But an omission no doubt is the cultural movements of the period. 
of Subramania Bharati. Though very significant as endorsed by the 
Poetry needs recognition for its inspiration to Nationalism. 

Personalities such as G. Subrahmania Aiyar and Sir S. Subrah- 
mania Aiyar who were responsible for early support in an ample 
measure to the movement find enough notice, and particularly the 
latter's famous letter to Woodrow Wilson after the first world war 
in the Appendix shows how bold a step the leaders took in trying 
to arouse international interest at that time when technology had 
not given all the facilities of communication which the later times 


boast of. 
K. Chandra Sekharan 
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QUEST FOR PEACE AND PROGRESS 
By Balkrishna Singhania. 


Abhinav Publications, E- 37 Hauz Khas, New Delhi 16. Price. Rs. 60 


An engaging account of the author's reflections on the present 
state of the society in India. Himself a public servant and an educa- 
tionist, the author has had plenty of opportunities to study human 
nature in different fields of life, personal and public, and this writing 
is a result of his mature thinking. He highlights the potentialities of 
the human being before he analyses the causes of his insecurity 
and ineffectivity in life in modern times. Material prosperity and 
intellectual sufficiency have been the bane of the advanced sections 
of Indian humanity. He pleads for a minimum of sanity in dealings 
with people. He calls for a return to the study of scriptures with 
the help of God-men and consequent refashioning of the goals ot 
life. He draws upon his own experiences and those of others to 
illustrate his points. He underlines the dangers of institutionalising 
every forward movement, be it in religion or social reform. The 
heart rather than the mind lead. Purificatory disciplines like ceremo- 
nial worship, meditation under guidance, faith in God and his super- 
natural agencies, are mentioned as sure helpers in a movement for 
self-recovery that the author counsels. 


— M.P. Pandit 


HYMNS TO THE MYSTIC FIRE 
By Sri Aurobindo. 


Sri Aurobindo Book Distribution Agency, Pondicherry - 605 002. 
Price Rs. 60. 


If we are prepared to listen carefully when Vedic rites are in progress 
during an auspicious function at home or in the temple, Madhu- 
chchandas Vaishwamitra can be heard clearly, agnimeele purohitæn : 
“I adore the Flame, the vicar. the divine Ritwik of the Sacrifice, 
the summoner who most founds the ecstasy”. These riks indited 
several thousand years ago by Indian seers are no ritualistic 
exercises though that has been the general impression, thanks to 
Sayana’s emphasis on the mysterious efficacy of the Mantras. 
Madhwachary sought to probe the inner significance of the hymns 
but his was a limited exercise. 


During the first decade of this century, when Sri Aurobindo 
came to Pondicherry after giving up politics, he found other scholarly 
patriots like V.V.S. Aiyar, Mandayam Srinivasachariar and Subra- 
mania Bharati who had also chosen self-exile in the French enclave. 
An intellectual camelot was eatablished and with Sri Aurobindo in 
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the lead as a benevolent King Arthur, magnificent adventures into 
the realms of India’s cultural heritage were enthusiastically under- 
taken. Subramania Bharati, for instance, translated several Vedic 
riks into mellifluous Tamil, and his prose poetry was a direct result 
of his Vedic studies. From Sri Aurobindo we gained on the Veda 
and much of his poetry including the epic Savitri was coloured by 
Vedic thought-processes. Sri Aurobindo’s intuitive interpretation of 
the Vedic hymns came as a revelation to the world of scholarship. 
His English translation of the Agni Sukthas with an informative fore- 
word and an illuminating essay on “ The Doctrine of the Mystics” is 
now a classic. 


According to Sri Aurobindo the Vedic Seers who began with 
a worship of the powers of the physical world became progressively 
more inward-tuned as they gathered mystic illumination. Ritam or 
Truth became the Central Object of their seeking to satisfy “the 
fathomless gulf of our spirit’s need? as they wished to keep this 
search away from the glare of vulgar, materialistic desires, they fixed 
double meanings for the mantras, “a device easily manageable in 
the Sanskrit language where one word often bears several different 
meanings, but not easy to render in an English translation and very 
often impossible’. Thus go meant a cow and also a ray of light, asva 
is both horse and Tapasya, and agni is fire as well as will. The 
mystic doctrine that is imbedded in Vedic hymnology later blosso- 
med into our Vedanta Philosophy which is meant to raise man 
from his narrow limited consciousness of material desires into the 
absolute Truth “which lives in solar glories beyond mind”. 


“The liberating Word must be found, the illuminating hymn 
must be framed in the heart and mind of man and his life must be 
turned into a conscious and voluntary offering in which the soul 
is no Jonger the victim. but the master of the sacrifice. By right 
sacrifice and by the all-creative and all-expressive word that shall 
arise out of his depths as a sublime hymn to the gods man can 
achieve all things. He shall conquer his perfection, Nature shall come 
to him as a willing and longing bride, he shall become her seer and 
rule her as her king”. 


Agni as the Hota, Kavikratu and grihapati of the yajna 
takes the lead in this mystic doctrine aimed at self - perfection. Ou: 
homage to him in the beautiful simile of Somahuti Bhargava : 


“As men who would settle in a home bring into it a beloved 
friend, the gods have set the Fire in these human peoples. Let him 
illumine the desire of the billowing nights, let him be one full of 
discerning mind in the house for the giver of sacrifice”. 


— Dr. PREMA NANDAKUMAR 
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PROFILES IN INDIAN LANGUAGES 
Edited by A.K. Biswas. 


Indian Languages Society,IO, Kanpur - 208016. Price Rs. 150 


The book under review which deserves unqualified praise is 
a collection of papers presented at a National Workshop held 
at LI.T., Kanpur in 1982. Eminent scholars and hesitant newcomers 
give a total view of the state of the Indian languages today. The 
first part, “Script, Linguistics and Philosophy” has, among other 
papers, C.N. Reddy’s excellent “Dravidian Linguistics and cultura] 
Links”. He takes us back to pre-Aryan and pre-Dravidian days in 
the Indian subcontinent when the Austric family of languagus was 
supreme. About 20 languages of this family are spoken today by 
over six million adivasis like Santals, Saveras and Mundas. Certainly 
it is interesting to know that familiar Sanskrit words like tambula 
and Kadali are of Austric Origin. In fact, all the languages with 
merry abandon, lending the Indian cultural spectrum a gorgeous 
Stained glass pattern. This holds true of even the scripts have all 
originated from Brahmi. 


The section devoted to “Literatures” stresses upon the funda- 
mental unity of literatures produced by Indians and proceeds to 
give brief histories of Bengali, Tamil, Kannada, Telugu and Urdu 
literatures. Kethu Viswanatha Reddy dealing with Telugu refers 
to the “plight of the poor and the untouchables (that were described 
from the angle of an authoritarian kind” in Amukta Malyada; 
Potuluri Veerabhrahmam’s Kalagnanatatvalu that is mystical and 
metaphysical; and the revolutionary realism in Telugu literature 
ushered in by Sri Sri’s Mahaprasthanam. 


Once in a way a scholar makes us raise our eyebrows. Thus 
Waheed Akhtar writing about Urdu literature : 


“Tslamic fundamentalism is usually dubbed as a reactionary 
movement, which is not justifiable. Anti-imperialistic stance of 
fundamentalism has revolutionary possibilities as in the case of 
Tranian revolution. Fundamentalism of Saudi Arabia and Pakistan 
is basically different and reactionary because it aims at retaining 
and strengthening the weapons and institutions of exploitation of 
all forms.” 


The final section, “ Socio-linguistics” studies the sad case of 
the Sindhi language that is bravely trying to survive in India, though 
it has no State to call its own. Chaudhuri Harish Chandra’s style in 
“The Role of English in India : Present and Future” is, perhaps, 
an omen of things to come for Indo-Anglia. 
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Well,Profiles in dndian Languages proves that English is also 
an Indian language now (it is the official language of Nagaland), so 
two cheers for this welcome publication ! 

— Dr. Prema Nandakumar 


AMRITANUBHAVA WITH CHANGADEVA PASASHTI BY 
JNANA DEVA. 

Translated from Marathi by Ramachandra Keshav Bhagwat. 
Samata Books 10 Kama Raja Bhavan, 573. 
Mount Road, Madras - 6. Price: Rs. 35 


Ambrosia of the Bliss / Supreme experienced by Jnanadeva, a 
Maharastra saint and mystic of the highest order, is bottled herein 
with care, This volume contains two works “ Amritanubhava” and 
“Changadeva’s pasashti”. The former work dilates on the concepts 
of Shiva Shakti, preceptor, Sat, Chit, Ananda, word knowledge, 
ignorance and finally the state of liberation in life. The second work 
in Jnanadeva’s own words is a tasty sweetmeat of self-experience. 
The uniqueness of the teachings lies in the innumarable simile used 
to drive home to the reader the main and subtle import thereof. 


We are reminded of the Advaitic tenets everywhere. Poetic 
fancies, scintillating flashes of intelligence, baffling assertions and 
minute phenomenal observation stare us in the face. The two intro- 
ductions to the two works, true to their name, introduce the reader 
to all the points dealt with in the texts. Readers will be much 
beholden to the publishers. No seeker after truth can miss reading 
this without incurring heavy loss. 

B. KUTUMBA RAO 


SIGNATURES ON THE SEASHORE 
Author; C. Narayana Reddy. 


Tr. S.S. Prabhakara, Rao Writers’ workshop, Calcutta - 45. Price Rs. 75 


Dr. C. Narayana Reddy, as the transcreator S.S. Prabhakar 
claims, is the most glamorous of poets writing in Telugu today. 
He is prolific and popular. His range and scholarship are rare 
indeed. Dr. Prabhakar’s thoughtful introduction to the poetry of 
Narayana Reddy which he prefixed to the bunch of poems is a little 
masterpiece in itself. A mere selection of twenty five random 
verses does not do full justice to the character and variety of 
‘Narayana Reddy’s poetic genius. The art of translation, too, as 
we know, have its own limitations. The orginal lyricism is bound 
) be lost in translation, however competent the translator be Prabha- 
kara Rao had achieved a remarkable success in communicating the 
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charm of the poet to a very great extent. It is often Jamented 
that the tresurers of Telugu literature are not laid open to the 
world abroad, because of want of good translations. S.S.P. deserves 
our special thanks for having introduced the poetry of Balagangadhara 
Tilak earlier and now Dr. C. Narayana Reddy, the two truly great 
modern poets of Telugu. 

“Verdict” is a poem in which the poet pronounces the verdict 
in favour of the “dynamics of Change” deserves a special mention 
for its utter simplicity of thought and style, power of description 
and beauty of images. 

— Dr. G. Srirama Murthy 


MIRACLES HAPPEN 
By D.R. Sarma. 


Writers’ Workshop, Calcutta - 45. Price Rs. 60 


This is a novel without the usual punctuation of chapters in 
the narrative. Within about 160 pages the author has described 
how a University with its campus containing members of the staff 
and students functions. It is made interesting due to the various 
currents and cross currents of community life in the campus. The 
intrigues, the toadysm, the scandals, the part that sex too plays 
in the corrupting atmosphere — all are vividly portrayed with a 
sarcastic veneer throughout of university life Sometimes the 
language gets stilted and over weighted with big words culled from 
the dictionary in order to heighten the effect of humour. 
The dialogues are fairly crisp and sharp sufficient to progress the 
development of the theme. But the lack of suspense and situations 
to grip the imagination make the novel somewhat dragging. 

For such good paper and printing and attractive format the 
defective proof reading renders it disappointing. The writers’ Work- 
shop publications uniformly are well produced while at the same 
time not careful of proof readings. 

— K. CHANDRASEKHARAN 


GREEK TRAGEDY AND SANSKRIT DRAMA 
By Robert Antoine 


Writers’ Workshop, Calcutta - 45. Price Rs. 20 
In this monograph a comparative critical study of Greek 
tagedy and Sanskrit drama is made by the author who had been 


living in India for some years and learnt Sanskrit. He has expressed 
his opinion of both Greek and Sanskrit dramas with an impartial 
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mind. The concept of Greek tragedy is different entirely from 
that of Sanskrit plays owing to the very philosophy of life on which 
writings are based. He says: “The greek vision is the vision of 
tragedy, which to use modern existential terminology, consists in 
facing the ultimate meaninglessness of existence”. According to him 
the Indian vision is not a tragic vision, although it may have its 
tragic moments. Transcendent fulfilment gives meaning to life and 
confers upon the conflicts of existence an illuminating theology. 
In dealing with Greek tragedies he has gone deep into some of the 
dramas such as Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides. while dealing with 
Sanskrit dramas, he has dealt with the important plays of Kalidasa, 
Sudraka, Bhavabhuti and surmised that “the Sanskrit play is much 
more than a dialogue. It is a spectacle to be seen, and that spectacle, 
a living picture of all possible aspects of life.” The understanding 
the author displays in reviewing the characters of the Sanskrit plays 
gives us a peep into the breadth of outlook marking the author’s 
analysis and interpretation of both the Western and Indian basical 
cosideration of life and the efforts for gain of fulfilment in life. 


— K. CHANDRASEKHARAN 


HAPPY LIFE 


English transalation Run on by Nirmalananda Yogi. 
Siddhashramam Alatur (Kerala State), Price Rs. 20. 


Thia book is an English transalation of “Santhushtha Kutumba 
Jeevitam “in Malayalam. 

It purports to explain Yogasastra in a simple manner to young 
people of today. It is intended to help them attain mental pace and 
happiness in the social, political, and religious chaos of the modern 
world and to assess the role of Science in civilization. It must be 
conceded, that this book is not merely a tautological addition to 
the plethora of books available on Vedanta and Yoga. 


According to the Yogi, the natural state of the human mind is 
‘Ananda’ or utter peace. Worldly attachments distort or tend to 
distort the mind and consequently it loses its state of peace. Control 
and conquest of the mind is the only way to true happiness. In this 
the Yogi clearly endorses the first and most important aphorism of 
Patanjali that Yoga is “the staying of the wanderings of the mind 
(Yogah chittavritti Nirodhan)”. Nirmalananda Yogi believes that 
Yoga is one and its division into Karma Yoga, Jnana Yoga, Bhakti 
Yoga etc., is a mere futile academic deversification. He does not 
agree that Bhakti Yoga is a panacea for all troubles. He dismisses 
Hatha Yoga as a system of physical exercises for the well-being of 
the body and no more. 
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Refreshingly enough the Yogi is well-disposed towards science 
and asserts that scientific achievements have made the word a far 
better place to live in, and human life much more pleasant and 
worth living. He discusses the true place of science in human society, 
and says that a scientific study of the workings of the human body 
and mind supplements Yoga knowledge. 


—“ Aagha - Marshana”’ 


KANNADA 


EKANKA SANGRAHA: Ed. Sindhyvalli Anantamurti, Sahitya 
Academy, 35 Phiroze Shah Road, New Delihi-1. Price; Rs. 25. 


There are plenty of novels and dramas in Kannada, but of one-act- 
plays of quality there are not as many as one would desire. This is 
an anthology of fourteen select one-act plays by modern writers. 
These plays have been selected specially for their stage-aspect. To 
what extent their plots lend themselves to be presented within forty 
or forty-five minutes, is always kept in mind by the editor. Other 
considerations of literary quality, the portrayal of rasas etc., are 
secondary. 


The situations are varied and it is a delight to watch how the 
writers handle them keeping topical issues in mind. The book opens 
with an instructive play, mukuti muguti (Parvatavani) pinpointing 
the use of shock-treatment for the cure of lunacy-the “modern 
miracle”. Enkay’s Nidhi highlights the return of the prodigal 
coinciding with the death of the grandmother who struggles for his 
coming. Kirtinath’s lyrical play Svapnadarshi brings to the force 
the fact of obstacles coming in the way of every one who seeks 
Spiritual succes. As one would expect, Girish Karnad’s munishada 
extends the plot of Valmiki in a fertile imagination of the modern 
innovator. Bigada Kai by Srinivasa Raju is a novel play with no 
dialogue; the plot unfolds itself with action. We understand this 
play has been very effective on the stage, with suggestion as its 
central appeal. 


Sri Anantamurti has done well in explaining in his scholarly 
perface the considerations that have guided his selection. He takes 
up each play and presents its key-note in a tantalising manner. We 
look forward to a second series of such one-act plays from him. 
Here is a book that deserves to be translated into other languages 
SO as to promote mutual understandings of the genius of different 
peoples in our large country. 

— M.P. Pandit 
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SANSKRIT 


Brahmasutra Srikantha Bhashyam with the commentary of 
Sivarka Mani Deepika. First four Sutras. For capies : Prabandhak 
D-35/77 Jangamvadhi Mutt, Varanasi - 211 001. Price. Rs. 30. 


Srikanthacharya is a propounder of Saiva Visistadvaita philosophy. 
Sri Appayya Dikshit, the author of the commentary. is a polyhistor, 
a poet and a polymath who wrote original treatises or commentaries 
on Vedanta, Mimamsa and Alankara Sastra etc. In this commentary, 
he champions the cause of Visishtadvaita with as much fervour and 
polemic zeal as in his commentary on Advaita works, regfusing the 
contentions of other schools of throught. He quotes here abundantly 
from Puranas and other works to establish the supremacy of sine. 
This commentary also britles with Mimamsa Nyayas. Thus this 
is a masterly commentary. 


This work is long out of prinit. The importance of this edition 
and in the foreword by an emiment Mimamsaska on Pattabhirama 
Sastry wherein Mimasakas views on the Apaurashya of Vedas, 
and the nature of the Adhyana vidhi are discussed in detail. An 
elaborate introduction by the editor Sri  Vrajavzllabha Dvivedi 
Proficient in four astres discusses the dates of Srikkantha and 
Appayya Dikshita, gives a nice summary of the points discussed 
and conclusions arrived at in the text and the commentary. An idea 
of the concepts of Shaadgunya, Abhidhaanastakam and Krityapanchaka 
also is given. A detailed index of the views of other systems of 
philosophy referred to in their text and commentary is appended. 
All in all this edition is most helpful to students and scholars alike 
who cane admire the dialectics in that commentary. 


— B.K. SASTRY 


SANSKRIT AND TELUGU 


TAITTIRIYA UPANISHAT- Text with Telugu translation by 
Dr. G.L.N, Sastry, 5-21-125, 216 Brodiepet, Guntur - 522 002 
Price Rs. 35. 


The first attractive feature of the work is incorporation of the 
Upanishadic text with Vedic Svara, which were rarely come across 
in modern Telugu translations. Word to word meaning and Tatpan- 
yas of the Mantres are given. Many of the concepts in the Upanishat 
are explained in the light of modern science, astrology, Yoga and 
Mantrasasira. This is the most salient feature. This also serves as 
a guide to some extent, to the practice of the Upasanas taught in 


the Upanishat. An enlighening book to modern students. 
“SANDILY A” 
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TAMIL 


TAMIL NOOLGALIL TAMIL MOZHI, TAMIL INAM, 
TAMIL NADU 


Dr. P. Krishnan Tlantamilar padippasam. 28, 2nd Medley Street, 
T Nagar, Madras-17. Price Rs.40. 


Guided by the mass of available knowledge on the subject, 
Dr. Krishnan presents a logical thesis in Tamil Language, Race and 
Nation as seen in Tamil Literature and argues that in was the Tamil 
Language that built the idea of a Tamil nation. During the Sangham 
age power was in the hands of the rulers and hence the language 
identified itself with the loves and wars of chieftains and kings. Later 
on, religion held widespreadaway over the populace. The language 
placed itself at the service of Saivism, Vaishnavism, Buddhism and 
Jainism. And then came a time when the aesthetic urges of the people 
made literature their favourite pastime. This was when the Tamil 
language blossomed into various literary masterpieces. Be it regal 
paraphernelia or religious faith or literary sensibility, it was the 
Tamil language that gave the particular phase its power and glory. 


As for the oft-repeated ethnic differentiation between Aryans 
and Dravidians, this seems to have been present even during the 
time of Silappadhikaram. Jt is possible that Tirunavukkarasar, the 
saiva hymnologist, equated Brahmins with Aryans. Probably the 
seeds of the Dravidian movement of this century should be traced 
to the classical age itself. And when Sanskrit appeared to over run 
Tamil culture (there was after all, no Tamil literature to equal Bhasa, 
Bhavabhuti and King Mahendravarman in popularity). The Tamil 
genius opended the flood gates of devotional poetry (the hymns of 
the Alwars and the Nayanmars) and incidentally propagated the 
Tamil nation idea. Again and again these poets speak with pride 
that they are writing in the Tamil language. The commentators who 
followed them described these hymns as the Tamil scripture. 

The social and political importance given to the language 
ultimately led to the Tamil Nation idea though geographically the land 
was divided between various kingdoms and races like the Cheras, 
the Cholas, the Pandyas, the Pallavas and the Kalabhras. It was 
the Tamil language and Tamil culture that mattered not some admini- 
Strative set-up. To reinforce his argument, Dr. Krishnan brings in the 
Acharya Hrudayam (13 the century), a Vaishnava classic written 
by Azhakiya Manavala Perumal Nayanar. The Acharya Hrudayam 
refers to Tamil as ancient, as the language of the South, as the tongue 
of the Dravidians, as “Agasthiyam.” The complete faith and love 
exhibited by one group of Vaishnavas for the Tamil scripture, the 
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Divya Prabhandham of the Alwars seems to have been at the root 
of the schism that has divided the community into Tenkalai and 
Vadakalai down the centuries. 


Packed with matter like explicatory notes, statistics and a good 
bibliography, Dr. Krishnan’s book is a meaningful addition to the 
library of Tamil literary criticism. 

— Dr. Prema Nandakumar 


TELUGU 
(1) Telugu Vaitalikulu Vol. IV Price Rs. 5 


(2) Telugu Kayita Vikasam: By Kadiyala Ramamohan Rai. 
Price Rs. 9.50. A.P. Sahitya Akademy, Kala Bhavan, Saifabad. 
Hyderabad - 4. 


The first volume is a collection of lectures delivered by 
distingguished speakers in memory of eminent poets and erudite 
scholars, that handed on the touch of Telugu poetic talents and 
culture through their poetic and sastric works. Brief life sketches 
are drawn. Their contribution to Telugu and Sanskrit literature and 
art is highlighted. This work helps us to know our greatness. The 
stars shown in this galaxy are Sarvasri Jammalamadaka Seshadri 
Sarma, Adibhatla Narayana Das, Tata Subbaraya Sastry, Suravarapu 
Pratapa Reddy, Dharmavarapu Ramakrishnama charya, Sivasankara 
Swami, Dr. Vikrama Deva Varma, Panuganti Laxminarasimham, 
Pundela Ramakrishnayya, and Oddiraju Brothers Sita Ramachandra 
Rao and Raghava Ranga Rao, and Vaddadi Subbaroayakavi. 


The second work is a masterly treatise, nay, a thesis on the 
graces and beauties, charmas and elegance of modern Telugu Poesy 
and its development after Independence, that is the Period 1947-80. 
Characteristic features of Bhavakavita, Abhyudaya Kavita, Viplava 
Kavitta, Digambara Kavita, Minikavita and vachana Kavita, etc., 
are all delineated. Captions given to each poet’s poems are very 
significant. Works of more than hundred poets are surveyed. Individual 
traits are pointed out with relevant quotations. This valuable volume 
is a labour of love, and the author’s patience and painstaking study 
and evaluation of hundreds of modern poems with all their nuances 
is praiseworthy. 


— B. KUTUMBA RAO 
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GITA KALPATARUVU : By Karupalli Kalyana Ram of 
Keelgottapeta, P.O. Hosur, Tamil Nadu, Pin 635 109. Price Rs.5. 

The book, “The All- giving tree of Gita” as it is titled, is an 
analysis with tables of ideas, characters and things in the Gita, 
arranged under 41 heads. There is also a separate short summary 
of the whole of the Gita. 


This should prove a useful book for anyone interested in the 
real content of the Gita. Books of this kind are, in a way, more 
useful to genuine seekers of knowledge than new translations and 


commentaries. 
— “ AAGHA-MARSHANA ” 


(1) BHARATA NIRUKTI-NANNYA RUCHIRARDHA SUKTI, 
(2) BHARATA NIRUKTI-TIKKANA SARASOKTI : 


By Dr. T. Ramakrishna Murthy and Suram Srinivasulu 
T.V.S. Gangadhara Kumar, A-22. Viyayapuri South - 522 439. 
Price Rs. 8 and Rs. 10. 


These twin volumes purport to popularise the gems of thought 
contained in Andhra Mahabharata of Nannaya and Tikkana. The 
story content of the relevent portions of the epic is narrated in simple 
and readable prose. The verses highlighting the ethical, moral and 
Spiritual precepts of Vyasa as translated by the great Masters are 
given and commented upon. The original slokas are also given where 
necessary. Thus the authors have done a great service in compiling 
some fine precepts from Mahabharata for lay readers. One wishes 
that the authors would compile precepts from Yerrapraggada also 


and complete this useful project. 
Dr. Dhara Ramanadha Sastry. 


PRAMUKHA VIGNANA VETTALU 
By D. Suryanarayana, A.P. Academy of Scientists, Hyderabad - 500 007. 


Sixtyfive short sketches of the lives and achievements of great 
Scientists and philosophers ranging from Hypocretes to James Dewey 
Watson are brought together in this volume. The author success- 
fully packs many perspectives of the lives of greatmen, their work 
and their impact on further activity in a small canvass. The Sketches 
readable and informative at once are useful for school boys and 
undergraduates. 


Dr. Dhara Ramanadha Sastry 
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SRI K. CHANDRASEKHARAN 


AN IRREPARABLE LOSS 


It is with a deep sense of sorrow that we record 
the death of Mr K. Chandrasckharan in Madras on 28 
August, 1988. at the age of 84. 


Mr Chandrasekharan was not only a member of 
the Advisory Board of Triveni almost from its 
inception in 1928, but a valuable member of the Triveni 
family as it were. He was a personal friend of its founder- 
editor, the late Mr K. Ramakotiswara Rau. with whom 
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he had a close rapport. Like the other members of his 


family, especially his elder brother, the late K. Bala- 
subramania Aiyer, and his sister Srimati K. Savitri Ammal, 
he was deeply interested in the welfare and progress of the 
Triveni, which has been the result of a labour of love 
on the part of all those involved in its existence and 
survival, all these sixty years. 


: The absence of Mr. Chandrasekharan will be felt 
all the more sharply, at a time, when the Triveni quarterly 
is preparing to celebrate its Diamond Jubilee. He had 

` not only been a regular reviewer, respected for his 

~- aesthetic sensibility, intellectual integrity, objectivity of 

outlook, maturity of judgment, and sense of restraint, 

buf had always been looked up to as a father-figure, who 

was a source of comfort and confidence to those res- 
ponsible for the conduct of the periodical. 


The place occupied by Mr. Chandrasekharan in the 
cultural life of Madras, as a man of letters, as a lover 
of arts. as a connoisseur of music, as an elder states- 
man in a civilized society, will remain vacant for a long 
time to come.. 


But the void created by his exit in the heart of 
the Triveni is impossible to fill. 


Editors, “Triveni” 
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EDUCATION : THE PATH TO REALISE GOD. 


CONVOCATION ADDRESS OF THE MADRAS UNIVERSITY, 1946. 


Hon. Sri T. PRAKASAM 
Barrister - at - Law 
Primier, Government of Madras 


Universities, to fulfil their ordained function, ought to be a 
miniature of life. Education must direct itself to the dual object 
of making the individual fit for society, and of making society a 
safe pattern for the individual. Education that forgets the society 
in which the educated must live is not worth the anxious days 
and nights devoted to it. The word “Society”, is derived from a 
Latin word that means an ally. Society is a group of individuals 
allied for a common end. The common end governs all, and that 
end is the harmonious’ development of society as a whole. 
Education is the process by which the individual sheds, and is 
made to shed, his selfishness, in order to live for the common 
end. And selfishness is far removed from self-fulfilment. There 
could be doubt, uncertainty and difference of opinion about 
methods of education. But about the object of education there 
could be no diversity of views. 


It was not always and not everywhere that this high object 
was kept in mind. The naions of the world were not ruled by 
common men, or even for the common weal of common men, 
and so the social motive was not given effect to in educational 
institutions. Feudalism and capitalism, with their gross exploita- 
tion of the weak, and based on private property, were, and are, 
inconsistent with the highest ideals of education. You cannot 
organise world society on the basis of inequality and exploitation, 
and at the same time hope to educate the young of all nations 
to love the world as one. Two world wars have taught us that. 
The imperfections of the political State, with its distorted social 
and economic structure, reflected themselves in the educational 
field as well; and education, instead of being available to all ranks 
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of people, and exalting all men, was the exclusive privilege of 
a few, and frequently degraded even the few. It was not till 
towards the end of the last century that, all the world over, the 
common man was remembered. compulsory primary education 
introduced, and the social object of education to some extent 
recognised. 


We in this country have had even a more chequered history 
of education. in ancient times we had our seats of learning where 
knowledge was pursued with a single-minded devotion, and the 
sciences studied and built in a manner no different from the ways 
employed in the best universities of today. The science of today 
is not a gift to us from the west. It is knowledge to the shaping 
of which our ancients contributed their full and mighty share; 
and knowledge belongs to man, and not to east or west. Nalanda 
and Taxila and several other of our ancient universities perfected the 
science of education, but education to our ancients was not a 
trick of the memory or a fashion of the intellect. It was a high 
ritual on the path to realise God. 


The religious aspect was, however, not destructive of the 
social or educational aspect. It would be true to say that the 
Vedas themselves were not confined to the mere teaching of 
religion. The Vedas embraced all knowledge, and in the pursuit 
of truth and godliness, which was the object of the Vedas, the 
truths of science had their legitimate place. 


Coming to modern times in India, the great diversity, in the 
field of education, between object and achievement becomes very 
apparent. Lord Macaulay gave us the English language as the 
medium of instruction, and substituted for the social object, the 
object of serving the East India Company. Education became the 
process of manufacturing servants of the company. We reap the 
fruits today, and find that education, instead of making our young 
men and women fit for the heritage and the environment that 
belong to them, and to which they belong, turns them away from 
all that is theirs, and leaves them neither happy in themselves nor 
willing to serve the people and make them happy. The educated 
think themselves a class apart from the uneducated; and in a 


country like ours, which is based so largely on an agricultural 
economy, this leads to the widening of the gulf between village 
and town, and between the agriculturist, who is the backbone of 
the country, and the educated parasite, who lives on the soil 
but gives nothing back to it. 
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Today, we in India might feel proud that the universities have 
produced our P.C. Rays, our Ramans and our Radhakrishnans - 
and all honour to them who have kept the torch of learning 
bright,- but till there is a full and final re-orientation of the 
object of education in this great land of ours, and till we break 
the barriers between the educated and the uneducated, between 
the village and the town, and between the agriculturist and the 
parasite, we have no reason to be proud of our system of education. 
Education must make us fitter to live in our own environment 
and to make it better, not to escape from it. It is not the fault 
of our educated young men and women that they do not think 
of the Indian village as the keystone of our economy. I venture 
to say that education our country has proceeded, so far, on far 
too academic lines, has been divorced from the needs of the 
land. The emphasis must be shifted from learning for the sake 
of learning to learning in order to meet the needs of the country. 
The Indian village must dominate all schemes of education, and 
the day must come when the educated shall go back to their 
villages, like dedicated men, and place their gifts freely at the 
altar of the countryside. 


It is because of this divergence from the reality of our 
needs in the very basis of our schemes of education that all the 
evils arise within the framework of the educational system itself. 
Today all our colleges are overcrowded, and young men and 
women who have finished their school course pass to the univer- 
sity course with an inevitability which is not there. The university 
course is not, and ought not to be, a mere continuation of the 
high school course. Not every one who passes out of a high 
school becomes fit for the university. The universities are special 
seats of learning, and should be open only to the specially gifted. 
Technical courses, as in the polytechnics of Europe, should absorb 
the bulk of those who have completed the high school course. 
It is the absence of these technical courses that is the greatest 
blot on our educational system. If there were correlation between 
educational courses and the needs of the community, ninety 
per cent from schools would seek the technical courses, and not 
tush into universities. These technical courses, with specific 
objects in view, should be organised, maintaining the legitimate 
proportion between the agricultural and the industrial needs of 
our country. 


It has been said that there are three kinds of waste in our 


university education. The first kind of waste consists in the fact 
that much of the expenditure incurred on university education, 
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whether it is incurred by the Government or by private bodies 
or by students paying fees, is incurred uselessly. It is a waste in 
the sense that it does not bring any adequate return. It is a 
waste because only 30 per cent of the university men find exploy- 
ment of a type which may be in keeping with their attainments 
or commensurate with the time and money which have been 
spent on their education; about 20 per cent of them go without 
any employment at all; and 50 per cent are found in jobs for 
which high school education would be perfectly sufficient, 


Secondly, there is another kind of waste in that a very large 
number of those who enter the university do not succeed in 
passing their examinations. It is said that, among the universities 
in the world, there are no other, where such large numbers of 
students fail at examinations as they do in Indian universities. 


Thirdly, there is waste alleged, because even those who 
pass their examinations are supposed not to come up to the 
high standard obtaining elsewhere, barring certain exceptions. But 
this is a matter of opinion, and it need not be feared that men 
from our universities are of a lower calibre, compared to men 
from universities in the rest of the world. 


Waste of the first kind is attributable to the fact that the 
universities neglect the practical needs of the community as a 
whole. To remedy this waste, universities should train only that 
number of graduates Pass, Honours, Post-graduate and Professional 
as can be easily absorbed in the several walks of life for which they 
are trained. The first thing to be done is to get a correct esti- 
mate of the number of persons required for public services for 
which the minimum qualification is a university degree. Secondly, 
there should be a similar estimate of the needs of private enter- 
prise in agriculture, industry, transport and other branches of 
business and trade. An estimate should be made of the extent to 
which Government are likely to expand in the course of the 
next 10 or 20 years in the Agricultural, Veterinary, Medical, 
Health, Engineering, Fisheries, Forests, and Mining Departments, 
and a similar estimate should also be made of the prospects of 
industrial expansion in the province. When such estimates are 
made it is easy to calculate the number of different branches 
that are required in the province. Admissions into universities and 
colleges should be regulated accordingly. Today there is such a 
rush for admission into colleges. Admissions are being made 
without any such data or plan. It is because of this that we 


find so much waste. 
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The second type of waste arising out of a large number of 
failures can be prevented by restricting the admission to university 
courses only to such persons as are fit to receive university educa- 
tion in colleges, by improving standards of instruction and disci- 
pline in colleges, and by bringing about greater personal contact 
between the teachers and the students. Restricting admissions may 
not be quite so easy, but it has to be attempted. There will be a 
clamour against such a course. The reason for this would be 
that there are no alternative educational courses open to students 
who are not found fit for university education. It is the absence 
of such courses that drives students to the universities. A reform 
of secondary education should be undertaken; and technical, 
vocational courses at the high school level, and diploma courses 
in technical subjects above the high school level, should be 
opened. When we talk of replanning university education, it must 
be understood that it cannot be done piecemeal, and must form 
an integral part of the re-planning of education as a whole. 


Education and the Community 


Talking of education and the needs of the community, I wish 
to tell you of a student of a northern university, who also served 
for a few years as a lecturer in his university, and later started 
an industry of his own in the fields of his village, in Godavari 
delta, aided by a friend. The business relates to the preparation 
of Potassium Permanganate and Soda Ash from dried tobacco 
and dried plantain stems and possibly other raw material. The 
industry was started in three small thatched sheds in a field. 
When I went there I found one shed full of dried tobacco stems. 
Out of this and other raw material, which people usually throw 
away or burn to ashes, the two salts were being prepared. The 
whole process was explained and the salts were shown to me. I 
felt then that in those thatched sheds throbbed the heart of a 
greater university than even his Alma Maters. Such achievements 
could be reproduced by some of you according to the varying 
natural gifts you possess, and according to the branch of know- 
ledge you belonged to at the university. To such of you as could 
reproduce this achievement, the great ideal is always Sir P.C. Ray, 
the founder of the Bengal Chemical & Pharmaceutical Works, 
than whom a more farsighted patriot never lived in our land. You 
should go out with full confidence in yourseleves, determined to 
apply the knowledge gained by you for practical purposes. 


Our great poet, Rabindranath Tagore, described the inter- 
dependence of education and life in no uncertain terms when he 
wrote in his 
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CREATIVE UNITY : 


“The highest mission of education is to help us to realise 
the inner principle of unity of all knowledge and all the 
activities of one’s social and spiritual being. Society in the 
early stage was held together by its economic co-operation. 
The idea of such economic co-operation should be made 
the basis of your university. It must not only instruct but 
live; not only think but produce. Our ancient Tapovanams or 
forest schools, which were natural universities, were not shut 
off from the daily life of the people. Masters and students 
gathered fruit and fuel, took their cattle out to graze, 
supporting themselves by the work of their own hand. Spiritual 
education was a part of spiritual life itself which compre- 
hended all life. Our centre of culture should not only be the 
centre of the intellectual life of India, but the centre of her 
economic life also. 


“It must co-operate with the village round it, cultivate 
land, breed cattle, spin clothes, press oil from the oil seeds; it 
must produce all the necessaries, devising the best means, 
using the best materials. and calling science to its aid. Its 
very existence should depend upon the success of its industrial 
activities, carried out on the co-operative principles which 
will unite the teachers and students and villagers of the 
neighbourhood in a living and active bond of necessity. This 
will give us also a practical industrial training whose motive 
force is not the greed of profit. In other words, this institution 
should be a perpetual creation by the enthusiasm of the soul; 
a world in itself, self-sustaining, independent, with ever-renew- 
ing life, radiating life across space and time, attracting and 
maintaining around it a planitary system of dependent bodies. 
Its aim should lie in imparting life-breath to the complete 
man, who is intellectual as well as economic, bound by special 
bonds, but aspiring towards spiritual freedom and final 
perfection”. 


Evil of Communalism 


There are many distressing problems that confront us today 
in the field of education, as they do in every other field, but the 
thing to do is to face the problems and hold our heads high. Of 
all the evils that harm us, the most distressing is the evil of 
communalism, and communalism is showing its head even in 
sanctuaries of learning. It is true that no man has a greater right 
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than another to be educated. But higher university education and 
higher technical education must be regarded as the privilege of 
only those who have proved themselves specially fit. Merit, 
irrespective of community, should decide the privilege. Communa- 
lism must go, but only by an initial process of levelling up; and 
the levelling up, in the sphere of higher and technical education 
at any rate, ought not to be at the price of merit. To punish 
the meritorious for communal reasons is to keep communalism 
alive and let talent die. But when education ceases to be a mere 
passport for a job, the evil of communalism in the field of educa- 
tion will also cease to be. 


Our country is on the threshold of a great beginning. We 
need all the talent and all the spirit of service in the land to 
build our future. Stalwarts among patriots, like Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, are leading the country into that classless society that is 
based on equality and social service and not on the profit motive. 
Ignorance, poverty and ill-health must be liquidated. Let no one 
among you fail the leaders of the land. Your country has a claim 
on you before you have a claim on your country, because the 
country as a whole is in a more deplorable state than you as 
individuals are in. This is a moment in our history when we 
should rise above our little-selves, and help to create the India 
of our dreams, where there is no exploitation of class by class, 
of group by group, of caste by caste, of man by man. 


Graduates of the years, you are the future citizens of the 
India of our dreams. Do not fail the dream ! May God bless you ! 


Sahanaa vavatu 

Sahanau bhunaktu 

Shaveeryam karavaavahai 
Tejaswinaava vadheetamastu 
Maavidwishaavahai 

Om Shaantih, Shaantih, Shaantih 


“May the Brahman protect us; May he sustain us; 
May we acquire the capacity for learning ; 

Effective may our study prove; 

Let us not hate each other: 


Om, Shantih! Shantih! Shantih ! 
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VANITY 


C. JACOB 


I see the roses fading, 
I see the jasmines falling, 
I see the lilies drooping, 
J see the lotus withering. 


This life, this beauty, this wealth, 
This pomp, this power, this strength, 
Glow much in the morn, my dear, 
But by dusk their end is near. 


The rich, the poor, the middle, 

The mighty, the meek and ail, | 
Are sure to droop, drop and fall | 
When death has given its call. | 


The sun, the moon, the stars, | 
The earth and all its parts, | 
Are all but mortal art, | 
Time and Space only last. 


hie 


Sur 
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SIR S. RADHAKRISHNAN 


KHASA SUBBA RAO 


Sir S. Radhakrishnan has stormed the world with his dazzling 
speech and shot into an international reputation with meteoric 
speed. His lean, lanky figure, all bone and no muscle, is phy- 
sically of inconspicuous proportions, but by decking it with long 
coat and grand truban, he has evolved an effect of quiet pro- 
fessorial dignity. With all the aid drawn from consummate 
habiliments, he is rather scarecrowish in appearance, but intelligence 
beams from the face. It is extraordinarily keen and fresh, and 
the years have made very little difference to it. A head of white 
hair is the only sign of age that he carries. But it seems some- 
what of an incongruity, as though it were a wig set up there, 
for otherwise he is the same today as he was years ago. Time 
has been very kind to him. It has not aged him, but made him 
more boyish and buoyant. He has risen to fame as an expounder 
of Indian philosophy, but that too is an incongruity. To the 
Western mind, the function of philosophy is the intellectual postu- 
lation of the principles deducible as underlying the scheme of 
creation. But intellect plays no part in Indian philosophy. Phi- 
losophy in India is the descriptive revelation of an actually felt- 
experience of a choice few who, through some descipline of the 
spirit, attained a higher consciousness which somehow unravelled 
to them supreme knowledge of the ultimate mystery of all existence. 
A Yogi when he turned teacher became a philosopher, and 
Indian philosophy is the codified experience of Yogis put into 
words for the guidance of aspirants. True instructions in Indian 
philosophy can come only out of the depth of Yogic experience: 
but Sir Radhakrishnan is no Yogi. In this disability is summed 
up the tragedy of his vocation as an interpreter of Indian philo- 
sophy in the West. In the very nature of the case, Indian philo- 
sophy is not a marketable article of knowledge. Teaching is a 
profession, but the teaching of philosophy is not intended to be 
a profession. It comes without reference to university chairs- 
from out of the fullness of love and knowledge of great souls 
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that have realised, through spiritual insight and aptitude, the 
truth about the cosmic functioning of the entire universe. Those 
will not need to go out expounding their knowledge. Seekers will 
go to them. Can the teaching of truth be made a subject of a 
curriculum? If the universities are wise, they will cease endowing 
chairs for the teaching of Indian philosophy, and leave it to the 
Yogis, who have their own methods of conveying instruction, 
since indeed there are no other competent teachers of the subject. 
But Sir S. Radhakrishnan’s job has been that of interpreting 
with the intellect a kind of knowledge that can be reached only 
when the intellect is transcended and left behind. 


On the intellectual plane, however, his performances have 
been truly sensational. When he speaks, his eloquence is torrential. 
He takes listeners off their feet in dazed amazement at so much 
speed. They are overwhelmed, as it were, by a rush of words 
that stampedes them into admiration. Amongst our other great 
speakers, C.R. and Mr. Sastri hold a very high rank, but there 
is more art and less velocity in their speeches. They give time 
to people to think and follow them. Pauses to recover breath 
and emphasise a point are not infrequent occurrences in their 
expositions. Their accents, too, tend to vary with the emphasis 
intended. But Sir S. Radhakrishnan, when confronted with an 
audience, is a regular tornado of unceasing words at high pitch, 
and the words tumble out in breathless rapidity with hardly a 
comma or full-stop in between. The rate at which he speaks 
imposes a magnetic spell on all that hear, and had he less of 
the faculty of intellectual analysis, it would have landed both 
him and them in utter mental confusion. But he has a first-rate 
brain unsurpassed in its capacity for clear analytical understanding. 
His critical acumen is uncanny. As a teacher he used to give 
“notes”, and if you read them well you had no need to read 
anything else from any book on the subject they dealt with; 
for in the art of extracting substance from chaff from out of the 
pages of the most voluminous of books, and condensing it into 
the smallest imaginable compass, he is an adept without a peer. 
It may be questioned whether “notes” fulfil a right function in 
teaching, and it is quite possible that like predigested foods, they 
tend to spoil the efficiency of normal appetites. But unlike 
several professors whose staple of teaching was contained in a 
huge notebook (of folio size) which they cherished as a precious 
heirloom, and went on reading year after year before successive 
batches of students, his “notes” bore no stereotyped form, and 
they came out unrecorded from mind and memory, with skilful 

up-to-date improvisations that made them look refreshingly original 
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each time. He created a feeling of awe with the same ease and 
thoroughness with which he mastered even the most complicated 
problems of logic and theory of knowledge, and the most ruffianly 
spirits of the class-room, incorrigibly bent on mischief at other 
times, were quelled and subdued by it and reduced to their best 
behaviour. He enforced discipline like a martinet, but spoke no 
harsh word. 


Of late Sir S. Radhakrishnan has been dallying a little with 
politics and public life, and he would undoubtedly make an ex- 
cellent politicin. In politics, it is easier to work from the top 
than from the bottom, and what with the credit he enjoys for 
immense influence with important personages in many lands the 
setting is ready for his assuming a place of prestige in the top 
ranks of political leadership. He has all the attributes needed 
for a resplendent political career : economic independence, alert- 
ness of mind, an eye for the main chance, capacity for intrigue, 
intellectual brilliance, masterful powers of exposition, and more 
than all else, the glamour of a vast international reputation. Wiat 
ice, with all these assets, he would cut in the politics of our time 
is an entrancing theme for speculation. It seems a pity—but such 
is the case— that while political subjection lasts, many splendid 
gifts that might have made singularly successful administrators, 
must be consigned indefinitely to cold storage. The ending of 
subjection must crowd out all other political objectives in the 
present state, and to this end the grit of the revolutionary and 
not the polish of the scholar, is of greater account now as a 
qualification for leadership. Brilliant men that have sharpened 
their wits to secure power and position are under our very eyes 
being shoved into the background while men of action score over 
them even though intellectually they may be inferior. The natural 
transition in India is from surfeited action and enjoyment to phi- 
losophy. A career in the reverse direction, beginning with the 
teaching of philosophy and now involving a leap into the rough 
and tumble of politics, is an interesting phenomenon to watch. 


(January 1946) 
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A Master Mind and Seeker 
Dr. PREMA NANDAKUMAR 
If we had thought to follow the recent trends in centenary 
celebrations, today would have been a curtain-raiser at the national 
level, for Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan was born this day 99 years 
ago. In his own words : : 
“I was born on September 5, 1888, at a small place, Tiruttani, 
64 km to the north-west of Madras, in south India, the 
second child of Hindu parents, who were conventional in their 
teligious outlook. I have not had any advantages of birth 
or of wealth. The early years of my life till twelve were 
spent in Tiruttani and Tirupati, both famous as pilgrim 
centres. I cannot account for the fact that from the time I 
knew myself I have had firm faith in the reality of an unseen 
world behind the flux of phenomena, a world which we 
apprehend not with the senses but with the mind, and even 
when I was faced by grave difficulties, this faith has remained 
unshaken.” 
- 
= 


Very simply and effectively put, the passage explains the still 
centre of calm within him that made him appear dignified where- 
ever he happened to be. In a classroom unravelling the intricacies 
of philosophical terms, be they the empiricism of Locke and Hume 
from the West or the Hiranya-garbha of the Upanishads from 
the East; lecturing to the cream of intelligentsia, (in the words of 
C.E.M. Joad) “the sound of the beautifully modulated voice 
conveying in a series of exquisitely turned phrases an equal mastery 
of the intricacies of the English language and of the Hindu 
metaphysics”; occupying the ambassador’s seat, a true philosopher- 
statesman; managing the legislators in the Upper House, a friend 
to everyone although they were drawn from all over India; and, 
of course, being our first citizen. Always, always, the encyclopaedic 
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cross-cultural pilgrim etched indelibly in our mind’s eye. In the 
words of Prof. K.R. Srinivasa lyengar, “a spare tall figure, a keen 
yet serene face, a pair of eyes that showed no fret or wavering, 
an alert head mounted by a white turban,,. How shall we detail 
Dr. Radhakrishnan’s many inspirations to generations of his 
countrymen ? 


Tireless striving 


There is his life, a success story, perhaps, but certainly built 
on tireless intellectual striving. Dr. Radhakrishnan was educated 
at Tirupati, Vellore and the Madras Christian College, his post- 
graduate thesis being ‘The Ethics of the Vedanta and its Metaphy- 
sical Presuppositions”. He taught at Madras, Mysore, Calcutta and 
Oxford Universities and was the Vice-Chancellor of the Andhra 
and the Banaras Hindu universities. Numerous were the philosophy 
and literature conferences over which he presided, and he was 
the President of the Sahitya Akademi and the P.E.N. All-India 
Centre; Chairman of the Universities Commission; our Ambassador 
to Soviet Russia; Vice-President and President of India; com- 
mentator, translator, exegetist; orator par excellence. Sarojini Naidu 
rightly described him as a man of words and wisdom. 


If Jawaharlal Nehru gave independent India a firm base of 
democratic traditions during his Prime Ministership, Dr. Radhakri- 
shnan elevated India’s place in the comity of nations by his 
“presence”. Not every country could boast of its ambassador 
writing his own speeches and toiling at the production of vast 
tomes inclosing enormous scholarship. We never open a page of 
Dr. Radhakrishnan’s books in vain. There is always something 
new, something profound that takes us to the founts of our heritage 
or makes us think for ourselves on man, nature and God. For, 
his vast store of knowledge was gathered “by a quick apprehension, 
a judicious selection and a happy memory, a keen appetite for 
knowledge and a powerful digestion; by vigilance that permitted 
nothing to pass without notice, and a habit of reflection that 
suffered nothing useful to be lost (Dr. Johnson). It is unsurprising 
then that his being our Head of State gave a rare tonal richness 
to the nation’s spirit. 


Clarity of perception 
Dr. Radhakrishnan’s quick eyes detected the philosopher 
behind the poet in Rabindranath Tagore as early as 1918, though 


Tagore’s Hibbert Lectures (The Religion of Man, 1932) and Alladi 
Krishnaswamy Ayyar Lectures (Man, 1937) were to come much 
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later. The year 1920 saw the publication of The Reign of Religion 
in Contemporary Philosophy which demonstrated the possibilities 
of comparatism that could bring the West and the East together. 
The twain shall meet! The next step was the two volume Indian 
Philosophy (1923, 1927) which has remained a favourite with the 
layman as well as the scholar to this day, for they possess “exposi- 
tory brilliance and estimative tact” in the words of Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya Kuppuswamy Sastriar. Clarity of perception and clarity 
of style walk in step throughout this historical exercise, and our 
past is seen as a rich, life-giving, ever-fresh spiritual waterfall 
down the centuries, with no break of the continuity at any given 
point of time. 


“India belives in progress, for, as we have already said, the 
cycles are bound together by an organic tie. The thread of 
continuity is never cut. Even the revolutions that threaten 
to engulf the past help to restore it... We are able to see 
further than our predecessors, since we can climb on their 
shoulders. Instead of resting content with the foundations 
nobly laid in the past, we must build a greater edifice in 


harmony with ancient endeavour as well as the modern 
outlook”. 


Unwavering generosity 


Having gained a total view of the religions that were nurtured 
in India and having read the ominous signs on the wall pertaining 
to communal disharmony in the future, Dr. Radhakrishnan made 


it a point to strees the need for an unwavering generosity of 
understanding. 


“There is nothing wrong in absorbing the culture of other 
peoples; only we must enhance, raise and purify the elements 
we take over, fuse them with the best in our own. The right 
procedure regarding the fusing together of the diferent 
elements tossed from outside into the national crucible is 
indicated roughly in the writings of Gandhi and Tagore, Sri 
Aurobindo Ghosh and Bhagavan Das. In them we see the 
promise of a great future, some signs of a triumph over 
scholasticism as well as response to the discovery of a great 
culture”. 


Dr. Radhakrishnan’s own history played its part in this 
discovery with admirable dedication. 
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“Indian philosophy acquires a meaning and a justification 
for the present only if it advances and ennobles life. The past 
course of Indian philosophic development encourages us in our 
hope. The great thinkers, Yajnavalkya and Gargi, Buddha and 
Mahavira, Gautama and Kapila, Samkara and Ramanuja, Madhva 
and scores of others are India’s grandest title to existence, a clear 
testimony of its dignity as a nation with a soul, the proof that 
it may yet rise above itself and the pledge of this supreme 
possibility”. 


The Hindu View of Life (Upton Lectures, 1926) and An 
Idealist View of Life (Hibbert Lectures, 1932) made Indian philo- 
sophy easily approachable even for a layman from the West. 
What is Hinduism? “Is it a museum of beliefs, a medley of rites, 
or a mere map, a geographical expression?” Well, Hinduism is 
a way of life, a system that helps man locate his self which 
enthrones the Divine. 


“Hinduism accepts all religious notions as facts and arranges 
them in the order of their more or less intrinsic significance. 
The bewildering polytheism of the masses and the uncompro- 
mising monotheism of the classes are for the Hindu the 
expressions of one and the same force at different levels. 
Hinduism insists on our working steadily upwards and 
improving our knowledge of God... The seers see the Supreme 
in the self, and not in images. Sivam atmani  pasyanti 
pratimaasuna yoginah. 


Personal discovery 


Apart from his translations and expositions of important Hindu 
scriptures, Dr. Radhakrishnan’s British Academy Lectures (1938) 
brought us closer to Buddhism. Here was a master mind, a seeker 
who placed emphasis on personal search and discovery rather 
than parrotry of a hand-me-down creed. 


“He (Gautama Buddha) offers his followers a scheme of 
spiritual development and not a set of doctrines, a way and 
not a creed. He knew that the ‘acceptance of a creed was 
generally an excuse for the abandonment of the search. We 
Often refuse to admit facts, not because there is evidence 
against them, but because there is a theory against them. 
The Buddha’s teaching begins with the fact of his enlighten- 
ment, a spiritual experience which cannot be put into words. 
Whatever doctrine there is in him relates to this experience 
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and the way of attaining it. To use an image employed by 
him, our theories of the eternal are as valuable as are those 
which a chick which has not broken its way through its shell 
might form of the outside world. To know the truth, we 
must tread the path”. 


Dr. Radhakrishnan was also no mere arm-chair philosopher 
bound to reams of white paper passing through the typewriter. 
He watched the national and international scenes anxiously, 
meditated upon the ills that afflicted humanity, gave the right 
advice at the proper time and laid down correct guidelines. For 
instance, he affirmed that a university’s chief aim was to develop 
scietntific habits leading to free enquiry and rational reflection. 


“Whether a university succeeds in this its chief aim or not 
depends on its staff of professors. It it the men who fill the 
chairs that create the atmosphere. We cannot be overcareful 
in the selection of professors. No other consideration should 
weigh with us in the appointment of professors than academic 
achievement and original work, for where there is no zeal 
for research there is no zest for teaching”. 


In his last years, Dr. Radhakrishnan was increasingly con- 
cerned with the nuclear menace. He flung his vast, scholarship- 
laden mind upon the spiritual treasures of the East and the West 
in search of a clue to the amalgamation of science and spirituality. 
Neither religion nor scepticism has offered ‘total’ help for the 
modern man. Perhaps a new faith that gathers bee-like the best 
in all the religions? Is that possible? Why not? Of course, there is 
some mental confusion for the man of thought in the modern 
world due to the contrary pulls of his scientific and religious 
impulses. And yet, this may be accepted as a challenge, a spring- 
board for a leap into a higher sphere. However, the leap should 
assure us of a unity of spirit and not land us upon a patchwork 
quilt of world religions. 


Nor can we postpone the day of executing such a camaraderie 
of the spirit, for, time is running out in the nuclear clock marked 
Anno Bombini. Dr. Radhakrishnan felt that religion was an im- 
portant need for man (“It is said that a man without religion is 
like a horse without a bridle”) and so the East and West should 
interpenetrate and produce a spiritual renaissance that could chase 
away mutual rivalries and mutual suspicions. A genuine spiritual 
life would gift us with “the capacity to love our neighbour, even 
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when we are not naturally inclined to do so”. This means external 
and internal harmony, a life based on beautiful thoughts and 
deeds. 


“Peace is not the mere absence of war; it is the development 
of a strong fellow feeling, an honest appreciation of other 
people’s ideas and values. Distinctions of a physical character 
diminish in importance as the understanding of the signific- 
ance of the inner life of man increases. We need, not merely 
a closer contact between East and West but a closer union, 
a meeting of minds and union of hearts”. 


A vain dream? But when a great philosopher dreams, con- 
structive fulfilment is not far behind. Dr. Radhakrishnan never 
wavered in his faith in man. Humanity had made possible a 
Mahatma Gandhi in this century, a man of millions who “illumined 
human dignity by faith in the eternal significance of man’s effort”. 
Shall not “this type that redeems the human race” recur and 
chase away the ferocious difficulties of the modern age? 


(Courtesy : The Hindu.) 


The next number of “Triveni” will carry more’ articles on 
Dr. Radhakrishnan on the occasion of his birth centenary. 


— Editor. 


THE CREATRIX 
Smt. SHYAM KUMARI 


Out of its halo of trance 

A golden Face of majestic calm 

And supreme inscrutable Grace, 

Bent a little its mystic glance 

Towards the expectant silent Space. 

A tiny seed was thrown 

In the vacant non-existent Nought. 
And by the vibrating Divine-Self-Thought 
This miraculous cosmos was wrought. 
Her radiances mark a new pathway 
For Truth’s descent in our human clay. 
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WALT WHITMAN’S MYSTIC VISION 


Dr. R. RAJ RAO 
University of Poona, Pune 


The American poet Walt Whitman had no coherent philosophy 
of life, much less was he a philosopher. While his poetic thought 
reveals a philosophical turn of mind, it does not develop into 
a comprehensive philosophy. Indeed, a study of Whitman’s mystical 
personality betrays an equivocal mind that at times even contra- 
dicts itself. It is for this reason that academic philosophers like 
Santayana and Zaehner have lashed out against Whitman.' But 
despite its drawbacks, Whitman’s thought importantly contri- 
butes to a fuller understanding of his highly imaginative approach 
to life, and therefore cannot be ignored. As F.O. Matthiessen 
says, “No arrangement or rearrangement of Whitman’s thought... 
can resolve the paradoxes or discover in them a fully coherent 
pattern. He was incapable of sustained logic, but that should not 
blind the reader into impatient rejection of the ebb and flow of 
his antitheses. They possess a loose dialectic of their own .:. [and] 
Whitman’s ability to make a synthesis in his poems of the con- 
trasting elements that he calls body and soul may serve as a 
measure of his stature as a poet. When his words adhere to concrete 
experience and yet are bathed in imagination, his statements be- 
come broadly representative of humanity”. ? 


Whitman’s approach to mysticism was certainly not pedantic. 

It was not based on a scholarly understanding of concepts. Instead, 

as V.N. Dhavale says, “the highest merit of Whitman’s mysticism... 

is that like all his thought, it is essentially based on common sense, 

= on prudence”.* This makes it of interest to the scholar and the 
i layman alike. As a philosopher, Whitman, quite obdurately, defies 
classification. N. K. Sharma is, therefore, compelled to remark that 
while phiman has a mystical side of his personality,” he, never- 
theless, “cannot be put in the category of pure mystics”.* There 
5 is in pees a certain novelty in Whitman’s approach to religion. 
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At the same time he was not entirely original, for, besides, the 
Emersonian influence, his beliefs were inspired by the Hindu 
mystical thought of India, creating, as it were, a charming inter- 
play of tradition and indi¥idual talent. 


God and Whitman 


The first traces of his mysticism surface during the period 
between 1850 and 1855, when the pulls of divinity inspired 
Whitman to make observations such as the following in his note- 
books : 


“I never yet knew how it felt to think I stood in the presence 
of my Superior... Tf the presence of God were made visible 
immediately before me, I could not abase myself”. 5 


Whitman’s entire approach to religion was being delicately 
shaped in the mould of pantheism which had, by his time, spread 
from Spinoza through the whole German romantic school, and 
then to Shelley, Carlyle and Emerson.* Whitman seemed to agree 
with Heine who professed that “God is identical with the world”, 
and “... therefore is the real hero of world history, the latter 
is His perpetual thought, His perpetual act, His word, His deed, 
and of all humanity, one might rightly say: It is the incarnation 
of God”. 


However, Whitman also made a slight departure from Heine 
in his approach to God. Having an implicit faith in the divinity 
of Man, Whitman made Man his hero of world history, instead 
of God. By this measure, the worship of God was synonymous 
with service to mankind, and the key to religion was not to lie 
in nebulous rituals, but in meaningful sympathy. Whitman's phi- 
losophy was thus the philosophy of humanism. To Whitman, God 
was present in the human race: to be devoted to the human 
race was to worship God. This was how the soul could be absorbed 
in God, after the fashion of the Vaishnavites. Explicating this 
view, O.K. Nambiar writes : 


“The state of ‘absorption’ of the soul in God is described by 
Whitman in a variety of human relations, the union of man and 
woman, the younger brother ‘melting into the arms of the elder 
brother, the love of comrades, and as a ‘father to his father 
going? In Vaishnavism which has a love-approach to a humanized 
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God, God is regarded as the devotee’s parent, master, child, hus- 
band or sweetheart, each succeeding relationship representing an 
intensification of love-attitudes reflected in the prayers and psalms 
of several religions”. ° z 


If Man was the hero of world history, and the pathway to God, 
it becomes easy to understand why Whitman dedicated four 
precious years of his life to philantropic service to Civil War victims. 
Man enabled the poet to concretise his divine longings, and give 
them a definite shape, and what better opportunity could he find 
to ascend the ladder to God, other than devotion to decrepit 
soldiers? Such work was both engrossing and redeeming. As 
V. Sachithanandan says, “Whitman was too much attached to the 
earth and too much in love with life to brood over the infinite 
possibilities of the human spirit seeking perfection by losing itself 
in the Divine”.? For the very act of the spirit “losing itself” 


signifies an “abstracting? or “cutting off’ that Whitman was 
consciously opposed to. 


Nature of the Soul and Spirit 


In his meditations on the nature of the Soul and the Spirit, 
Whitman was undoubtedly influenced by the “Over-Soul” doctrine 
of Emerson. Like Emerson, Whitman conceived of the Supreme 
Power as “Soul” or “Spirit” that manifested itself in a pantheistic 
fashion through matter: “The soul or spirit transmits itself into 
all matter into rock, and can live the life of a rock into the sea, 
and can feel itself the sea into the oak, or other tree into an 
animal, and feel itself a horse, a fish, or bird into the earth into 
the motions of the sun and the stars...”. '° 


Whitman further explained that to understand this process, a 
man must imagine himself speeding with the planets, crashing 
with the thunder in the sky, or “growing fragrantly in the air, 
like the locust blossoms”. '' 


As Gay Allen points out, there is here, in addition to the 
conscious influence of Emerson, an unconscious but unmistakable 
influence of Plato.'? The influence of Heine reappears too, for 
Heine had said that “the aim of modern life is the rehabilitation 
of matter, its moral recognition, its religious sanctification, its 
reconciliation with the spirit”.” 


But Whitman's greatness lies in the fact that he could actually 
bring himself to perceive visions, and arrive at his own conclusions. 
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For example, after an ecstatic spiritual experience that he once 
had, Whitman wrote : 


“A man realizes the venerable myth he is a god walking the 
earth, he sees new eligibilities, powers and beauties everywhere; 
he himself has a new eyesight and hearing. The play of the body 
in motion takes a previously unknown grace. Merely to MOVE 
is then a happiness, a pleasure to breathe, to see is also. All 
the beforehand gratifications, drink, spirits, coffee, grease, stimulants, 
mixtures, late hours, luxuries, deeds of the night, seem as vexatious 
dreams, and now the awakening: many fall into their natural 
places, wholesome. conveying diviner joys’’.' 


In essence, this outburst that follows the trance is spiritual 
euphoria generated by the spirit acting through the body. Initiates 
often refer to a divine bliss that fills the seeker’s consciousness 
with unassailable joy. Although Whitman was not an initiate in 
the formal sense. he had the spiritual willingness to suspend rational 
judgement temporarily, and awaken to a mystical rejuvenation 
that percolated his being. 


Moreover, Whitman’s visions were not fleeting glimpses that 
came by fluke. They were recurring experiences, and the oftener 
they occurred, the more they crystallized the spiritual understanding 
that he had acquired from external sources. Malcolm Cowley’s 
observations in this context are relevant : 


“.. his [Whitman’s] notebooks and manuscripts of the early 
1850s are full of sidelong references to such an experience, and 
they suggest that it was the same as the illuminations or 
ecstasies of earlier bards and prophets. Such ecstasies consist in a 
rapt feeling of union with God, a sense of ineffable joy leading 
to the conviction that the seer has been released from the limita- 
tions of space and time and has been granted a direct vision of 
truths impossible to express...”.'° 


Spiritual Quest 


Whitman never attempted a full-length treatise on his theories 
of the soul and the spirit, as Emerson had done in his “Spiritual 
Laws” or “The Over - Soul.” But his notebooks make it abundantly 
clear that his cosmic meditations did in fact provide the inspira- 
tion for the very first poems in Leaves of Grass. Some of Whitman’s 
notebook entries decisively echo the hunger-pangs of a spiritual 
seeker questing for release : 
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“When I walked at night by the seashore and looked up at the 
countless stars, I asked of my soul whether it would be filled and 
satisfied when it should become god enfolding all these, and open 
to the life and delight and knowledge of everything in them or of 
them; and the answer was plain to me at the breaking water on 
the sands at my feet; and the answer was, No, when I reach there, 
I shall want to go further still”.'® 


The satisfaction that is here sought is the bliss that accompanies 
spirtiual liberation. But the seekers hunger is so intense, and his 
yearning so deep, that he will not be appeased merely by becoming 
“god enfolding all these.’ He is fully aware that he is in need 
of something greater, more redeeming. This is evident in his 
conclusion : “I shall want to go further still.” 


But it is here that the conflict arises. The determination to 
stride further in the quest for excellence is cognitive, demanding 
independent critical and intellectual inquiry. It is opposed to the 
principle of spiritual surrender, of submission to divine authority. 
The one demands active rejection while the other calls for 
passive acceptance. Such opposing forces working at counter- 
purposes create a mental tension that Whitman at once identifies, 
and recognizes as a dual personality in a single body: “I cannot 
understand the mystery but I am always conscious of myself as 


two as my soul and I: and I reckon it is the same with all men 
and women”. '’ 


However, something had to be done to resolve the conflict and 
bring polarizing forces together. And the strategy evolved by the 
poet was to sexually unite soul and body : 


Swiftly arose and spread around me the peace and 

knowledge that pass all the art and argument of the earth, 
And I know that the hand of God is the promise of my own, 
And J know that the spirit of God is the brother of my own, 
And that all men ever born are also my brothers, and the 
women my sisters and lovers, 

And that a kelson of creation is love, 

And limitless are leaves stiff or drooping in the fields, 

And brown ants in the little wells beneath them, 

And mossy scabs of the worm fence, heap’d stones, 

elder, mullein and pokeweed. '* 


The words “a kelson of creation is love” are among Whitman’s 
most oft- quoted ones. Creation is an act of love. It is sexual 
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love to start with; but soon it transcends its animalism and aims 
at the larger unity of mankind. As he thus ascends, the seeker 
begins to see the hand of God as his own elderhand, and the 
spirit of God as the “brother” of his own spirit. The fiery impulses 
of “Children of Adam” are replaced by a nobler kind of love, 
elevating and all encompassing. Sex becomes a bridge that connects 
body, and through mind, to soul. It annihilates all tension between 
body and soul, body and mind, mind and soul. As Basil de 
Selincourt says, “if the emotion in which the family originates is 
indeed the same as that in which religion finds the mirror of God 
it is conceivable also that the very machinery of generation as it 
were epitomises the relation of the soul to created things. We 
are here in order to surrender ourselves to the world in an embrace 
and to realise ourselves through an inclusive union”. '’ 


In the pilgrim’s journey through Time, Whitman believes love 
“to be the creating, unifiying, and life-giving principle of the 
universe”? It emerges in bodily ecstasy, takes in the mind with 
its rational fervour, and rises to the tranquil corners of the soul. 
At this point the pilgrim discovers excellence. “Children of Adam” 
has thus unfolded the map of the divine journey from start to 
finish. As, de Selincourt concludes, “It is in order to promote a 
sane self-realisation, to prevent the lurking of unacknowledged 
impulses in the dark corners of life, that Whitman writes ‘Children 
of Adam,’ and in it relates, as far as he can, exhaustively the 
psychology of sexual desire to the physiology of procreation”. *! 
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THE DESERT 


R.Y. DESHPANDE 


Past the weird Arabian nights 

The caravan of dream-symbols 
Arrives on the inward curve 

Where the date-palms burn 

Into flames of other images. 

Once long ago behind stretches 

Of those endless hollow sands 

Were heard strange ripple-sounds 

Of rivers that flowed from mirages 
Watering gardens of the Pharaohs. 
But now the deserts inundated 

By the streams of the new truth 
Give to them, across time’s sorrows, 
Across all the unbirthed ages, 

Songs that have taken a turn 

Of topaz-winds pyramiding. 

The city of light’s delights, 

As if for nothingness God had lived. 
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GANDHI AS A READER OF TOLSTOY 


S. SEREBRYANY 
Gorky Institute of World Literature, USSR 


The grandeur of truly great personalities is seen, among 
other things, in that after their death they continue to serve the 
living by their works and ideas and even just by their being re- 
membered. Such service, such posthumous assistance to posterity 
can grow in scope and significance as the years go by. 


Almost eighty years have elapsed since Leo Tolstoy’s death 
(a period about as long as he himself had lived), and his fame 
in the world has not declined, but is continously growing. Tolstoy’s 
heritage continues to serve the cause he found most important : 
the cause of “uniting people”. His role is perhaps especially 
weighty in the cause of uniting India and the Soviet Union, in 
the cause of their friendship and cooperation. 


History, which frequently teaches us bitter lessons, has 
presented us with an astonishing fact this time. It so happened 
that Leo Tolstoy, one of the greatest men of new Russian culture, 
has become particularly—I’d even say exclusively—popular in 
India and particularly significant for 20th century Indian culture. 
True, Tolstoy’s popularity in India is symbolic in many respects. 
As the Italian author Alberto Moravia said, Leo Tolstoy has 
become a kind of myth in India. Tolstoy’s name is widely known 
in that country, though most Indians have yet to come to know 
Tolstoy as a great Russian and European writer and to master 
his literary heritage. 


Cooperation between Soviet and Indian scholars might prove 
fairly fruitful, in my opinion, in the study of Tolstoy. Their 
joint efforts will promote understanding between India and the 
USSR and provide a better knowledge of each other. 


4) 
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We must not flatter ourselves with the belief that our two 
countries know each other quite well and only have to maintain 
that high level of knowledge and inform each other of the latest 
in their life. As a matter of fact, we still know very little about 
each other and we still do not understand each other sufficiently 
well. The distinctions between our countries’ cultural traditions 
and history are so vast that genuine mutual understanding is no 
easy thing. A great deal is yet to be done by both sides to provide 
our two big countries with a better and fuller knowledge of each 
other. As I have noted above, Tolstoy can be a great help in 
these efforts. His name and heritage are a connecting link, pro- 
bably one of the major connecting, links, between Russia and 
India. By extending their knowledge of Tolstoy, the Indians will 
get a better insight into our country. and we, for our part shall 
study the Indian perception (or, to be more exact, perceptions) 
of Tolstoy, and in this way enrich our ideas of India and at the 
same time be able to better grasp the world-wide significance of 
our great compatriot’s work. 


When it comes to the Tolstoy studies in India, reference is 
first of all made to Mahatma Gandhi. Indeed, it is his correspondence 
with the Russian writer, his exchange of ideas with him and his 
reference to him as one of his teachers that have won Tolstoy 
particular significance in India: he has come to be considered 
one of the spiritual mentors of contemporary India (at least among 
certain circles). 


Quite a few articles and books have been written on the 
subject of Tolstoy and Gandhi but they are for the most part 
enthusiastic and complimentary and seem to follow the style of the 
well-known works by the French writer Romain Rolland. All the 
authors are concerned, primarily, with the relationship between 
Tolstoy and Gandhi as regards their ideas: the similarity or 
difference of their religious and socio-political views and Tolstoy's 
influence on Gandhi’s ideological evolution. This range of pro- 
blems is undoubtedly highly important, interesting and also offers 
numerous possibilities for research (precisely because in literature 
there prevailed the enthusiastic and complimentary approach 
rather than the scientific and analytical). I shall attempt to survey 
other aspects of the Tolstoy and Gandhi subject, which, in my 
view, have not yet been duly examined. 


In view of the studies of Russian-Indian literary contacts. 


conducted by the Gorky Institute of World Literature under the 
USSR Academy of Sciences, I was curious to know which works 
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by Tolstoy were read by Gandhi during his lifetime and what 
opinions he expressed about them. I went through Gandhi’s 
autobiography and other works; it is gratifying that we now have 
a big collection of his works in eight-odd volumes in English 
(with excellent indexes). 


In his autobiography written in 1925, Gandhi mentions only 
three works by Tolstoy, The Kingdom of God is Within You, 
The Gospel in Brief and What then Must We Do? And withou 
mentioning the title he also retells ideas from the article Why Do 
People Intoxicate Themselves directed against smoking and 
alcoholism. 


It was in South Africa in 1893 that Gandhi for the first 
time read the treatise The Kingdom of God Is Within You in 
which Tolstoy probably gives the fullest account of his  sicio- 
political views (including non-resistance to evil by violence). The 
book became his companion for years. In his autobiography, 
Gandhi wrote that Tolstoy's book The Kingdom of God is Within 
You had literally captivated him and left a lasting impression; 
the book’s independent reasoning, profound morality and truth- 
fulness overshadowed the merits of all other books recommended 
by Mr. Coats (a friend of Gandhi). 


In 1908 Gandhi re-read the book in Volksrust prison in 
Johannesburg. His Collected Works cite the inscription made by 
him on the prison copy of the book which he presented to his 
warder upon his release: “To Mr. G. Nelson. For his many 
kindnesses within the law... M.K. Gandhi.” 


One of his most lengthy utterances about Tolstoy is to be 
found in his speech during his meeting with young people in 
Ahmedabad on September 10, 1928, on the occasion of the writer's 
centenary. He said among other things: “... I would say that three 
men have had a very great influence on my life. Among them I 
give the first place to the poet Rajchandra, the second to Tolstoy 
and the third to Ruskin... T have not read as much of Tolstoy's 
life as many others may have, and in fact I have not read very 
much of his writings either. Among his works the one which 
has had the greatest effect on me is The Kingdom of God Is 
Within You. Later I read some of his other works, but I cannot 
describe what effect they had on me. I can only say what effect 
his life as a whole had on me.” 


Other works and letters by Gandhi indicate which of Tolstoy's 
other works he read and found interesting and important. 
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In the letter to his friend Henry Polak in 1909, Gandhi 
recommended that he read Tolstoy’s articles “On Life” and 
“Confession” (“Confession” is also mentioned in his letter to Tolstoy 
on August 15, 1910). His book Hind Swaraj or the Indian Home 
Rule (1909) was supplemented by a list of recommended literature 
comprising twenty titles, six of which were Tolstoy's works : The 
Kingdom of God Is Within You, What Is Art, The Slavery of 
Our Times, Letter to a Hindu, the article “The First Step” on 
vegetarianism and “How Shall We Escape?” (I have not established 
yet which work by Tolstoy is meant by this translated title). Gandhi 
himself translated Letter to a Hindu into Gujarati and published 
it in his paper Jndian Opinion in South Africa in 1909. In 1910 
Gandhi sent Tolstoy’s pamphlet The Relation of the sexes to his 
nephew and described it as “an invaluable book” in the covering 
letter. His “Instructions for Satyagrahis’ in 1919 recommended 
reading, among other things, Tolstoy’s “Letter to Russian Liberals”. 
Gandhi often made reference to Tolstoy's works which expounded 
the need for “bread labour”. -As we see, we have so far mentioned 
only Tolstoy’s religious, philosophical and publicistic writings. As 
far as his fiction is concerned we can confidently refer to three 
of his “Stories for People”. God sees the Truth But Will Not Say 
It Soon, Tale About Ivan the Fool and How Much Land Does 
a Man Need? All three were retold by Gandhi in his native 
Gujarati (as translated from English, of course) and published in 
his paper Indian Opinion in the early 20th century. 


The Tale About Ivan the Fool remained to the end one of 
Gandhi’s favourite works. Three days before his death, on January 
27, 1948, he mentioned that very tale while talking to the American 
journalist Martin, explaining to him the idea of ‘“non- violent 
resistance.” Some researchers of Tolstoy made the supposition that 
the Tale About Ivan the Fool was a Russian version of the 
Buddhist jataka about a prince who preached non-violence (Ahimsa). 
Tf that is really so (which is quite likely since Tolstoy read many 
jatakas), that means that the Indian story returned home in Russian 
adaptation to capture the Indian heart once agian. The Tale was 
translated into many Indian languages, possibly not without 
Gandhi's influence. 


However, for most of Tolstoy's compatriots, as well as for 
most of his readers in other European countries, he is first of ail 
author of the great novels War and Peace, Anna Kerenina and 
Resurrection. The first two are ranked as the greatest novels in 
world literature. A question naturally arises. What is the role played 
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by Tolstoy's novels in Gandhi's spiritual world? And the answer 
is: practically none. 1 did not find a single mention of Tolstoy’s 
novels in Gandhis Collected Works. 


In 1984, 1 discussed the matter with the eminent Indian 
writer Mulk Raj Anand who had come to the USSR to attend a 
conference. He had been personally acquainted with Gandhi and 
through him got to know Tolstoy’s writings. He told me that 
in 1926, Gandhi had given him Confession to read. He said that 
Gandhi had most probably not read Tolstoy's novels and had not 
been interesied in them. Subsequently, other Indian men of letters 
with whom I happened to talk on the subject told me the same 
thing. 


I was at first surprised at what Anand had said but then I 
saw there was nothing to be surprised at. To begin with, Gandhi 
could have given credence to Tolstoy’s later self-opinion expressed, 
for instance, in Confession and many other writings. Secondly (and 
this is more essential), in his literary tastes. Gandhi belonged in 
many respects to traditional Indian culture. And, thirdly, Gandhi 
was predominantly a man of action (Karmayogi), and reading, 
especially reading contemporary fiction, was not at all his passion. 


From his autobiography we learn that in his boyhood (his 
family background was fairly traditional) young Mahatma came 
to like Ramayana by Tulsidas and Bhagavatpurana. Characteristically, 
he got acquainted with those classical writings not through reading 
but, traditionally, through hearing. Both Ramayana and Bhagavat- 
purana were read aloud for Gandhi's father when he was ill. Even 
at a mature age, Gandhi was fond of listening. not reading Ra- 
mayana and other sacred books. One of this favourite books was 
the religious and philosophical poem Bhagavatgita which is part 
of Mahabharata. 


His autobiography also tells us that during his student years 
in Britain (1888-1891), he studied law but not the humanities. Neither 
the list of required subjects nor the range of his personal interests 
included British fiction, to say nothing of Western fiction as a whole, 
including Russian literature. When Gandhi was studying in Britain, 
Tolstoy was already widely known in the English-speaking world. 
The young Indian Jaw student in London could read English trans- 
lations of War and Peace, Anna Karenina and others. But he 
practically read no Western fiction. His autobiography mentions 
perhaps most frequently Bhagavatgita and cites many quotations 
from ancient Indian religious poets, but we would be searching in 
vain for quotations from European classics (which are found in 
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plenty, for instance, in Jawaharlal Nehru’s autobiographical books). 

To avoid misunderstanding, I -would like to point out that 
all the above does not in the least belittle the grandeur of Gandhi's 
personality. He simply belonged to a different, non-European culture, 
although he took in a good deal from European culture. We must 
bear in mind the wide gap that is dividing the various cultures 
even in the 20th century and how complicated and often unpredicta- 
ble the relationships between them can be. We are entranced, as 
it were, with the world’s growing unification in material culture 
(technology, communications, etc.) and we easily forget how disunited 
our world still is, how disunited humanity still is in spiritual and 
intellectual culture. 


Thus, Russians might think that if Tolstoy as a novelist is 
unquestionably great for them, he is equally great for all other 
peoples. The fact that his novels are admired in Western Europe 
and America only corroborates that opinion. But we have kindred 
cultures here. In the case of India, we are dealing with transplanting 
{of sorts) a Russian plant to an exotic environment. 


Gandhi's selective and incomplete perception of Tolstoy is not 
merely a fact of his biography and an idiosyncrasy of his personality 
alone. A historian of culture sees in this fact a reflection of the 
more profound processes involved in the interaction of cultures in 
the 20th century, in the given case the interaction of Indian and 
European cultures, of Indian and Russian cultures. 


Not only Gandhi but his Indian contemporaries better familiar 
with Western culture. had some difficulty in perceiving Tolstoy's 
novels. This holds true even for Rabindranath Tagore who sought 
to grasp all the manifestations and achievements of the human 
mind. His attitude to Tolstoy actually offers a separate major and 
practically unexplored topic which is still to be tackled by both 
Soviet and Indian scholars. I shall only note here that treatment 
of Tolstoy and his works can serve as a test to determine the 
psychology and cultural orientation of a personality. 


Much has been written and spoken about the distinctions 
between Gandhi and Nehru. It is, therefore, interesting to compare 
their attitudes to Tolstoy’s novels. While his novels were actually 
overlooked by Gandhi, they found a powerful response in Nehru. 
In one of his prison diaries Nehru wrote on April 4, 1934: “ 
Finished Tolstoy’s War and Peace today. An amazing book. Parts 
of it haunted me and I woke up in the middle of the night thinking 
of them.” Writing to his daughter on February 22, 1935, he advised 
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her to read War and Peace and Anna Karenina among other books. 
In 1944, when he was again in prison he re-read War and Peace 
recorded his impressions (August 5. 1944): “It is a mighty book 
both in size and content.” In several of his letters from prison, he 
insistently asked his family to send him also Anna Karenina. “I 
have rather suddenly developed a desire to read it again,” he 
wrote on November 4, 1944. 


Gandhi and Nehru represented different aspects of Indian 
consciousness, or, scientifically speaking, different sections of 20th 
century Indian society. Gandhi’s attitude to Tolstoy has undoubtedly 
been typical of the greater part of Indian society. This is borne 
out specifically by the history of Tolstoy’s writings translated into 
Indian languages. 


His writings came to India and are still being widely dissemi- 
nated there in English translations. Gandhi, Tagore and Nehru 
read them only in English. As far as I know, even today the Indians 
who know English prefer to read Tolstoy in that language. 


On the other hand, in the 20th century, his works have been 
translated also into Indian languages, which reflects in some measure 
the specific interest in Tolstoy among the broad Indian sections, 
among the millions who cannot read English. As it has turned out, 
it is Tolstoy’s stories (Stories for People and Tales for Children) 
and religious, philosophical and publicistic writings that have been 
given preference over his novels in translations into Indian languages. 
There are still no full translations of War and Peace, Anna Karenina 
or Resurrection in the major Indian languages. Thus, judging by 
the history of his translations, the attitude to Tolstoy among the 
Indian people is closer to that of Gandhi rather than to that of 
Nehru. 


Tolstoy’s Stories for People and Vales for Children are highly 
popular in India. Since the 1930s some of his Stories for People 
have been used for reading lessons at Indian schools, for example, 
the story How Much Land Does a Man Need? re-told by Gandhi 
in Gujarati in the early 20th century. I know that Tolstoy's Tales 
for Children as translated into Indian languages are recommended 
for primary reading in some Indian states. 


All the above deserves serious attention from historians of 
culture, literary critics and other scholars. I shall only make a few 
more brief notes to conclude this article. 


Why are Indians so interested in Tolstoy as a religious thinker? 
In my opinion, his religious quests have much in common with 
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the quests of some prominent Indian religious reformers of the 
19th and 20th centuries, from Raja Rammohan Roy to Gandhi. 
Tolstoy began with efforts to purify Christianity of its later 
extraneous features and to find the “initial” and “genuine” Christianity. 
Likewise, Raja Rammohan Roy, Dayananda Sarasvati and even 
Mahatma Gandhi, each in his own way, attempetd to purify 
Hinduism. At the end of his life Tolstoy went farther and wanted 
to attain a universal religion going beyond Christianity and encom- 
passing entire mankinds’s supreme spiritual achievements. In that, 
he is closcr to, say, Keshobchandra Sen and, in a sense, to Ra- 
bindranath Tagore. There is also some similarity between Tolstoy’s 
later views and Ramakrishna’s teaching. 


Both Tolstoy and the Indian religious thinkers sought univer- 
sality. Tolstoy's stories concerned with general human values were 
able to surmount the barriers between the two cultures, something 
his novels failed to do for a ‘long time. Soviet literary historians 
and the Soviet reading public regard Tolstoy’s stories as works of 
secondary importance. His novels for us overshadow his Stories 
for People. But the destiny of his short stories outside Russian 
culture should evidently make us treat them with greater attention. 


Here is what Romain Rolland wrote about Tolstoy's Stories for 
People; “Tolstoy, who wanted to create an art for all people, at 
once attained universality. His stories have had such success all 
over the world that will never end, because they are purified of 
all the transient elements of art; there is nothing in them but the 
eternal.” 


Indeed, Tolstoy's Stories for People have been appreciated not 
only in India. Thus. the Austrian Ludwig Wittgenstein, a celebrated 
philosopher of our century, read the stories as an officer on the 
Russian front during World War I and was captivated by them 
(he “discovered” Tolstoy’s novels somewhat later). He came to 
regard Tolstoy as a great writer due to his Stories for People. 

Thus, Gandhi’s experience as a reader of Tolstoy, which at 
first glance seems incomplete and inadequate, may prove to hold 
the latent wisdom we have yet to grasp. 
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THE DRAMATIC ART OF 
WOLE SOYINKA, THE NOBEL LAUREATE 


DR. S.A. KHAYYOOM 
S.K. University, Anantapur 


The voice of Africa, the new voice of world literature, endea- 
vours to emancipate Africa from its literary stereotype. Akinwande 
Oluwole Soyinka, the nobel laureate of 1986, the first west African 
writer to receive the award in literature, is a Yoruba. Of the three 
major tribes in Nigeria—Hausa (North), Igbo (East), and Yoruba 
(West) — Yoruba is the largest ethnic group south of Sahara with 
a high level of cultural achievement and political domination till 
the appointment of Nnemdi Azikwe as president. 


Wole Soyinka born in 1934 in Abeokuta in the then Western 
Nigerian Province, is a Yoruba of mixed Egba and Ijebu descent. 
He had his elementary education and christian upbringing at Abeo- 
kuta, collegiate education at the Government College and the 
University College. Ibadan, where he was a dynamic member of 
the student political organization and the editor of the “Eagle,” a 
cyclostyled news-sheet of the organization. After his graduation in 
English literature, Soyinka left for Leeds to work for a Degree in 
Drama. Then he worked as a play-reader at the Royal Court 
Theatre, London. where he was acquainted with the various modern 
theatrical trends in Europe. In 1960 Soyinka returned to Nigeria 
to associate himself with the Institute of African studies at the 
University Coliege, Ibadan, where he studied the local dramatic 
festivals and the traditional theatrical forms. He founded a theatre 
company, The 1960 Marks, which perfomed his play A Dance of the 
Forests at the Independence Day celebrations. He is also the 
founding Director of the Orisun Theatre, Lagos. He became Re- 
search Professor in Drama and Head of the Department of Dramatic 
Arts at the University of Ife. In 1985 Soyinka relinquished his 
position as Professor of Comparative Literature at Ife and went 
to the United States. 
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Soyinka’s plays are primarily meant for the stage and have a 
secondary life as pieces of literature. His pure comedies like The 
Trials of Brother Jero and The Lion and the Jewel (1959) also 
deal with the serious problems of life. His other plays -The Swamp 
Dwellers (1958), The Strong Breed (1963), A Dance of the Forests 
(1960), The Road (1965), and Madmen and Specialists are serious 
plays bordering on the tragic. The Invention (1959), is an inveterate 
satire. Soyinka’s first novel The Jnterpreters was published in 1965 
and his second novel A Season of Anomy, an allegorical novel 
treating of violence, massacre, and man’s inhumanity to men, 
appeared in 1973. He has produced two Radio plays—1. Camwood 
on the Leaves (1973), and 2. The Tortoise. He also contributed 
articles to The Drum, a leading magazine. Soyinka welcomed the 
coup d’etat in Nigeria in 1966 and was convicted of supporting 
“the rebels’ and imprisoned in 1967 and after two years (1969) 
he was released as a part of “Independence Anniversary Amnesty” 
He has narrated his arrest and imprisonment in his memoirs The 
Man Died (1972). Soyinka’s lectures were published under the 
title Myth, Literature and the African world (1976). 


Wole Soyinka, who is highly cultivated and pragmatic, is an 
actor, producer and theatre-director, a scalding critic of his society 
and above all a forceful dramatist of the Third World to win the 
Nobel Prize of 1986 for literature, who as cited by the Swedish 
Academy of Letters “in a wide cultural perspective and with poetic 
overtones, fashions the drama of existence.” 


Soyinka’s work is on the threshold of a genuine African 
writing unhampered by ideological requirements and negritude. 
Soyinka has in his essay in “Horn” dismissed the concept of 
Negritude expounded by Cesaire and Senghor and opined that “the 
less self-conscious the African is, and the more innately his indivi- 
dual qualities appear in his writing, the more seriously will he be 
taken as an artist of exciting dignity.” Though he has set his themes 
against African background and the complex Africa, in transition, 
indelibly marked by the West, Soyinka does not make his works 
entirely anthropological, historical and political. His themes tran- 
scend the topical to the universal and explore the human condition. 
He does not sentimentally romanticize or glorify the African past 
like the Negritude writers, and there is no worship of Mother 
Africa. He does not consider “ancients” better than the “moderns” 
though the former had built great empires and known for “ancestral 
wisdom”. Soyinka also finds fault with the gods for their callousness 
or caprice in their dealings with men. But he uses the African 
heritage and African experience meaningfully in his works of att. 
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Soyinka, as a Yoruba and product of British colonialism, has used 
Yoruba mythology, the native lJandscape-mountain, streams and 
forests as well as its steel bridges, power stations, night clubs and 
tenementhouses in his works. His focus is on man, human nature, 
and man in conflict with himself, with God, with religion, esta- 
blished institutions and nature itself. As a conscience-keeper of his 
society, conscious of the time, Soyinka explores the meaning of life 
to spiritually awaken. 


Soyinka is essentially a critic and his weapon is satire. He is 
greatly concerned about the well-being of his community and his 
plays are a keen dissection of his society and a ritual carrier of 
the sins, maladies and political injustices he explores and exposes. 
Wole Soyinka endeavours to correct the follies implicit in change 
through ridicule. Kongis Harvest, a black comedy bordering on 
satire is a study and ridicule of dictatorship. The play depicts the 
conflict between the obstinate, old traditional king Oba Danlola 
and Kongi, a megalomaniac and power-crazy epileptic president of 
Isma and the eventual downfall of both. Soyinka’s satire is incisive 
and witty. Kongi who is fashioned on self-styled dictators like 
Nkrumah and Dr. Banda of Malawi, is intentionally portrayed as 
a petty figure in the play. Soyinka also incorporates a traditional 
myth or ritual to heighten the satire. In Kongi’s Harvest The New 
Yam Festival is symbolically significant and meaningful. Soyinka is 
incensed with the hypocrisy of religious leaders, the ineffectuality 
and sheer apathy of the intellectuals, with the new men in power 
and the bourgeois that is stupidly contemptible and cynical. Brother 
Jero like Volpone is a cunning rogue who lives off cheating gullible 
fools of their money. The moral atrophy of the intellectuals is 
illustrated in A Dance of the Forests. The Reformed Aweri Frater- 
nity in Kongi’s Harvest represents spiritual and intellectual repression 
and are ineffectual, effeminate and lacking in virility. They submit 
themselves to enforced starvation and are asked by Kongi to dispute 
a matter on which a decision is already taken by Kongi himself. 


Soyinka presents cultural chasm or a conflict between “tradition” 
and “modernity” in a comic mode in his plays. He satirizes both 
the traditional Nigeria and the modern Westernized Nigeria in The 
Lion and The Jewel in the contest for the bride between Lakunle 
and Baroka. In Kongi’s Harvest the conflict between tradition and 
a form of African socialism is represented by Oba Danlola and 
his retinue and Kongi and his Reformed Aweri Fraternity, Orga- 
nizing Secretary and the Carpenters’ Brigade. But the conflict sub- 
sumes a larger philosophical theme—a contrast between Daodu’s 
philosophy of pleasure, love and life and Kongi death-bringing 
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social and political ideas. Soyinka is not against new education and 
progress. He operates primarily in a satiric mode and so to dismiss 
the play as a conflict between tradition and progress with tradition 
triumphing would be to miss satire. The Road presents a society in 
which communication. law and order are fast deteriorating. And 
his first play The Invention is a biting satire on the policy of 
apartheid. 


Soyinka is an individualistic and solitary “iconoclastic” play- 
wright. He is a serious dramatist in the Aristotelian sense as he 
is concerned with profound themes like the fate of man in his 
milieu, his struggle for survival, the real progress and sacrifice and 
death. There is a successful fusion of the two elements of realism 
and symbolism in his plays. His characters with double histories 
are also symbols of general humanity. Danlola, Daodu, Kongi, 
Lakunle, and Baroka represent a vision and certain values of life. 
They are also morality figures, one dimensional — Kongi is a 
megalomoniac, Danlola, a moribund monarch interested in his own 
comfort, Secretary wishes to please everyone and makes money. 
Soyinka working in the tradition of world drama, has endeavoured 
to incorporate Nigerian dramatic traditions to evolve a unique 
Nigerian theatre. John Arden writes in New Theatre Magazine (xii, 
2 (1972) : “Soyinka’s work is not exactly rootless but it has an 
awkward double root— one half in Europe and one half in Nigeria. 
It may be that one half-root is set in dry sand and the other in 
fertile soil.” Soyinka has drawn from the ritual drama and the 
traditional drama and also from the well of folklore for his subject 
matter. And he aims at Bertolt Bercht’s kind of theatre. He has 
also made his works relevant to the times, everywhere contemporary 
and has used the past only to clarify the present. Soyinka has 
employed all the favourite Brechian devices of spectacle, music and 
dance, variety of characters, placards and titles meaningfully, mimes, 
masquerades and traditional drums to give African flavour to his 
plays. He presents in Kongi” Harvest two scenes simultaneously on 
the stage and the action alternates between the two scenes in turn 
by lights. We have Kongi’s retreat in the mountain with Kongi 
and his band of apostles to disseminate his creed-reformed Aweri 
Fraternity in session and the Carpenters’ Brigade chanting hymns 
in praise of Kongi and the den of Segi, her night club with colored 
lights and Juju music. There is a huge cyclorama which dominates 
the stage and on which are projected pictures of various buildings, 
factories and dams- all clearly titled Kongi Terminus, Kongi Uni- 
versity, Kongi Dam, etc., and finally, of course, a monster photo 


of the great man himself. 
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The Theatre in Africa today is a means of education, cele- 
bration, protest and discovery, more positive, alive, more functional 
and assertive than its counterpart in Europe and America. It is 
not a closet drama confined within a building; it is free and flexible. 
It is not purely for entertainment or diversion but serves a special 
purpose within communities and cultures. The plays today are per- 
formed in simple courtyards or on platform stages in the round or 
especially built theatres like Ghana Drama Studio in Accra without 
the inhibitions of European Theatre. Soyinka believes in a “People’s 
Theatre” with participating audience — vocally and physically, and 
to constrain this response is to kill the drama. Applying the 
yardstick of nationalism, critics like Femi Osofisan and Biodun 
Jeyifo consider Soyinka a reactionary. But it is argued in defence 
of Soyinka that he manipulates myth to mould contemporary 
thought. Sometimes his plays become obscure because of too much 
symbolism and traditional element. But as a craftsman there is no 
faulting Soyinka. Theme and technique are finely integrated and 
mimes and masquerades, music and dance, in his plays add both 
to the thematic content and the dramatic spectacle. Though Soyinka 
restricts his work to Nigeria and has Ogun as his ordering deity. 
his usable past, African oral literature and his theme of human 
condition which he explores so well in both comedy and tragedy, 
triumph and defeat, have made his works interesting and a pleasure 
to read and Soyinka, more than an African playwright, a conscious 
artist of high order and a writer for all time and place. 


THE SOFT RUBBER OF YOUR FALSE SMILES 
EUGENE D'VAZ 

Hand me the soft rubber 

of your false smiles. 

1 will erase all those flower-words 

scribbled on these sheets. 

The fox crawls through the undergrowth 

in the night of happy dreams. 

Walls around me giggle and move away. 

| have overstayed in Tantalus. 

You have driven a stake 

into the calyx of every fllower. 

Hand me the soft rubber 

of your false smiles. 

Let me dip my quill in blood 

and scribble on these sheets 

the scorned secrets 

coming from the other side of midnight. 
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FAREWELL 
(Short Story) 


PROF. GANGADHAR GADGIL 


(Translated from Marathi original by the author) 


Back home after rather a tiring day at his office, Govindrao 
took off his cap and jacket and sat on the bed. He leaned against 
a pillow and heaved a relaxing sigh. His little daughter climbed 
on his knee and fiddled with his shirt button which seemed to 
fascinate her endlessly. His wife stood leaning against the wall and 
told him about the flattering things the teacher had said about 
their elder daughter. She coaxed her daughter over and over again 
to recite the English poem, she had newly learnt at school. The 
girl was shy and reluctant and enjoyed the coaxing. 


“Govinda ! Arey Govinda!” called a feeble, diffident voice 
from the adjoining room. 


Govindrao’s wife wrinkled her brow and muttered, “There she 
goes again. She will now make you sit near her bed and keep 
on talking endlessly. She is so ill, she should lie quiet for a while. 
But that she won't do,” 


Govindrao silenced his wife with a deprecatory movement of 
his hand and asked, “What is it, mother?” 


“Nothing. It is nothing”, said the voice in the adjoining room. 


Govindrao just could not leave it at that. He got up and went 
to the next room, ignoring the disapproving look of his wife. His 
little daughter trotted after him. Her mother grabbed her arm and 
admonished her. “Must you tag along after him ?” 


It was with great difficulty that she kept her voice low. 
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The little girl had no such inhibitions. She screamed, wrenched 
her arm free and scampered after her father to her grandma’s 
bedside in the next room. 


Janakibai lay frail and shrivelled in her bed. Her face was 
chalkwhite like a mask. The one upper tooth, she still had, rested 
tentatively on her lower lip. It had a dull and lifeless sparkle. The 
skin hung wrinkled and loose on her frail hand that had slipped 
off her bed on to the floor. But her sunken eyes were bright and 
alert. They were eager to speak. 


Her shrivelled face brightened a little when she saw Govindrao 
near her bed. He squatted near the bed and gently put her hand 
back on the bed. When she saw her father do that, the little girl 
tried to tidy up the sheet that covered her grandma’s body. 


Janakibai was deeply moved by these little attentions. Her 
lips trembled and her fingers moved weakly to hold Govindrao’s 
hand. A small solitary tear gathered in the corner of her left eye 
and slipped slowly down her cheek until it was caught in her wise 
grey lustreless hair. There it rested uncertainly. 


Govindrao stared at the tear and the thin moist line it had 
left on her cheek. He wanted to wipe it with the end of his dhotie. 
But he sat still feeling disconsolate and sad. 


Janakibai pulled herself together, and pressing Govindrao’s 
hand, said, “Govinda! Your little daughter is wise beyond her 
years. She takes care of her ailing grandma. Darling! You will 
get a nice and sweet husband.” 


Govindrao looked at his daughter and gently swept back. 
Janakibai turned her head and gazed at Govindrao’s hand which 
she was holding. She was reminded of how he used to grip her 
finger firmly in his little red palm when he was a baby. She 
looked at him to find out if he remembered. She had half a mind 
to tell him of those sweet old memories. But she did not. Instead, 
she fondly pressed his hand and said, “You have just returned 
from your office, havent you? You must be very tired.” 


Govindrao remained silent for a while and then asked, “Did 
you take the medicine, mother? Are you feeling better now?” 


“I am all right”, said Janakibai briefly. 


“That is your stock reply. Please tell me the truth. We could 
change the treatment if it isn’t doing you any good.” 
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Janakibai said nothing. She could see clearly the messengers 
of God waiting for her. Drugs were not going to stave them off. 
Nor could anything else. In any case she was prepared for death. 
She had lived her life as destiny had ordained it and complained 
about nothing. If now God had remembered her and sent for 
her, she had to abide by his will. 


Yet it was difficult to tear herself away from her children 
and kith and kin. She could not just get up and leave like a 
stranger. She had to unburden herself of all the things she had 
left unsaid. She wanted to tell her son of the desires and hopes 
she had cherished and the things she wanted to be done even 
after she was dead. Very likely that would have made no 
difference. But she had to unburden herself nonetheless. 


In fact he knew too well that her words would fall on 
inhospitable soil and her wishes would remain unfulfilled. She had 
been in bed but for a few days. Yet in that brief interval the 
tidy routine and habits of her household had changed. What she 
had built up during a lifetime was crumbling, before her eyes. 
She had told herself that this was inevitable, that it was the way 
of the world. Yet she couldn't help feeling a little aggrieved. 


After all she would live only for a few days more. It would 
have been nice and decent if her daughter-in-law had waited 
for those few days and then changed everything according to her 
desires. Janakibai herself had all along willingly obeyed her 
mother-in-law and tried to please her. Even after the mother-in- 
law’s death she had lovingly continued to abide by the routine and 
habits the old lady valued. The silver image of crawling baby 
Krishna, the little brass kettle of coconut oil, the wooden toilet 
box - those were the things that the old lady had cherished, and 
they still had an honoured place in Janakibai’s household. 


A flood of memories carried her to the distant past, which 
suddenly came alive and claimed her. She remembered her gay and 
carefree childhood and the few years of married life, which were 
an unobtrusive song of joy and contentment. Those were the 
happiest days of her life. Her husband was built like a tall and 
sturdy tree. He would stand in the doorway, his hands resting 
on the top of the door frame, and bellow for the servant. Janakibai 
had never really got used to that loud. commanding voice. It used 
to make her tremble every time she heard it. Even the memory 
of it sent a shiver of thrill through her spine and made her bashful. 
Her husband had suddenly collapsed like an uprooted tree and 
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died. The Pain of it was still fresh. She closed her eyes and 
suffered it all over again in an ecstacy of feeling. 


Govindrao thought his mother had fallen asleep and gently 
tried to withdraw his hand from her grip. Janakibai lightened her 
grip and gazed at him. She said, “Govinda! After I die do observe 
the death anniversary of your father regularly. Perform all the 
rites. Will you?” 


“You ought not to talk like this, mother. You are going to 
get well pretty soon,” said Govindrao. 


Janakibai felt tired and sad. Her son just wouldn’t understand 
the urgency of what she said-the depth of her feeling just did 
not register. Instead she was being mechanically reassured like a 
baby. 


She simply could not understand the new generation. It was 
almost eager to forget and discard the old. These young people 
were too full of themselves. The way they pampered themselves 
made one sick. They had no time for the old folks, no affection for 
their kith and kin. They lived behind closed doors. She felt like 
flaying them with her tongue. Her temples throbbed and heartbeats 
ran wild for a moment. Then she controlled herself and spoke 
silently to her husband, as she has done at moments of crises since 
his death. 


“You went away all too early and left me behind, burdened 
with the cares of your family. Yet your memory was always green 
in my heart. I bowed to you as I bowed to God everyday in the 
morning. I saw to it that your memorial rites were scrupulously 
performed every year, so that you may rest in peace in heaven. 
What will happen hereafter is not in my hands any more.” 


She suddenly became eager to reach the abode of God in 
the other world. She wanted to meet her husband again. He would 
put his arm around her and say, “You must be very tired. You 
had to suffer a great deal after I left.” 


And those words would drain all the weariness out of her. 
She began to talk to her husband again, “It is true. I had to suffer 
a great deal after you left me so early. There was nobody I could 
lean on. I had no gold to help me through and there were two 
children to be raised. We never had enough to eat. I had to serve 
in other people’s homes and suffer all sorts of insults. It was hard 
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on a defenceless woman. God sent for you and I had to bear the 


burden all by myself. ...... But I must admit that I have seen better 
days since then. Govinda has looked after me with love and care 
in my old age. He has done his duty by his mother....... A 


“What are you muttering, mother? Who are you talking to?” 
asked Govindrao. 


This was heard by Govindrao’s wife who had gone into that 
room to attend to some household chores. So she gesticulated to 
tell her husband that the old lady’s mind was wandering. 


But she froze when Janakibai asked, “Govinda ! Do you ever 
remember?” 


“What have you in mind, mother?” 


“What indeed! I am talking about him the grandfather of 
this child.” 


“No, mother. I can’t remember him. I was too young when 
he died.” 

“Yes, my darling. You were too young then. May be about 
five years old. But you were the apple of his eye. In those days 
it was not considered proper to fondle one’s own children. That 
was the discipline of the joint family. Yet he used to make you 
sit by his side and feed you with his own hands when he ‘had his 
meals. And if ever he saw you crying, he used to fly into a temper 
and shout at me. “Why on earth is that child in tears? What have 
you done to him? Leave aside everything else and attend to him. 
Otherwise you will get a couple of whacks on your back.” 


“Really, Grandma! Did grandfather ever actually do that?” 
said the little girl and burst into laughter. 


A wan smile lit up Janakibai’s face. She tried to raise her hand 
in mock anger and said, “you are a naughty little girl.” 


The smile faded and she was caught in an eddying crowd of 
memories especially of the desolate years that followed her husband’s 
death. She was overcome by the emotions that welled up in her 
heart, and words poured out of her. “He died and even a handful 
of rice, became a luxury. You children used to cry because there 
wasn’t enough to eat. I slogged and slaved and struggled through 
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those years never quite hoping that I would do it. That is why 
food seems so precious to me, and I get mad when it is callously 
thrown away in the dustbin. I know that you earn enough money. 
By the grace of God the next meal is not a problem to you. You 
can afford to be careless about food. But, my dear son, food is 
like God. It must be treated with reverence. If one has cooked more 
than one needs, one should give it to others. Far too many people 
go hungry around us. It should be given to them. Whatever little 
one gets, one should share at least a little of it with others, that 
is what I did all along and always gave a little to those in need a 
little buttermilk to a sick man, a handful of rice to a mother 
with a new-born baby. My daughter-in-law never liked it. She used 
to feel that I squander away her husband’s hard-earned money...” 


“Don’t talk that way, mother. Has anybody ever reproached 
you for giving things away? Have I ever said even a word about 
it?” asked Govindrao. 


“Not a syllable has passed through my lips,” protested the 
daughter-in-law with an air of injury. 


“Please, children ! Don’t be cross with me. I am a senile old 
woman and I might have said the wrong things. Don’t take them 
so seriously. But please do one thing for this silly old woman 
Don’t you ever send away emptyhanded anybody who knocks at 
your door and seeks your help. Give him whatever little you can. 
Are you listening to me, daughter?” 


“She has gone into the other room,” explained Govindrao. 

Janakibai smiled wanly and said, “She thinks that my mind 
is wandering, that all 1 say is so much prattle. But I speak be- 
cause my heart cries out. And there is another thing I would like 


to tell you......” 


“Please, mother. You must not talk so much. You aren’t strong 
enough to stand all that strain. You ought to lie down quietly.” 


“All my limbs are failing me. All that I can do is to talk. 
Do you want me to stop doing that as well?” 


“That is not what I mean, mother,” stammered Govindrao. 


“No. I won't listen to you. I am going to talk. I have so much 
to say and I must say it. What harm will that do to me? After 
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all I have to die soon. If death comes a few days earlier, that 
doesn’t really matter. Why then must you stifle me?” Janakibai 
was thoroughly upset and she trembled all over. Tears welled up 
in her eyes once again. 


‘Don’t get so worked up, mother. Calm down. Will you?” 
said Govindrao and caressed her brow. His little daughter saw this 
and she too gently ran her hand over grandma’s cheek. The gesture 
of that little girl had a soothing effect on Janakibai. She held the 
little hand resting on her cheek and said, “You are a very sweet girl. 
Govinda, give her a date out of that box on the shelf. She is very 
fond of dates. And take one for yourself.” 


The little girl exclaimed, “Ayya ! A date for father! Is he 
a little child?” 


Janakibai smiled and said, “Well! He might be vour father. 
But to me he is my little son.” 


For a moment or two Janakibai was caught in a moonbeam 
of happiness. But soon she became restless and her mind raced 
madly. She had to tidy things up before she embarked on the 
great pilgrimage. She had to say things that had to be said before 
she lapsed into the final silence. 


She asked, “Govinda, have you brought the money you had 
put in a separate bank account for me?” 


“Yes. I have. Shall I give it to you now” He got up and 
brought the money. 


Janakibai took the wad of notes in her unsteady hands and 
then handed it back to Govindrao. She said, “Now look! Keep 
aside a hundred rupees out of this money’and give it to Sundarabai 
whenever she is in need. The poor woman now has nobody whom 
she can call her own. Her only son has turned out to be a scamp. 
She has to work as a cook to feed him. But she can’t pull on like 
that for long. She needs help and you will have to help her.” 


“I will, mother. I will,” said Govindrao. 


“You must understand, Govinda. She visits us often and spends 
a lot of time around here. She asks your wife to prepare tea for 
her and takes away from her the things she needs. She looks upon 
this house as her own. I know how this annoys you and your wife. 
You would like to get rid of her. But bear with her even after I 
die. Please !” 
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“Mother ! Don’t talk of death.” 


“Don’t bother about that and listen to me. Be kind to 
Sundarabai even after I am gone. Don’t send her away without a 
cup of tea. She was so kind to me when I had to fend for myself 
after your father’s death. She was not the master of her own home 
then. She was just a young daughter-in-law. She had to do what 
she was bidden to do by her mother-in-law; and the mother-in-law 
was a stern and perverse old lady. Yet Sundarabai did for me 
everything she could. She used to smuggle out of her house for 
me bread, flour or rice by hiding it under the pallav of her sari. 
I used to feel small and guilty when she did that and refuse to 
accept those small but precious gifts. But she used to force me to 
accept them. That was the food that assauged your hunger. That 
was how she looked after me. We have been friends since we were 
little girls...... A 


“Ayya ! She is your friend, is she? Why then doesn’t she 
ever play with you?’ Janakibai’s grand-daughter burst into peals 
of laughter. 


Janakibai looked at her fondly. She then took a ten rupee note 
out of the wad and gave it to the little girl. 


“Ask your father to buy you a nice toy with that money,” 
she said with a smile. 


Then again she began to speak very earnestly. “I had my 
tun of misfortune then. Now it is she who has fallen on evil days. 
Oughtn’t we to take care of her now? She hasn’t anybody else to 
turn to. So she comes to my house seeking help and kindness and 
affection. Like every old woman, her heart thirsts for the baby 
talk of grand children. But she has none, so she treats mine as 
her own. It will break her heart if you shut your door in her face. 
She is a very old woman, Govinda. Old and forlorn !” 


Janakibai looked anxiously at Govindrao and sighed. He was 
sympathetic but distant. He just couldn’t feel the way she felt about 
her dear old friend. She realized that it was impossible to leave 
behind her as a legacy the love in her heart. It must die along 
with her. Well! If that was the way of the world, it couldn’t be 
helped. But at least she had the money. That could be of great 
help too, and she could leave that behind. So she said, “Let the 
other things be. But do give her the hundred rupees when she is 
in need.” 
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“Why not give it to her yourself?” asked Govindrao who was 
a little bit piqued by what he considered to be an expression of 
distrust. 


“That is not what I mean,” said Janakibai and then gave it up. 
Here she was trying to reveal the inner most feelings of her heart 
and running into a blank wall of incomprehension. Even in the 
face of death she could not open out her heart and be understood. 
She gave up the effort to hold herself together and her mind began 
fo wander. She suddenly asked, “Govinda, did Sushila have the 
baby?” 


“No! I havent heard anything about it.” 

“One should at least inquire after one’s kith and kin”, she 
said and after a moment’s silence suddenly burst into laughter. 

Govindrao eyed her with concern. But she kept on laughing. 
So he held her hand and said, “Mother !” 


Janakibai struggled with herself and managed to check her 
laughter. She said, “Don’t be scared. I am not out of my mind. I 
remembered my first delivery and what your father did at that 
time. It was a very difficult delivery. It was touch and go and the 
village midwife had given up hope. Your father couldn’t stand 
it all. He stood tense and seething for a while. Then he picked up 
a spade and started digging furiously. He kept on digging till he was 
told that the baby and that means you-had been born and I was 
alive and safe. Then he stopped and sank on his haunches. Every- 
body laughed like mad. My mother-in-law said, “It usually takes 
a day to dig up the frontyard. But the job was done in an hour.” 


Janakibai again burst into laughter. She laughed and laughed 
until it brought tears to her eyes. Goyindrao stared at her, scared 
and confused. 


Janakibai’s grand-daughter joined her in the laughter. She 
thought her grandfather to be an extremely funny person. 


In the midst of this bout of laughter, Janakibai’s younger son 
walked in. When she saw him, her laughter ceased. She anxiously 
raised her hand a little and said, “You have come at last, Shankar? 
Came nearer. Give me your hand. I had thought you wouldn't 
care to come even when things have come to this pass.” 


“Don’t be so cross, mother. I remembered you all the time. 
But I was so busy,” said Shankar. 
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Govindrao stared hard at him. Shankar had no job. no steady 
occupation. He used to be involved in all sorts of harebrained 
schemes but never could make a living. 


Janakibai knew this too well. She said with a smile, “I never 
can understand what you keep yourself busy with. But you must 
not strain yourself too much. You look so thin and neglected. 
You must take care of yourself. You have no wife and children 
and I am on my way out of this world. Hereafter there won’t be 
anybody to look after you, if you get sick.” 


“Nothing is the matter with me, mother. I am all right. it is 
you who ought to take care of yourself and stop talking about 
death. I want none of that talk any more. You are going to get 
well and that too soon. Thereafter I will take you on a pilgrimage 
to Benaras,” said Shanker. He had an endearing way with him. 
He was fair and handsome with grey eyes and thin red lips. He 
was very likeable and people always trusted him against their 
better judgement. 


“You talespinner! You have been promising me that pilgri- 
mage for the last five years. It is too late now. I will do all the 
pilgrimages now in my bed.” 


“No mother! you are going to get well and 1 shall certainly 
take you to Benaras. I have started a new business now.” 


“A new business again. Does it bring any money !” 


“Well! These things take time. But soon money will be 
rolling in”, said Shankar airily. 


Govindrao gave him a contemptuous look. He was not going to 
believe a word of it. But Janakibai said kindly, “Il hope so. I want 
you to do well in life and it is high time you got married.” 


Govindrao got up and wanted to leave. But Janakibai held 
his hand and made him sit down. She said, “Don’t go, Govinda. 
Stay here. You are brothers, both of you. You mustn’t quarrel. 
If brothers with the same blood in their veins cannot stick together, 
how can one expect anybody to get on with anybody else? You 
must forget all the errors and the wrongs. Govinda. you are the 
elder brother. You must be forgiving.” 


“Mother! I have respected your wishes all along on this score, 
and I have done a great many things, I never wanted to do. I have 
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shown a great deal of forebearance. But that hasnt done any 
good. You know that too well. Please don’t expect anything more 
from me,” said Govindrao haughtily. 


That scared Janakibai. She said, “No, no dear! I am not 
asking you to do anything. But you could at least talk and be 
pleasant to each other. That isn’t expecting too much, is it?” 


Shankar pretended not to hear any of these things. He produced 
candy from his pocket and gave it to his niece. He made her sit 
in his lap and fondled her. 


Janakibai turned to him and said, “Shankar, you are the 
younger of the two. You should not stand on prestige. If you 
have wronged your brother you should fall at his feet and own 
up your errors. He is really very generous and kind. Don’t you 
see how he looks after me. He doesn’t wear his feelings on his 
sleeve. But he is very affectionate.” 


Shankar said, “Don’t you worry about us, mother. We have 
no hatchet to bury. You must lie quietly in bed and rest. Shall 
I massage your legs?” 


He started gently massaging her legs. 


Janakibai tried to stop him and said, “No! No! You don’t 
have to do that. All I want you to do is to sit by my side and 
talk to me for a few minutes. I am now seeing you after six 
months and I may not see you again.” 


“If you keep on talking like that 1 will get up and leave”, 
admonished Shankar affectionately. 


“All right, dear! 1 won't speak of death any more” said 
Janakibai fondly. She was deeply moved and continued in a choked 
voice, “You are such a sweet boy, Shankar. Why don’t you behave 
a little more sensibly?” 


So the mother and the son talked for a while. Govindrao 
watched them wordlessly. Janakibai tried to coax him and make 
him talk. But he wouldn’t be coaxed. 


After a while Shankar said, “That reminds me, mother. You 
haven’t given me a date to eat as yet.” 


“You wretch! You arent a little boy any more. Take one 
out of that tin over there”, said Janakibai with mock annoyance. 
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Shankar got up and took a date for himself. He gave one 

to his niece and one to his elder brother. Govindrao took it 
reluctantly and with a sour face. 


Janakibai gazed at him for a long time. Then she separated 
from the wad, a thick bunch of currency notes and handed it over 
to him with a trembling hand. 


Shankar protested, “No, mother! You don’t have to give me 
any money. No! No! Keep it.” 


Shankar protested, “No, mother! You don’t have to give me 
any money. No! No! Keep it.” 


Janakibai scolded him, “Don’t make all that fuss and take 
the money. I know how things are with you. And I know too 
that this money isn’t going to last you for long. But this is all I 
have. There is nothing else I can do for you, But you must under- 
stand, Shankar, that I will be gone soon. Uptill now you could 
clutch at this straw when you needed help. But now there won’t 
be anybody for you to lean on. You will have to fend for your- 
self. It’s a harsh world, Shankar. Each for himself is the law here. 
So be careful. I don’t want you to suffer and be miserable. My 
soul will not rest in peace if you suffer.” 


Shankar’s eyes became moist. He said, “Don’t talk like that, 
mother! I will behave and be sensible henceforth. I promise you. 
And I will fall at Govinda’s feet and beg for his forgiveness as 
you wish.” 


He lay prostrate at his brother’s feet. 


Janakibai’s grand-daughter thought that extremely funny and 
laughed deliriously. Govindrao didn’t know what to do. His face 
became even more sour. 


Shankar sat at his mother’s bedside for a while and then left, 
promising to visit often. When he was gone Janakibai said to 
Govindrao, “This might seem to you extremely cussed. It was you 
who took care of me for all these years in my old age. This 
nestegg of mine is all your money. Yet I have given it to him 
who is utterly good-for-nothing. All that he has is a certain charm 
which he uses shamelessly to get round people.” 


“That is all right, mother,” said Govindrao. “I never had an 
eye on those few hundred rupees you had. You brought me up 
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and gave me education. That was more than what a helpless 
widow could be expected to do. I don’t expect anything more 
from you. But I do feel that you are taken in over and over again 
by his sweet words.” 


“Govinda ! He is of my flesh. I understand him better than 
anybody else ever can. He is a waster and a liar. He never has done 
a good turn to anybody. I know it all. But how can I discard him. 
God made him as he made you. If God creates such persons, 
we have to look after them. In any case, what else can a mother do?” 


“He will run through that money in a week.” 


“Well! He will be happy at least for a week. That is better 
than nothing at all. I did for him what I' could. All I can do 
now is to ask you to take care of him. But that would be unfair. 
So he has to fend for himself from now on. And why must I give 
up hope? May be God will work another of his miracles and 
put more sense in him. You can’t say it won’t happen.” 


Govindrao remained silent. He did not want to walk into a 
commitment. Yet he quietly made up his mind never to let his 
brother starve on the streets. But soon after he felt that he had 
once again yielded to his weakness. He felt peeved and cheated 
and was afraid of his wife. 


He wanted to be distant but he couldn’t. He stroked her brow 
and said, “You have talked far too much, mother. You must be 
tired now. Do take a cup of milk and rest.” 


Janakibai had no appetite for any food. Yet she took a 
little milk to please her son. She would have liked to do a lot 
more for him and there was a lot more she wanted to say. She 
wanted to tell him about the silver idol of crawling baby Krishna 
and how utterly her mother-in-law had been devoted to it. It was 
a precious memento ......... Well! She never could have told 
everything, and in any case she wouldn’t have been understood. 
One had to draw the line somewhere and accept that a great 
many things must die along with oneself...... She suddenly felt 
detached from everything and free and light as a feather. She 
turned her eyes the other way and looked anxiously and hopefully 
towards the other bank which was suffused with golden light. It 
looked so restful and she needed rest. 


“She dozed and woke up fitfully and her mind wandered again 
and again in a silver mist. Late at night she woke up once and 
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FAREWELL 


said weakly, “Govinda! I feel scared.” 


But she never knew if her son heard her and came to her 
bedside. 


Actually he didn’t. For her voice was hardly audible. He lay 
in bed restless and unhappy. His wife nudged him and said, “So 
she gave all the money to your brother! And all she gave my 
daughter was a paltry ten rupees. That is what you got for your 
devotion and love...” 


Govindrao protested weakly and the bed squeaked as he 
turned his face the other way. Then everything was utterly quiet 
in the darkness of the night. 


LIFETHIRST 


K. SELVARAJ 


Unable to wait anymore for the signal, 
Bidding farewell to the festering locust, 

On wings of drinks I set out; 

For the tryst with you, dearest. 

Lo! all is engulfed in the mire 

Of darkness, ignorance abysmal, dire 

Their blunders and call life dear. 

Nay, dark is every moment here. 

Irked by a sea of fetters, I besiege you. 
Though not a prometheus to be a hero, _ 
Anxious to lift the dying multitude, 

I hurry horsed by songs to pastures, new. 
Dearie, for the dear life to thrive, 

I desire a death warrant jto drive 

Bastard: misery and great abyss. 

Surely, the earth is a charnel - house. 

What’s that noise in; the eerie silence? 
Oh! Owls astraddled,on glowworms, sing q 
The dirge to darkness and; pestilence; g 
Heralding new life, at, horror howling. 
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M. P. PANDIT 
Symbol of Harmony 


M.C. SUBRAHMANYAM 


“When a man is born with a profound moral sentiment, 
pieferring truth, justice and serving of all men to any 
honours or any gain, men really feel the superiority. They 
who deal with him are elevated with joy and hope; he 
lights up the house or the landscape in which he stands. 
His actions are poetic and miraculous in their eyes. In his 
presence or within his influence, every one believes ‘in. 
the immortality of the soul.” 

—EMERSON 


Once in a long, long while, heaven leans down from above 
and sheds its radiance on earth. The tallest of the mountain 
summits captures that radiance and transmits it to peaks next 
in altitude which in turn carry it further down until it reaches 
the plains. India was bathed in such divine light in the century 
which stretched from 1850 to 1950. It looked as though, Vasishta, 
Vamadeva and Bharadwaja, Sankara and Ramanuja, Kalidasa and 
Kamban and Aryabhatta and Varahamihira had all come here to 
recapture and re-establish the glories of an yester age and to push 
the frontiers of knowledge and experience to new, great reaches. 
The graces and beauty, the subtlety and depth, the might and 
majesty and the heroism and valour that characterise the life and 
strivings of a golden epoch were there in abundance. It was an 
age of Sri Ramakrishna and Vivekananda, of Sri Aurobindo and 
Sri Ramana Maharshi, of Sir C.V. Raman and J.C. Bose and 
of Gandhi and Nehru. It was an epoch of great minds, great deeds, 
great achievements. Seventy _ years ago when Sri M.P. Pandit was 

a the play of heavenly light on India was at its resplendent 
nd he was cradled in this atmosphere of transforming currents 


of ' spirituality pouring in from all sides. 
er 
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In the opening years of the third decade of this century when 
M.P. Pandit was in his tender teens, his family had played host 
to Vasishtha Ganapati Muni and Sri Kapali Sastriar. A poet of 
classic eminence, a scholar who had acquired mastery over Vedas, 
Upanishads and Tantras and who had made daring and original 
approaches to unravel the secret of the Vedas, Vasishtha Ganapathi 
Muni, after years spent in quest of the Divine, reached his heaven 
at the feet of Bhagawan Sri Ramana Maharshi. The most illustrious 
of Sri Maharshi’s disciples, he wrote the Sat Darshana, Sri Ramana 
Gita and several other works expounding the teachings of the 
Maharshi. Kapali Sastriar who was attracted by the peerless gifts 
of Vasishtha Ganapati Munis mind and his vast erudition and 
spiritual stature, accepted him as his Guru. And Ganapati Muni 
imparted to him many secrets of mantra and tantra sadhana and 
many new approaches to a correct interpretation of Vedas and 
Upanishads. And he also led him to the feet of Sri Maharshi. The 
riches he received from them were immense. His illuminating 
commentaries on many of Ganapati Munis monumental works 
constitute a testament of his adoration of and gratitude for them. 
Ganapati. Muni’s and Sastriar’s stay with the family of M. P. Pandit 
proved fruitful in many ways. It was from here that Ganapati 
Muni wrote many classic letters in Sanskrit to Sri Maharshi. It 
was here again that Sastriar wrote his great commentary on Sat 
Darshana. And Pandit was, all this time, within the orbit of the 
aura of these two great rishis. 


FIRST LETTER TO SASTRIAR 


“The Guru”, Sastriar has said, “can effortlessly spot his 
potential disciple in a multitude the moment he sees him. Saint 
Nammalwar once said that the Divine Grace finds the recipient 
with the nature ease and certainty of a cow recognising her calf 
among hundreds of cattle.” Sastriar had obviously spotted in Pandit 
his potential disciple. For, when Pandit was hardly thirteen, he 
wrote in his first letter to Sastriar about his finding a picture of 
Sti Aurobindo in his brother’s library. To which Sastriar replied : 
“I learn that you found the photo of ‘a great soul, a very, very 
great person—in whom I found God— on the 15th of August, his 
birthday. How did you happen to get it? Don’t you think that 
there is some secret, in it. You can know more of it when you grow.” 
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UNIQUE RELATIONSHIP 


Recalling this incident and this letter, Pandit had recorded i 
later on: “So you wrote in your first letter to me. I was 
thirteen. I still remember the thrill that ran through my veins at the 
awakening it brought to me at that time. For when I had stumbled 
across the photo of Sri Aurobindo in an old tome, ‘Alipore Case’, 
among the dusty shelves of my brother’s law books in his chamber, 
I had little idea of my fortune. It was your word that awoke me 
to the event and all my life thereafter has been a continual unrolling 
of its “secret” and the fulfilment of your prophecy. Was it not then 
that you took charge of my incipient, drifting soul? Was it not the 
beginning, rather the fresh beginning in this life, of a connection 
that grew up into a unique relationship that has forged a high 
destiny for a self-confessed weakling that I was. 


“But can I truly speak of relation with you. Relationship needs 
two; my petty life merged in yours long ago. Ever since you 
brought me to port at the feet of our beloved Mother, my being 
has had no thought, no breath outside the aura radiating from you. 
You said you found God in Sri Aurobindo. And you have brought 
me face to face with God in the Mother who is one with Sri 
Aurobindo.” 


And what was Sastriar’s own experience of Sri Aurobindo and 
his joining the Ashram meant a totally new life for him. He was 
very near the culminating stage in the yoga he was practising. He 
gave it up because he felt that the choice of his being was to participate 
in the manifestation, not to withdraw from it. His consecration 
to Sri Aurobindo’s yoga was so complete that every second of 
his life and every activity was attuned to the central objective 
of his life. “I have been favoured with a mind, trained for years 
to keep vigil and not fall into a stupor,” he has said. He was 
awake and alert every second of this life. Whether it was study 
or reflection, writing or speech, it had relation to the yoga of 
Sri Aurobindo. He studied the Vedic, Upanishadic and Tantric 
thought in the light of this yoga and explained in prose and 
verse that Sri Aurobindo’s achievements in the field of yoga are 
only a consummation and fulfilment of the evolving spiritual 
tradition of India. His writings in English and Sanskrit constitute 
not merely landmarks in the history of Indian spiritual literature 
but also a record and reflection of the growing identity between 
Sastriar and Sri Aurobindo. Sastriar’s commentary on the Rig 


Veda endowed this relationship with historic significance. 
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To Sastriar, Sri Aurobindo was God. To him his word was 
law. His whole life was one constant and continuous adoration of 
his Master. He was always aware of his might and magnificence. 
“When I think of Sri Aurobindo as God,” he has said, “he 
reminds me of Shiva. He is Shiva with Himalayan grandeur. 
When I think of him as a poet, He is Vyasa— the same cosmic 
vision and breath, the same lofty style is there in both.” 


As regards how Sastriar regarded the Mother, this is Pandit’s 
pen picture : “He was conscious every minute of the rare fortune 
of living at this moment the like of which comes hardly once 
in a thousand years in the history of the earth. For, he experienced 
and knew that the Mother is not simply a spiritual personality, 
a saint; neither a yogin who has arrived at the summit of 
spiritual realisation. She is not even an avatar of the traditional 
conception, a power or part of the Divine incarnated in human 
form. He saw and recognised in her a conscious embodiment 
of the whole Divine, a living Murti in whom are present all the 
four personalities of the Adya Shakti spoken of by Sri Aurobindo 
as presiding over the course of earth’s evolution. He invoked in 
her person Maheswari, Mahakali, Mahalakshmi and Mahasara- 
swati and got their response in an unmistakable manner.” 


HEIR TO SASTRIAR’S EMPIRE 


The fostering care of Sastriar and the active transforming 
Grace of Sri Aurobindo and the Mother chiselled Pandit into 
his present shape. Today he is the inheritor of the vast intellectual 
and spiritual domains of Sastriar. He is not merely the heir to 
the spiritual empire of Sastriar. He is also the meeting point, 
the Triveni, of three celestial streams : Sri Aurobindo, who, like 
the Ganga, unites heaven and earth, quenching the evolutionary 
aspiration of the latter with the transforming waters from the 
supreme heights, the Mother who, like the Yamuna, has joined 
Sri Aurobindo to manifest all that he is and has achieved and 
Sastriar who, like the Saraswati, has merged into the mainstream 
of the consciousness of Sri Aurobindo and the Mother. 


Pandit is a symbol of harmony. There is not a note of 
discordance anywhere around him, in any thing around him. The 
peace he exudes dissolves turbulence of any kind and degree in 
any mind. All the things around him, from the pencil and the 
‘scribbling pad to the wall clock and the books, bespeak order, 
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harmony and peace and are alive in deep quiet, the chiming of 
the wall clock indicating now and again the depth of the peace. 
An ordered hurry, a repose in action, an unattached attention 
to the details of disciplined work and living, an alacrity to seize 
hold of the right moment to do things, an intense awareness of 
the value and potentiality of every minute of life—these—a package 
of Sastriar’s legacy—constitute the outer expression of his inner 
life. The whole place looks “apparelled in celestial light.” 


The tradition of Sadhana, study and reflection built up by 
Sastriar is maintained by Pandit. Not only is it maintained; it is 
enlarged, enriched and also embellished. Sastriar drew from the 
limitless treasures of his vast learning to provide scriptural basis 
and backing for Sri Aurobindo’s yoga and also to interpret and 
present the approach and achievements of the Vedic, Upanishadic 
and Tantric seers in the light of Sri Aurobindo’s thought. They 
have, therefore, assumed the character, luminosity and validity 
of scriptures. 


PART OF HIS SADHANA 


Pandit treads the path chalked out by Sastriar with effortless 
ease. He draws inspiration, guidance and light from the compact 
treasure-house of Sastriar’s writings, from the vast ocean of Sri 
Aurobindo’s works and from the Empyrean waters of the Mother's 
writings. Like Sastriar, he writes because it is not merely part 
of his Sadhana. It is also a mission which Sastriar has trained 
him for and charged him with. Sastriar had a different readership 
to appeal to, to convince. Pandit’s readership is different and his 
approach and treatment, therefore, differ, though the object remains 
the same. 


Down the years, Pandit has evolved for himself a style which 
is lofty yet limpid, flowing yet compact. And what an extraordi- 
narily wide range of subjects has he covered! The deities of 
the Vedas, their personality delineated, their functions defined 
and their relation to other Gods described. come in for scholarly 
treatment. The Upanishads, both as source-books of the different 
systems of thought and as manuals of Sadhana, are subjects of 
illuminating study. The Tantras, embodying a powerful esoteric 
tradition and built around elaborate rituals and significant symbols 
are presented in a new light. The Gita, the favourite scripture of all 
students, thinkers and sadhaks, unfolds to him new facets of 
study. And the yoga of Sri Aurobindo is detailed in diverse 

ways, from diverse angles to suit seekers of diverse needs and 
development. 
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SHINING HARVEST 


Pandit has produced a shining harvest of over hundred books. 
The pebbles he has gathered from the shores of the stretching 
ocean of Mother’s thoughts are presented in four volumes. And 
these four volumes contain not pebbles but precious stones of 
different hues and each one of them enlightens, exalts. Religions 
and philosophies, esoteric traditions in different coun‘ries, occult 
practices, dreams and their significance, life after death, studies 
in Savitri, the problems faced by sadhaks—these and allied 
subjects have been covered by Pandit with deep insight, con- 
vincing logic and assured mastery. 


Pandit is no longer just one of the great sadhaks of Sri 
Aurobindo Ashram. His personality has, during the course of 
years, developed new dimensions. His mission has acquired a new 
character. - He fulfils this mission by solving the problems of 
individual seekers from different parts of India and from different 
countries of the world through personal discussion, of groups 
through talks at the Sat-Sang gatherings in the Ashram and of the 
wider aspiring readership through the monthly Service Letter 
which deals with a variety of subjects with clarity of sytle and 
economy of words. The new mission takes him to different parts 
of India and the world. And in this matter, Pandit has a totally 
different approach and attitude. Every time he goes out of Pondi- 
cherry, the Ashram atmosphere accompanies him. “The soul,” 
writes Emerson “is no traveller; the wise man stays at home, 
and when his necessities, his duties, on any occasion call him 
from his house, or into foreign lands, he is at home still and 
shall make men sensible by the expression of his countenance 
that he goes, the missionary of wisdom and virtue, and visits 
cities and men like a sovereign and not like an interloper or a 
valet.” 


EMINENTLY READABLE 


Pandit’s writings, dealing with the progress of earnest 
voyagers of inner life, stage after stage and through layer after 
layer of the overlapping physical, vital, and mental sheaths, would 
evoke a sense of awe, wonder and reverence at his deep perception 
and mirror-like presentation of the intricate, complex, subtle and 
exasperatingly stubborn problems faced by the seeker and the 
way the Divine Grace helps at every point. 


It was said of C.P. Scott, the great editor of Manchester 
Guardian, that he made righteousness readable. It can be said 
of M.P. Pandit that he has made philosophy and spirituality 
eminently readable and easily understandable. All salutations to 
him on the occasion of his 71st birthday. (June 14, 1988). 


8) 
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THE DAILY SAUCE 
(One-Act Play) 


(Recreated from the author’s original short story in Tamil*) 


PURASU BALAKRISHNAN 


CHARACTERS IN THE PLAY 


SEKHAR 

Sıvu 

PARVATI, Sekhars wife 
Raji, Sivu’s wife 
GYANAM, Sivu’s mother 
(Servant) Boy 


The Setting: The stage is divided into two halves, right 
and left, in the middle by a partition with a communi- 
cating door-the two halves being two rooms with 
interiors visible to the audience. The left is a drawing 
room with a sofa set, a central table, a small rack of 
books and a.cupboard of clothes. The right is a bed-room 
with a bed, bed-light, and side-table. 

The setup is the same for both scenes. 


SCENE 1: SIVU’S HOUSE 


The left (drawing) room is vacant. In the right (bed) 
room SIVU, aged thirty-two, convalescing from a fever, 
is lying on the bed. On the side-table are some medicine 
botiles, glasses, tray and towel. He rolls in the bed twice, 
sits up, takes an empty glass from the sidetable in his 
hands, looks into it, puts it back and calls, “Mother!” 
and again, “Mother!” GYANAM, a woman in her 
sixties, simply dressed in white, without kunkum (vermilion 
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mark) on her forehead or ornaments on her body, enters 
from the right side of the stage. 


Gyanam : Yes, Sivu. 
Sivu : Mother, some water to drink. 
(Gyanam pours some water from a bottle into a glass.) 
Sivu: Im sweating. Drenched. Terrible thirsty. 
Gyanam : (handing the glass to Sivu and feeling his forehead) 


Yes, a lot of sweating. Doesn’t feel hot. Your fever 
has left you. 

Sivu : (Drinking some water and handing the glass back to 

Gyanam) Where is Raji? 

Gyanam : She has gone to the temple. 

Sivu : (smiling) That’s your therapeutics. 

Gyanam : My what? 

Sivu : Therapeutics. 

Gyanam : Talk to me simply. 

Sivu : Therapeutics — treatment. 

Gyanam : You and your big words and new-fangled ideas ! 

Sivu : Your treatment has been effective. ’'m getting over the fever. 

Gyanam : Whenever your father got fever, I used to go to the 
temple to pray, even if there were doctors to see him. 
I used to get sacred ash from the temple and smear 
a little on his forehead and put a little in his mouth. 
I used to do it every day when he was sick, and he 
invariably used to get well. The poor man died when 
I was sick and couldn’t go to the temple. They took 
him to hospital, and the doctors gave him no end 
of medicines and injections. If people take you to 
hospital, it means you are going to die. I used to 
make all the medicines at home myself for your 
father. When they took him to hospital and gave 
him medicines and injections, he died. God bless him ! 


(She stops talking and wipes her eyes with the loose end 
of her sari. Raji enters the drawing room from the left 
side of the stage. She is about thirty. She has a vermilion 
mark on a small circle of sacred ash in the centre of her 
forehead, and she carries a basket of offerings—coconut, 
plantains, betel leaves and flowers—from the temple.) 
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Gyanam : JI hear steps. I think Raji has returned from the temple. 


(Raji walks through the communicating door to the (righ) 
bed - room, and places the basket on the side-table.) 


Sivu : Youre back early from the temple today, Raji. 


Raji : (taking out from the basket a small paper packet and 
handing it to Gyanam) Yes. I started early. 


(Gyanam opens the packet, and taking some sacred ash 
from it, smears it on Sivu’s forehead and puts some into 
his mouth.) 


Sivu: Yes, you must have started quite early. 
Gyanam : Utter Siva’s name first. Say “Siva” when you swallow 
the ash. After that you may start talking. 
Sivu : Namas - sivaaya. 
Gyanam : Thaťs right. 
Sivu: Ah yes, you came early because youve to attend the 
annual function of the ladies club. 


Raji: Yes, I’ve to dress up. Parvati will be here any time now. 
Ive to ‘hurry. 


(Raji goes back to the left room, opens the -clothes 
cupboard, takes some dresses and saris from it and 
scrutinizes them. In the right room Sivu lies down on 
the bed and settles to sleep while Gyanam sits in a chair 
and starts counting beads, muttering a few first audible 
Sivas. The door bell rings.) 


Raji: Jt must be Parvati. (Loudly) The door is open. 


Parvati enters from the left side of the stage. She is a 
young woman of twentyeight. She is attractive. She betrays 
some nervous tension.) 


Raji: Hallo. Parvati, you’re early. 

Parvati: Yes. 

Raji: You don’t look well. Got flu or something ? 
Parvati: No, Pm fine. 


Raji: You don’t look so. And you're not dressed in your usual 
top style. Not like one who is going to attend a function. 


Something is weighing on you. 
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Parvati: I shall tell you. After you’ve changed. No, I think 
J shall tell you now. 

Raji: Out with it. 

Parvati: I’m not attending the function... I’ve changed my mind. 


Raji: Funny. They'll miss you. I shall miss you. But why on 
earth have you changed your mind? 


Parvati: Im going to attend Chidambara Bhagavatar’s 
kaalakshepam*. 


Raji: Kaalakshepam ? 


Parvati: Yes. on the later life of Rama. 
Raji: Funny, What’s the matter with you ? 
Parvati: (laughs) l shall tell you. 


Raji: Start off. 


Parvati: Will you come with me? 
(Raji stares at her. Parvati looks at Raji enigmatically. 
A momentary silence.) 

Raji: Well, you are funny. What happened ? 


Parvati: I shall tell you. On the way to your house I saw a 
poster announcing the kaalakshepam, and it occurred 
to me that it would be as well to attend it. If you're 
coming with me, we shall start straightaway. The 
performance is at five-thirty. There’s just time for us to 


start. 
Raji: You haven’t told me what happened. 
Parvati: I shall. But are you coming with me? 


Raji: ve to think. 


Parvati: I shall tell you if you’ll come with me. 

Raji: That settles it. 

Parvati: (excitedly) Which way ? 

Raji: Which way? Of course, I shall come with you. 

Parvati: Youre wonderful, Raji. (A pause) I wish men are 


as accommodating. 
Raji: Did you quarrel with Sekhar ? 
Parvati: Yes.1 did. 
Raji: Tell me. 
* A musical discourse with exposition and elaboration, usually 
on a theme from the epics or mythological texts. 
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Parvati: They worry us for their sport. 

Raji: Forget them. Tell me about your husband. 

Parvati: I wanted to forget him for a while. Thats why I came 
here. 

Raji: That's also why you're going to the kaalakshepam. 

Parvati: That’s also why I’m not attending the ladies’ function. 

Raji: That's self-defeating. The loss is yours. 

Parvati: I want to teach him a lesson. 

Raji: The Gandhian way ? 

Parvati: No. 


Raji : Our way the women’s way. 


Parvati: I suppose so. I did not give any thought to the way. 


I acted just as it occurred to me. 
Raji: Well, tell me. 


Parvati: You know the Kaanchipuram sari which we saw at 
Sumangali’s ? 


Raji: The one, pale sky-blue, with a fine floral design, broad 
border and catching work-up ? 


Parvati: Yes. I wanted him to buy that for me. Today, for 
the ladies’ function. 


Raji: It's a shame that we’ve to be asking our husbands for 
each and everything. 


Parvati: It’s a shame, and it was an emergency for me. I had 


no sari to wear for the function. Just imagine ! 
Raji: O dear! 


Parvati: 1 had to dance attendance on him. It was just so much 


fun to him. Since the day before yesterday I’ve been 
asking him to buy it. And he does nothing but sit 
and smile. What’s one to do with a man like him? 
I went to the extent of saying that I would go to my 
mother’s house. And he said that if I did, I had 
better make sure to ask her to get the sari for me, 


since otherwise, he says, I might have to start the 
story over again on my return. 


Raji: Did you tell him you needed it for the function ? 
Parvati: Of course, I did. 

Raji: What a horrid man ! 

Parvati: You are telling me! 

Raji: And so you walked over here ? 
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Parvati: When he was starting for his office, I told him I would 
be going to your house and not attending the function. 

Raji: How did he take it? 

Parvati: (laughs) Ludicrous. He started begging me to go with 
him to the shop and buy the sari. 

Raji: Well, he could get it himself and give you. He knows 

the shop and the sari. 

Parvati: Yes, he offered to do that. But I told him that I would 
have none of it. And then he started asking me to 
go to the shop with him. 

Raji: I suppose it was to make sure that you would not refuse 

the sari after he had bought it. 

Parvati: How silly! To ask me to go to the shop with him 
after I had refused to have the sari! And when I 
refused to go with him, he offered to go by himself 
and buy the sari. 

Raji: What next ? 

Parvati: I told him 1 would not be attending the annual day 
function. And then he asked me whether we could 
go to a picture in the evening. 

Raji: He got it all right ! 

Parvati: Luckily he mentioned Bhagya Chakra. I told him I 
don’t know Hindi and could not care for the picture 
less. 

Raji: I suppose he then left the choice to you. 

Parvati: Thaťs right. But I didn’t budge. (A pause. Looks at 
the clock on the wall.) It’s quarter to five now. He 
said he would be back from the office early. Probably 
he is at home now. 

Raji: You told him you would be coming here? 

Parvati: I did. He will have to make coffee for himself today. 
For once ! 

Raji: Good for him! 

Gyanam : (from the next room) Raji ! 

Raji: Yes, mother ! 

Gyanam : Get some coffee for Sivu. He wants it. He is weak 
after the sweating. 

Raji: Yes, mother, I’ve it ready. 

(Raji leaves the room at the extreme left of the stage. 
The door bell rings.) 
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Parvati: Who is that ? 
Voice: (from outside) Me, mistress, Kariappan. 
Parvati: Oh, you’ve come here ! 
(Raji returns with a cup of coffee on a plate.) 
Parvati: My servant boy has come here! Extraordinary ! 


Raji: Some message? I shall open the door. 


(She places the coffee plate on the central table, ‘goes 
behind the screen and returns with Kariappan, a boy of 
twelve. While he stands respectfully at the left of the 
stage Raji takes the coffee plate to ihe bed room. While 
Parvati is talking with the boy, Raji hands ‘the plate 
to Gyanam and returns to the drawing room. And while 
tHe talk goes on in the drawing room, Sivu in other 
room Sips the coffee and afterwards lies down in the 
bed, and Gyanam starts counting beads.) 


Parvati: Hey, what’s the matter ? 


Boy: Master returned home from office. He is ill and he sent 
me to fetch you. 
(A short silence.) 


Raji: (who has by this time returned from the bed room) 
Well, this is a new turn. 

Parvati: (turning to Raji in a dignified and determined manner) 

What do you say ? 

Raji : I suppose you've to go home. 

Parvati: (indifferently) Youre coming with me ? 

Raji: What do you mean? 

Parvati: Pm going to the kaalakshepam. 

Raji: What's wrong with you? 

Parvati: P]l tell you presently. Let us now go to the performance. 

Raji: What will you tell the boy ? 

Parvati : He'll go home and see if it is necessary to fetch a doctor. 


Raji: Parvati, I don’t understand you. Surely you must return 
home now, musn't you? I shall speak frankly. I won't 
agree to go with you to the performance. I won't be a 
party to keep you away from your husband. He’s alone 
in the house. I at least have my mother-in-law with me. 


Parvati: Well, well, wait a minute. Here, boy, go home and 
ask master whether he wants a doctor to be sent for. 


Go home, and be quick about it. 
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Yes, madam. 

(Exit boy.) 
(turning to Raji). Now then, what do you say? Are 
you coming with me to the performance? Will you ? 
Please. 


I don’t understand you, Parvati. 
You understand me well enough. Come, let’s go. 

I dont understand. 
How silly! He’s playing a ruse to make me return 
home. 

Are you sure ? 
Yes. And when I go home, he will start the whole 
story again. And it will end in my going either to 
the ladies’ function or to the cinema. I shall not be 
taken in so easily. 

You're clever. 
Thank you. Let’s go to the performance. 

es. (A pause) The later story of Rama. 
Yes. (A pause) 

Valmiki’s epic and Kalidasa’s poem. 

And Bhavabhuti’s play. Yes, lets go. 


Yes, let us. 
(Exeunt. Curtain.) 


SCENE 2: SEKHAR’S HOUSE 


(The same scene as before. The right (bed-) room is dimly 
lit by a bed-lamp. The bed is occupied by Sekhar who 
is apparently sleeping. On the side-table are a time-piece 
a torch and a jug of water. The left (drawing) room is 
dark. Parvati and Raji enter the room from the left side 
of the stage. As they enter, Parvati puts on the switch 
and the room is lighted.) 


Parvati : 


Raji : 


Sekhar has gone to bed. 
It’s late—past nine. 


(Parvati walks to the door between the rooms and peeps 
into the right room.) 


Parvati : 


9) 


He is asleep. 
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Raji: He may be having fever. 
Parvati: I shall have a look. 


(She walks to the bed room, stands by the bed and 
watches Sekhar’s face for a while. She is about to feel 
his forehead when she draws back her hand. She returns 
to the drawing room.) 

Parvati: He is asleep. 

Raji: Does he have fever ? 


Parvati: He does not look like having fever. 
(A short silence.) 


Parvati: I did not feel his forehead to see whether he has fever. 


I did not want to wake him. I shall do that after you 


leave. Now I want to talk with you... I must talk 
with you. 
Raji: Yes. 


Parvati: Thank you for coming here with 


me from the per- 
formance. So kind of you. 


Raji: Why, you are behaving like a child. You are behaving 
oddly. You miss the ladies’ function, you make me miss 
it also, you go to the kaalakshepam, you drag me also 
to it, and then you come away abruptly from the 


kaalakshepam in the middle, and pull me also away 
from it. 


Parvati: Not in the middle. Towards the end. 


Raji: All right. You walk out of the performance before it is 
over, and you ask me to come with you to your house. 


By God, you’re upset. I don’t know why anybody should 
be so upset for whatever reason. 


Parvati: I’m upset, I suppose. 


Raji: You suppose? Calm yourself, Parvati. 


(A pause.) 


Parvati: I shall tell you, Raji. Err... err... You're attentive to 
your husband in spite of your tall talk against men. 


Raji: Am 1? How did you discover that ? 
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Of course, you’ve always been that way. Who will go 
to the temple every day to pray for a husband’s re- 
covery from a minor illness just because an old woman 
takes it into her head that you must do it? 


Oh, she is insufferable. She will not let me rest if I didn’t 
do that. Fortunately you don’t have a mother-in-law. 

I think I am not half as good as you. 
(laughs) When did you discover that ? 

When I was getting up to leave the performance. 
How was that ? 


When my servant came with the message you said 
that I must return home. You said, may be my husband 
was really having fever. I brushed that possibility aside. 


It turns out, I think, that you are right. 
But how was one to know beforehand ? 


But, Parvati, an over-concern with any matter is really 
agnaana, as our elders say, a spiritual immaturity. It 
betokens weakness to give way to weak thoughts. Men 
take advantage of our weakness, and then we find 
ourselves deceived. 


Even after knowing the deception, Sita forgave Rama. 
Yes... But I did like the mild dignified rebuke that 
she gave him through Lakshmana—that delicately 
poised utterance of Kalidasa’s verse that Chidambara 
Bhagavatar quoted. 


Yes, even when she found herself banished to the forest 
unawares. 


And when she was with child. 


It was nothing short of a deception that Rama practised 
on her when he sent her to the forest with Lakshmana. 


And she forgave it all... It sounds absurd ! 


Vivekananda said grandiloquently, “India, remember that 
thy ideal of womanhood is Sita and Savitri!” How is 
one to remember what has not been in one’s mind at all! 


It scems to me that he takes things for granted and 
then talks grand and high... Isnt it striking though 
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that Chidambra Bhagavatar quoted verse and authority 
from Mahabharata to show what an ideal wife Draupadi 
was with five husbands! It will be impossible for us 
to do the daily household chores with patience and 
sweetness as she did. It will be easier to be a Sita 
than a Draupadi ! 


Raji: We shall talk about that after listening to Chidambara 
Bhagavatar’s next performance. It is getting late for me. 
Good night. Cheer up! 


Parvati: Wait a minute. 
(Parvati takes a small case of kunkum (vermilion) from 
a table and extends it to Raji. Raji takes a pinch of it 
and applies it on her forehead.) 


Raji : Good night. 
{Raji leaves the room by the left of the stage.) 


Parvati: Sekhar is asleep. I'm feeling bright and alert. Let me 
read something. 


(She picks up a book from the rack and settles in a sofa 
and starts reading.) 


Sekhar: (from the bedroom, turning in his bed) Hallo! Who 
is there? Parvati ! 


(Parvati remains silent.) 

Sekhar: Parvati ! 
(Parvati remains silent. Sekhar gets up from the bed and 
walks to the drawing room through the communicating 


door. He is a young man of about thirty.) 


Sekhar: (as he enters the drawing room) Oh! Parvati! You're 
back ? 


Parvati: 1 didn’t want to wake you from your sleep. 
(Silence.) 
Parvati : Especially as you’re having fever. 


(Silence.) 
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Sekhar: I called you. You didn’t hear me? 
Parvati: I didn’t hear you. 
Sekhar: I see. 
Parvati: That is about as true as your saying that you’re having 


fever. 


Sekhar: (Grins) A good hit! (Laughs) Parvati, just wait. 
(He goes to the bed room, picks up a sari from under 
the pillow and returns to the drawing room. As he comes 
through the communicating door he holds up the sari.) 
Parvati: (Her pleased, excited face belies her talk.) Ah, who 
asked you to buy it? 


(Silence for a while. Sekhar comes towards her with the 
sari in his hand.) 


Sekhar : You liked it. 


Parvati: Men are deceivers ever ! 


(They embrace each other. The sari falls on the floor 
between them. Curtain.) 
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IN CONTINUUM 


Dr. SUKVITA P. KUMAR 


My eyes devoured 

the exotic blackness on the 

pink stone loaded with history 
lying in the dark corner of 

the Professor's 

semi-circular room 

the room with a silver Samovar 
boiling and trembling with 

Indian tea. 


I need not 

decipher the Persian alphabets 

engraved on the darkening little minuscule 
pieces of masjids, some centuries old. 


The Professor in Persian gently moved 
in his room 

touching his antiques with his magical 
wand—the tales of his research. 


Shah Jehan sipped his tea from his 
china-cup, and J from mine, 

saluting the Professor with 

moghul etiquette, 


“Allah ! Allah ! 

Om! Om!” —it was that broken 
pink and blue tile 

echoing and reverberating those sounds 
in that semi-cirular, low-roofed room, 
that tile, 


so oppressively silent in the fakir’s hut 
so loudly eloquent here. 

fixed in a masjid first 

and later, in a temple, 

it was soaked in history. 


Never will the Professor be able to 
squeeze all its tales—the wonderful tales 
of Allah and Om 

multiplying in number and 

building contemporary monuments 

in the minds of the visitors sipping 

tea in the Professor’s dark room. 
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VUNNAVA LAKSHMINARAYANA 
Fighter, Writer and Reformer 


P. RAJESWARA RAO 


It is difficult to be distinguished in more than one role. Each 
role worth its salt is a jealous mistress. Yet few succeed in being 
pioneers in several spheres simultaneously. Unfortunately they do 
not command the attention and appreciation they deserve. 
Vunnava Lakshminarayana was one such few. He became a pioneer 
and trend setter in every role he played. 


He was born on December 4, 1877 in a petty village of 
Guntur District. He lost his mother early in life and his father 
was a school teacher. He studied F.A., in the A.E.L.M. College 
at Guntur and was a voracious reader. He went to Rajahmundry 
to undergo teacher’s training. He also worked there as Super- 
rintendent of Widows’ Home established by the great social re- 
former, Kandukuri Veeresalingam. His involvement in Vande- 
mataram movement against the wishes of Veeresalingam, who was 
a staunch loyalist, cost him his job. 


After returning to Guntur he worked as a teacher in the 
very institution where he studied. Along with Jonnavittula Guru- 
nadham he began to agitate for a separate Province for Andhras. 
He established a widows’ home at Guntur and performed 39 widow 
marriages. He was excommunicated. Even a seasoned public man 
like Konda Venkatappayya hesitated to dine with him. But 
Ayyadevara Kaleswara Rao invited him to dinner. He was 
secretary of the first session of Andhra Mahasabha held at Bapatla 
in 1913 with B.N. Sarma presiding over the Andhra Mahasabha 
at Chittoor in 1922. 


His participation in Home Rule agitation of Anne Besant 
during first World War cost him his job as a teacher. He qualified 
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himself as a Pleader and worked as a cashier in a company. He 
opposed Gandhiji for supporting the war effort. He had been to 
Ireland to become a Barrister. 


While in Ireland he came in contact with De Valera who 
was leading the rebellion for Home Rule. He used to go about 
with a turban to emphasise his national- identity. He protested 
when George Lansubury denigrated coloured people. After re- 
turning to India, he set up practice at Madras and shifted to 
Guntur. He once translated a pungent editorial from Krishna 
Patrika and got it published in an English journal from Dublin. 
It created sensation and shook the British rulers. 


He gave up legal practice and plunged into non-co-operation 
movement inaugurated by Mahatma Gandhi in 1920. He success- 
fully led the agitation against Forest Grazing Tax in Palnadu. 
Government officials had to face social boycott and had to get 
even elementary necessaries from Guntur. When Collector Shield 
summoned him, people took him as a hero on a horse in a 
procession with pipes and drums. On his refusing to furnish 
security, he was imprisoned for a year. After release, he con- 
ducted a journal called “Guntur and frankly criticised the 
Khilaphat Movement which offended the top brass in the Congress. 
But C.R. Das complimented him. 


His nationalism was constructive. Inspired by the example of 
Prof. Karve who founded Women’s University at Pune, he esta- 
blished in 1922 Sarada Niketan-a residential school for girls, run 
on national lines. The site for it was donated by Raja of Munagala. 
His wife fully co-operated with him. She reminded one of 
Rajyalakshmamma, who fully assisted her husband Veeresalingam 
in all his activities. She too plunged into the freedom struggle and 
courted imprisonment thrice. Unnava couple collected subscriptions 
and acquired considerable landed property, reminding of Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, founder of Banares Hindu University. 


It was inaugurated by Kasinadhuni Nageswara Rao, the 
well-known philanthropist who met the entire expenditure for a 
year and freely printed all that the institution needed. There 
was strict discipline and the surroundings reminded one of out 
ancient hermitages. Telugu, Sanskrit, Hindi, Sewing, Painting, Dance, 
Music and Handicrafts were taught. The inmates played a notable 
role in the national struggle by singing national songs at every 


function. 
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Institutions are greater than individuals. Sarada Niketan can 
be compared to Santineketan of Rabindranath Tagore, Andhra 
Jatteeya Kalasala (Machilipatnam) established by Kopalle Hanu- 
mantharao, Andhra Mahila Sabha (Madras) founded by Durga Bai 
Deshmukh, Kanya Gurukulam (Rajahmundry) of Duvvuri Subbamma 
and Andhra Geervana Vidyapitham brought into existence at 
Kovvur (West Godavari) by Tallapragada Suryanarayanarao. He 
was a good speaker and a genial conversationalist. 


Sarada Niketanam celebrated its Silver Jubilee in 1948 with 
fanfare. Students of this institution rendered a good account of 
themselves in later life. Sangam Lakshmi Bai of Telangana became 
a prominent social worker and Member of Parliament. Bharati 
Devi Ranga became a Kisan leader and a legislator. Tripuraneni 
Ramaswamy Choudary chose a bride for his son Gopichand from 
among the products of this institution. The institution 
had a homely atmosphere. When [I visited the same in 1935 
to see a relation of mine, Srimati Lakshmibayamma insisted on 
my dining. Orphans and the abandoned found a ready home. She 
passed away in 1956 leaving Lakshminarayana lonely. Ultimately 
the institution was handed over to Hindu Religious and Chari- 
table Endowments Department. 


Unnava, will be remembered as the author of the master- 
piece “Malapalli? — a social classic. It was banned soon after its 
publication, as it mirrored Gandhian ethics. Then C.R. Reddy 
sought the intervention of C.P. Ramaswamy lyer, then a member 
of Governor’s Executive Council for the removal of the ban. He 
also authored a drama called “Nayakuralu”. His essays on Tikkana 
are interesting and instructive. If he confined himself to literary 
pursuits, he could have reached heights. 


He symbolised simple living and high thinking. He was a 
reformer without iconoclastic zeal and cherished values that 
withstood the test of time. When Narla Venkateswararao spoke 
denigrating our culture and heritage, he contradicted him on the 
spot quoting chapter and verse. He was frank to a fault and 
modest to the point of self-effacement. Though he joined Swaraj 
Party in 1923 he did not contest a single election. 


He was puritan in life and his life was a saga of suffering 
and sacrifice. He was convicted in Salt Satyagraha of 1930 and 
again in the, forties in individual Satyagraha and Quit India 
Movement. Free India did not utilise his services. He had to 
remain in the background. Successful nationalism is not grateful 
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Like foundation-stones they 


to selfless pioneers. remaj 


of freedom fighters in free India. He passed away op Se 
25, 1958 at the age of eighty-one. His wife Lakshmi 
His place in the galaxy of celebrities iş 


i 

| 

but sustain the national edifice. He was haunted by i. 
ba 


predeceased him. 


‘ , aS ah 
as it is high. One 1s tempted to apply to him the folloyi | 


of Rabindranath Tagore : 


Where the mind is without fear 

And the head is held high, 

Where knowledge is free, where the 

world has not been broken up into 

fragments by narrow domestic walls, 

where words come out from the depth of truth, 
where tireless striving stretches its arms 
towards perfection; where the clear stream 

of reason, has not lost its way into 

the dreary desert sand of dead habit ; 

Where the mind is led forward, 

By thee into ever widening thought and action 
Into that heaven of freedom, 

My father, let my country awake ! 


WARS TO END WARS 


K. SUBBARAO 


Laws, not in tune with the Ages, 

Sow the winds and the whirlwinds reap. 
Established order give in to rage, 

For power and cracks open wide and deep 


Varied tongues and alien colours cut up, 
A scattered humanity into rival groups. 
Flames of war spread and envelope, 
And in seconds wipe out of space and 
time, the firing troops 


Wars breed wars but not contain, 

A life lost is short of its fulfilment. 
“Wars to end wars” is chimera plain. 
Mad ideas float for mad people to imple- 
ment. 
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RUTH JHABVALA’S TWO - STREAM 
TECHNIQUE IN “HEAT AND DUST” 


DR. JAGDISH V. DAVE 


< Heat and Dust by European English novelist on the climate 
culture of India, acclaimed as a “superb book” moving and 
found, is thematically different from the usual fiction and 
tnically an innovation called for by the subject. In a narrative 
ving back and forth between the world of Olivia and that of 
narrator-heroine, Mrs. Jhabvala tells not one but two stories 
J maintains their independent streams throughout parallel to 
other with the intervening space of fifty years. Curiously 
wh, the author has observed here the least important unity 
pace and done away with the unities of action and time which 
essential even to a novel. This, however, is not a defect of 
work but a mark of its originality which merits critical con- 
tation. 


55- 


F A in Dryden’s Essay of Dramatic Poesy rightly says 
aan 1s to aim at one great and complete action, to 
“ae ee, a which all things in his play, even the very 
| a ae e subservient ; for two actions, equally laboured 
wuld be no a putes would destroy the unity of the poem; 
mny aiea al one play, but two : not but that there may 
loveries . a e a play, as Ben Jonson has observed in his 
ki : Ney must be all subservient to the great one, 


in inana ; 
ks...» mee happily expresses in the name of under- 


has to be maintained, however loosely, even 


Wanderj i i 
E : erting of a picaresque hero, variety of “by-con- 
Uperfluities of episodic plot. 
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The unity of time as the “compass of a natural day” or 
duration as near to it as possible, is not necessary in a novel which 
covers larger action than a drama, and could be read at several 
sittings through many days. Yet a space of time commensurate 
with action, as a flowing stream not cut off into separate pools, 
is required. The unity of action, in fact, implies the unity of 
time in this sense, for the development of plot from beginning to 
end needs a specific period to move through. Its characteristic 
is continuity, not also shortness which the nature of dramatic 
action demands. 


Heat and Dust seems to be the only instance in fiction where 
the author has waived even the unity of action together with its 
dimension of time, and virtually told two stories— Olivia’s and 
the narrators —in one single novel. The two are not related as 
the main-plot and the under-plot, nor are they interconnected 
even by the loosest link unless, of course, the narrator's being 
the grand-daughter of Olivia’s divorced husband could be treated 
as one. The narrator reconstructs in her journal in the manner 
of an impartial researcher from Olivia’s letters to Marcia, the 
story of Olivia’s boredom and longing for excitement under the 
hot Indian sun amid the small English society suffering from 
ruler-complex and isolated from the natives, her gradul drifting 
away from Douglas, a busy Civil Servant whom she loved, her 
developing romance and final elopement with the manly Nawab 
of Khatma. In another stream the narrator tells with equal zest 
of her own experiences in India, and presents her views of the 
Indian people, their culture, customs, good traits and bad. The 
two streams run parallel and terminate one after the other. 


Yet, remarkably, the novel is one, and has not split into 
two as Crites quoted earlier suggested it should, if the action 
were not a united whole. The author has, except near the end, 
maintained Satipur with frequent excursions to the neighbouring 
state of Khatma, as the scene of action for both the streams. 
This unity of place has a different significance here. It turns, in 
effect, into a superior thematic unity that embraces and unites 
the two streams as the author presents through Satipur as a sample, 
India under the British rule and India after independence, India 
as a kingdom of contradictions that she has always been through 
superficial historical and political changes with her climatic rigours 
and natural scenery, authentic spirituality and grinding poverty, 
royal splendour and wretched misery, saintliness and hypocrisy. 


More particularly the author presents India as she sees, under- 
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stands and loves, India as she has fascinated and disappointed 
Europeans, the way they usually love India and the right way 
for them to love her. 


India has always allured with her promise of spiritual peace 
the westerners bored with the comforts which the scientific and 
technological advances have brought them, surfeited with the 
pleasures of sense which money could buy. But they are sorely 
disillusioned when they see her closely. They discover here not 
the land of the Buddhistic or Vedantic wisdom, but a reign of 
chaos, corruption, robbery and rape. The author writes of a 
young Englishman and his girl : 


“They had been robbed of their watches in a house of devo- 
tion in Amritsar; cheated by a man they had met on the 
train to Kashmir who had promised them a cheap house- 
boat and had disappeared with their advance; also in Kashmir 
the girl had developed dysentery which was probably amoebic; 
they got cheated again in Delhi where a tout, promising 
them a very favourable rate of exchange for their money, 
disappeared with it by the back-door of the coffee house 
where they had met him; in Fatehpur Sikri the girl had been 
molested by a party of Sikh youths; the young man’s pocket 
was picked on the train to Goa; in Goa he had got into a 
fight with a mad Dane armed with a razor, and had also 
been laid up with something that may have been jaundice 
(there was an epidemic); the girl had contracted ringworm.” 
(Ruth Prawer Jhabvala, Heat and Dust, Hind Pocket Books 
(P) Ltd., Delhi, p. 25) 


But this does not mean according to the author that what 
allured them does not exist in India. The Indian spirituality is 
not just a myth cooked up by the Gurus and godmen who visit 
western countries to earn money and following. The narrator 
admires the spiritual attainments of Maji, a true holy woman 
capable of entering the state of Samadhi : 


“To be in that state means to have reached a higher level 
of consciousness and to be submerged in its bliss. At such 
times Maji is entirely unaware of anything going on around 
her. She sits on the floor in the lotus pose; her eyes are 
open but the pupils turned up, her lips slightly parted with 
the tip of the tongue showing between them. Her breathing 
is regular ad peaceful as in dreamless sleep.” (ibid, p. 167) 
Spontaneous and active compassion towards men, even 
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iade, in distress is the test of true spirituality which Maji 
displays. That is why her reaction on hearing the fatal illness of 
l eelavati, the beggar woman, is quite unlike the general apathy 


hf the people who considered Leelavati and her sort “dispensable”. 


i The narrator also admires Chid’s sincerity in spiritual pursuit 
ind single-minded devotion to the goal he has set before himself. 
dis aspirations even his mystical experiences as far as they go 
ind the powers that accompany them, are genuine. Certain 
-quanimity of the Geeta-concept towards honour and insult, pain 
ind pleasure, is evident in his conduct. Even his tantrik disci- 
line making use of the sexual intercourse as a ladder to reach 
higher state of consciousness has, the narrator feels, some 


“I have never had such a feeling of being used. In fact, he 
admits that this is what he is doing— using me to reach a 
higher plane of consciousness through the powers of sex 
that we are engendering between us. I don’t really know 
why I let him go ahead...... But it seems as if there really 
is something, some emanation. that does not come from him 
but from some powers outside himself......... At such times 
it seems to me that his sex is engendered by his spiritual 
practices, by all that chanting of Mantras he does sitting 
beads in hand on the floor of my room.” 


(ibid, P. 69) 


| The Nawab of Khatma is truly a prince, manly, romantic, 
pas, Wanting and not finding opportunity for action 
itable to his status and personality. In loving him Olivia was 
lured by the sensual in India as surely as Chid was by the 
piritual. Her sense of guilt in this was rather Victorian, for, 
pe author feels, situated as she had been alone at home all 
@y or in the midst of a circle of snobbish English sahibs and 
nadams when she moved out, it was only natural for her to 
ave Jor pleasure, excitement, excursions with someone like the 
fawab, in order to shake off her ennui. But she broke away from 
Pouglas when the surreptitious affair could be carried on no 
pnger, and eloped with the Nawab. She Stayed in India per- 
panently estranged and away from her class and connie 


_ Lured by a particular point of attraction both Chid and 
livia decided to give up their own native land and culture 
pr good, and to live as Indians in India with all her other 
tumerable ills. That is where, according to the author, they went 
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wrong. India as she is as a whole is welcome to Indians who hay 
nowhere else to go. But a European who has a foothold elsewher 
must not try to be one of them. That is not the way eith 
to enrich his own mental or spiritual life further with easter 
wisdom, or to love India better. Mrs. Jhabvala advocates throug: 
the narrator love of India from a distance to maintain its romanc 
She asks Europeans to enjoy the best things that India has t 
offer, but also to fight off warily her infectious evils that ou 
proportion the good side. Dr. Gopal’s saying that we have o 
germs reserved for Indians only just as during the British ru 
there were clubs reserved for Europeans, is a jest with a sa 
advice asking Europeans to “keep out”. 


The author near the end of the novel sums up her viev 
of the way a European should love India, through the narrator 
comment on Major Minnies’ monograph regarding “the influen 
of India on the European consciousness and character.” 


“He said that one has to be very determined to withstand. 
to stand up to—India. And the most vulnerable, he sai 
are always those who love her best. There are many wa 
of loving India. many things to love her for—the scener 
the history, the poetry, the music, and indeed the physic 
beauty of the men and women—but all, said the Major, a 
dangerous for the European who allows himself to love t 
much. India always, he said, finds out the weak spot and press 
on it...... But whereas for Dr. Saunders it is something, 
someone, rotten, for the Major this weak spot is to be fou 
in the most sensitive, often the finest people — and, moreov: 
in their finest feelings. It is there that India seeks them o 
and pulls them over into what the Major called the oth 
dimension. He also referred to it as another element, o 
in which the European is not accustomed to live so that 
immersion in it he becomes debilitated, or even (like Olivi 
destroyed. Yes, concluded the Major, it is all very well 
love and admire India — intellectually, aesthetically, he 

not mention sexually but he must have been aware of t 
factor too—but always with a virile, measured Europe 
feeling. One should never, he warned, allow oneself to beco 
softened (like Indians) by an excess of feeling; because 
moment that happens—the moment one exceeds on 
measure — one is in danger of being dragged over to the ot 


side.” (ibid. pp. 174-75) 
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Chid’s love of India was well-founded. But when it led him 
to cross the forbidden frontier and to plunge into the heat and 
dust and pollution of India in the manner of one born to her, 
he suffered not only physically but also spiritually. He had to 
return home chastened abandoning all his mystical discipline and 
practices. 


it is not necessary to become a Hindu monk to love Indian 
philosophy. Max Muller and paul Deusen did not settle down 
in India as monks. Aldous Huxley loved the Vedantic wisdom 
from abroad, Christopher Isherwood follows the teachings of Rama- 
krishna Paramahamsa without entertaining the idea of moving 
about as a mendicant in the land of the great master, and 
Agehananda Bharati, a German sanyasin, had to leave the country 
repelled by the dirt, stupidity, arrognace, sloth and vanity of her 
people. But this does not reduce in the slightest their love of the 
Indian mysticism. Mrs. Jhabvala does not contradict them in her 
creation of Chid. She only lends support to their feelings and 
practice in elucidating his error. 


Olivia in leaving her society and country for staying per- 
manently with the Nawab as his concubine, also illustrates the 
wrong way of loving India. The rectification of her error is 
exhibited in the conduct of the narrator who freely gives herself 
to healthy Inderlal without emotional entanglement and is deter- 
mined to return to England on completion of her self-assigned 
research mission. She does not exceed her measure and carefully 
shuns the “other side”. 


Ruth Jhabvala is a European, not an Indo-Anglian, novelist 
in Spite of her marriage with an Indian, and she candidly, con- 
sciously tries to remain one. Her Heat and Dust is a novel on 
India from a foreigner’s point of view, addressed to the readers 
in England. Its motif that lends unity to the two stories running 
almost independent of each other, is the correct approach for 


Europeans to this country which has much to charm them, more to 
betray, now as before. 
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DR. N. GHINNASWAMY NAIDU 


All of us have heard the school boy story of Tansen and 
Emperor Akbar. Tansen was the great court singer. Was there 
a greater singer than Tansen? Yes, there was Tansen’s master. 
Emperor Akbar must hear him then. Both repair to the Ashram 
of the great master. Even as they approach the Ashram, they 
hear the rapturous glow of the saintly master singing. Both 
Emperor and Tansen stand transfixed to the ground and listen 
in stunned silence. As they drag themselves away, Akbar asks, 
“How is it you never sing like this?” The reply is: “Sire, I sing for 
amortal or pelf, while my master, the saint sings in praise of the 
Lord, regardless of any earthly consideration!” If Saint Thyagaya 
or Saint Purandaradasa composed and sang their Kritis, it was for 
the sheer joy of creation and the ethereal rendering of them that they 
Strove after. If Beethoven and Handel composed their symphonies 
and sonatas and rendered them on the piano or violin, it was because 
of the inward compulsion of the creative joy. 


Milton wrote his “Paradise Lost, Goethe his “Faustus”, 
Kalidasa his “Sakuntalam”, Valmiki or Kamban, his “Ramayana”, 
Tagore his “Gitanjali? not to satisfy their mundane needs but in 
obedience to a cretive urge and the result is abiding joy to the 
reader for all time to come. Such great classics are timeless. 


Michael Angelo, after years of unremitting toil, completed 
the dome of St. Peters Church in Rome an architectural triumph 
indeed. One day he was surveying this marval with evident satis- 
faction and pardonable pride when some of the prelates who had 
gathered there said, “Whoever has seen Angels wearing footwear?” 
Michael Angelo heard this remark and said dryly, “Whoever has 
seen the Angels?” and walked away. It was his creative imagina- 
tion that provided wears to the feet of the Angels that adorn 
the great dome. 


11) 
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A friend once remarked to Michael Angelo that it was a 
pity that he had not married. He replied “I have only too much 
of a wife in this art of mine. She has always kept me struggling 
on. My children will be the works I leave behind me. Even though 
they are worth naught, yet shall I live awhile in them.” 


Leonardo da Vinci created on canvas “The Last Supper” 
and ‘Mona Lisa’. The one continues to be a masterpiece unrivalled 
by even such greats like Raphael, Titiam or Michael Angelo, 
while the latter, the portrait of a mere lady “Mona Lisa” continues 
to fascinate the world with her enigmatic smile, half-cynical and 
half-bewitching. His fame over the centuries is due to the near 
perfection that he achieved. Will Durant commented. “Leonardo 
was the fullest man of the Italian Renaissance, perhaps all time”. 


An essay on Art is not complete without a mention of 
Raphael, the painter of fifty odd Madonnas. To quote Will Durant, 
again: “Leonardo puzzles us, Michael Angelo frightens us, Ra- 
phael gives us peace. He offers us the loveliness of life as ambrosial 
drink. He admits no conflict between intellect and feeling, nor 
between body and soul: everything in him is a harmony of op- 
posites, making Pythagorean music. His art idealised all that it 
touches : religion, women, music, philosophy, history, even war. 
Himself fortunate and happy, he radiated serenity and grace. In 
the arbitrary anthologies of genius he finds his place just below 
the greatest, but with them: Dante, Goethe, Keats, Beethoven, 
Bach, Mazart, Michael Angelo, Leonardo, Raphael”. 


These three giants were products of the Italian Renaissance. 
Let us have a look at the greats of 18th Century England : 
Painter Constable and Poet Wordsworth. Both were votaries of the 
religion of nature. Wordsworth sang : 


One impulse from the vernal wood 
May teach you more of man 

Of moral evil and of good 

Than all sages can. 


Constable expounded the view that an artist must “seek 
excellence at the sensitive source of Art—Nature”. The beautiful 
English landscape was the source of inspiration to both. While 
Wordsworth rendered his response in simple, romantic poetry, 
Constable turned out passionate convases revealing the beauty of 
England’s “Green and pleasant land.” 
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Now let us have a look at Modern Art. Paul Gauguin (along 
with Cezanne and Van Gogh) counts among the great masters 
of the Post-impressionist period of modern art. If Van Gogh is 
considered the father of expressionism and Cezanne. the father 
of Cubism, Gauguin can be deemed the father of decorative 
“Primitivism”. 


Gauguin was essentially a painter of nature and human beings 
in the raw. His paintings, most of which deal with the bright 
tropical scenery and the simple people of Tahiti, create in simple 
lines, colours and forms a beautiful world which according to 
Gauguin represented “truth, dignity, grace and serenity of artist’s 
spirit’. He said “Remember art is an abstraction, dream in front 
of nature, draw from it the essence of what you see, then paint.” 


Deriding critics say that Herny Matisse and Pablo Picasso 
are the two “monsters of modern art”. According to Matisse 
“Composition is the art of arranging in a decorative way the 
various elements which the painter has at his disposal to express 
his feelings”. His aim was to reach that stage of condensation of 
sensation which constitutes a picture. But Picasso’s approach to 
painting is explained by his famous remark: “Creativity is a 
series of destruction”. According to Andre Mairau, the ex-French 
Minister of Culture “Picasso’s life work is the greatest enterprise 
of destruction the creation of forms of our time, and, perhaps, 
all time”. 


Cubism, the development of which is considered to bs 
Picasso’s main contribution to modern art, is an art movement 
which seeks to represent seen objects by arrangements of geo- 
metrical forms, such representation invariably resulting in obstru- 
ction and distortion. 


Picasso, it appears, once said : “God is really another artist” 
which means that “An artist (like Picasso, is really a mini god”) 
who paints by divine inspiration. There is no doubt that these 
Surrealists will survive the shocks of time, thanks to their creativity. 


URGE TO CREATE 


In our own country from the monks who covered the Ellora 
and Ajanta caves with sculptures and ‘paintings down to Ravi 
Varma in the South West and later Nandalal Bose in the North 
East (of the country) obeyed the same urge to create things of 
beauty which will endure. 
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In the realm of Art, barring a few geniuses like Michael 
Angelo or Picasso, almost everyone of the famous masters could 
excel only in one area. There is the famous lament of Degas, 
the French Master. He tried to write sonnets but failed. He 
bemoaned to his friend, Mallarme : “It is not ideas which I lack 
I have all too many”. His friend consoled him saying “One does 
not make sonnets with ideas, Degas, but with words”. Well Dame 
Nature intended that energy should not be frittered away through 
dissipation. For example, Degas’s disappointment is not being able 
to write poetry has been a boon to the world of art. His vibrant 
ideas have taken shape on masterly canvas which delight a grate- 
ful world. 


If we survey the urges of man at creating things of beauty 
from the cave man to the so called modern, in all climes, we 
find temples, mosques, churches, etc., by the million which provide 
feasts for the eye; sculptures and pictures adorning them through 
the ages. All works of countless anonymous artists to whom the 
beholders must be grateful. Various art galleries, museums, private 
collections provide unfailing delight to the critic as well as the 
non-critic, sophisticated as well as the un-sophisticated. 


Let us now ask the question : “What is art?” We can say 
of Art: “That which endures, that which delights, that which 
uplifts” Creations which perhaps in most cases did not lift the 
authors above chill penury; but they created out of joy and 
obeyed the urge to create. 


Today wherever we turn, we witness debasement of art, 
prostitution of the creative urge. While with the creators of 
immortal works, the motive force is creativity for its own sake, 


regardless of the monetary gains they brought, with the pseudo 
artists who abound now, monetary considerations far outweigh 
the purer compulsions. Take for example the monster called 
commercial art. The artist bends his creativity to producing really 
wonderful pictures which extol the virtues to the watchers of 
posters or readers of newspapers, magazine, etc., of the wares 
of paymasters. But alas! the reader does not care to have a 
second look at them. 


Take the case of the light music. Reputed masters of Carnatic 
music descend on the studios of the film producers and sing 
jingles to cater to the tastes of the vulgar rabble which frequent 
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the cinema theatres. The mouth which should reverberate with 
the pristine ragas of Carnatic or Hindustani music, spits vulgar 
notes, in the bargain descending from the sublime to the ridiculous 
all for the carrot of sizeable cheques. 


Dramatic stages which produced all time greats in actors 
like Dame Sybil Thordike to whom acting was art for its own 
sake have been deserted in preference to the film studios which 
convert even talented actors to mediocrities by the humiliating 
dictates of Film Directors. In the whole gamut of world film 
production which has swallowed millions of artists and actors, 
only a handful like Greta Garbo or Charlie Chaplin or N. S. Krishnan 
stand out, thanks to their philosophies of perfection. 


We nave examples of descent from the sublime heights in the 
transformation of the temple sculptures who used to fashion 
granite blocks into architectural pieces to fit into the mosaic of 
great temples or chip away the granite stones and bring out of 
them divine forms of the gods and goddesses of the Hindu 
phantheon, now line up the roads in towns and cities with ugly 
huts and in them turn out base grinding stones to fit electrical 
grinders! Or the Rangoli artist dragging his art to the streets 
making figures of gods and goddesses in the roads to be trodden 
on by vulgar feet much to the annoyance of the road user, all 
for alms! One cannot but throw up his arms at these atocities 
and cry in agony alas! alas!! vulgarisation has invaded the 
areas which have been held sacred and inviolate from time 
immemorial. 


But I am an optimist. Man’s make up is such that sooner or 
later he will look back to the eternal values of his legacy 
and give vent to his creative impulse and the stroke that creates 
a picture of the hour will catch the marvels of nature; the voice 
which sings itranscient hits will soon reverberate with the classical 
Strains; the chisel that chips the mean grinding stone will chip 
again mere granite mass into figures of figurines of joy: the pen 
that writes penny terribles will start writing poetry or prose which 
will survive time. 


For man’s soul is not so dead as not to heed Keat’s immoratal 
saying : 


“A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 
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R. K. NARAYAN'S “THE PAINTER OF SIGNS” 


KRISHNA PACHEGAONKAR 


Among contemporary Indian English Writers, perhaps the 
two most outstanding novelists who, having mastered the language 
and the technique of the craft, have deployed their particular 
genius are Raja Rao and R.K. Narayan. Raja Rao obviously 
writing in the symbolist tradition of Joseph Conrad, James Joyce 
and E.M. Forster, uses the large and overflowing symbols in his 
works. Narayan, on the other hand, is generally recognized as 
the master of comic, portraying life and characters of Malgudi 
with subtle humour and delightful chuckle. By the time Naravan’s 
The Painter of Signs appeared in 1976, he had already published 
more than ten novels and seven volumes of short stories in none 
of which the author displayed any pretention that they were written 
with symbolic or metaphysical idea in mind. 


Narayans The Painter of Signs, written after something 
like ten years silence, is both “slim and packed. It is not much 
longer than a novelette and yet by the end of it a character has 
been evolved, a predicament analysed, a world constructed, a 
point of view defined”. Walsh William. 1983 R. K. Narayan 
A Critical Appreciation. p. 153 Hernemann. 


The Painter of Signs is a novel about Raman, a young 
bachelor. an inhabitant of Narayan’s fictional city Malgudi. He 
has always regarded his trade, the painting of signboards, as an 
art worthy of the highest attention, and thought of himself as 
an intellectual carrying the “Age of Reason” to his backward 
compatriots. In fact he has lived a gay carefree life surrounded 
by traditional comforts provided by his aunt. Commissioned to 
paint a sign for a clinic, he falls in love with a young woman 
called Daisy who is obsessed by population control. Her modern 
rationality and commitment to her cause leave no room for his 
softer comforts. Caught up in his illusions, he first imagines she 
is trying to seduce him and then blindly follows her. At last 
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taking her to bed, he thinks it is just a question of time before 
she will marry and settle down to the traditional role of an Indian 
housewife, confined at home, preparing meals all day, rearing 
and nursing her many children. She will have none of this and 
agrees to marry him only if they have separate lives and no 
children, and if he does all the household chores. Fascinated by 
her strong will, he concedes comfort after comfort until on the day 
she is to move into his house, symbolically consummating a 
common-law marriage, she decides marriage is impossible for her 
and leaves to propagandize population control in remote villages. 
Raman’s aunt, who devoted her entire life to gossip and pre- 
paring food, has been shocked by his projected marriage outside 
traditional custom; her Hinduism awakened, she leaves for the 
Ganges where she will spend the remainder of her life in religious 
observances. If Raman has been defeated by the age of reason, 
he has given his aunt’s life a purpose which he had not foreseen. 


Narayan’s The Painter of Signs should be enjoyed for its 
sheer comedy and irony. While it is possible to discuss the novel 
in terms of the cultural confusion of modern India and the 
failures of the Indian character, such analysis would lose sight 
of the experience of the book. Narayan conveys a community’s 
attitudes and assumptions through a few deft strokes. He is a 
master of benign amusement toward the self-deceptions of his 
characters. We feel the interplay of personalities as they ricochet 
off each other, defining themselves through posturing or disdain. 
Despite. a degree of exaggeration, the world of The Painter of 
Signs is instantly recognizable. Life has always been like this, in 
villages, small towns, and even cities, for those who work, marry. 
plot, and plan, acting upon each other without intellectualizing 
their motives or goals. Daisy, the advocate of population control. 
does not explain herself except by recourse to a few absurd statistics. 
She is an “unexpected experience” to which Raman is attracted 
and because of which he destroys his settled routine. Caricature 
gives her and Raman a deserved importance and grandeur that 
they might not otherwise be seen to possess. The fanatical popu- 
lation controller Daisy is quite an attractive Indian girl, who 
reminds the sign painter of a previous autocrat : 


“Daisy sat on a boulder as if it were a throne. Her 

imperious manner both charmed and frightened Raman. 

In her previous incarnation, she must have been Queen 

Victoria”. 

Both Raman and Daisy are the jparticular persons who 
symbolize the general without loss of individuality. Raman cares 
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for his craft and his independence, and is quite happy to leave 
social causes to others. He has his books which include Plato, 
Dickens and Gibbon, his view of the river Sarayu, his friends at 
the cafe. Raman agrees to travel with Daisy round the neigh- 
bouring villages, painting signs to advocate birth control, not 
because he is converted to the cause, but because he finds her 
irresitible. Love, he decides, “deadens the wits and makes one 
dumb”. He daydreams briefly of fouling up her campaign by 
copulating with women in al! the villages and thus ensuring that 
Daisy’s targets of a five per cent reduction in the birthrate is not 
achieved. Raman and Daisy are the typical Narayan characters, 
who can tolerate one another for a short time only. Daisy leaves 
to campaign in another district : 


“I have told you, five thousand men and women have to 
be taken care of immediately. After that they may move 
me elsewhere — even to Africa. I cannot afford to have 


a personal life”. 


Daisy is like the 19th century English missionaries. Raman 
settles back into his Malgudi niche, a niche in which people mind 
their own business. 


The Painter of Signs is a book in which people act within 
the roles they have been allotted, leaving little room for ambiguity, 
but Narayan never reduces them to mere pawns. Narayan is a 
profound lover of humanity; he portrays with sympathy life in 
Malgudi in all its flaws and frivolities from a comic point of 
view, laughs and makes his readers laugh at the silly human 
follies and foibles, for indeed man is a toy in the hands of fate. 
Narayan’s view of life is one of practical wisdom; and he treats 
human sentimentalism, selfishness, manners and meanness, with 
sympathy and compassion. Narayan’s The Painter of Signs evokes 
the atmosphere of orthodox middle-class life and society. 


In The Painter of Signs, Narayan achieves much of his art 
through economy, which he has in masterly measure. His is a 
prose tailored exactly to the task at hand, a prose without ego. 
One still discerns that Narayan has a true subject in The Painter 
of Signs :the incursion of the modern on the traditional, the 
primitive Indian subject. His is the comedy that cuts deep, yet 
does not bruise. One of the nice things about having settled 
morals, Virginia Wolfe once remarked, is that at least one knows 
what to laugh at. Also she might have added, what to cry about. 
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Narayan knows both things. He is a novelist with a point of 
view, a moral centre, which is firmly anchored. Of his principle 
character he notes : 


“He had a general philosophy of books —all the classi- 
fications that mattered was good books and bad books”. 


One lays down Narayan’s The Painter of Signs with no 
hesitation about in which class it goes. Undoubtedly it belongs 
to a category of “good books”. 


(tases 
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DR. D. ANJANEYULU 


“Those whom the Gods love die young,” says an English pro- 
verb. It is not clear if this sentiment is in keeping with the 
Indian or Hindu view of life, longevity and death. What about 
those who are blessed with a full and fruitful life, followed by 
an easy end? “Anaayaasena Maranam” is commended as a blessing 
to be desired by any human being. But this desire is not always 
fulfilled, even in the case of good men and women, who had 
followed the straight and narrow path of personal virtue and 
public welfare. 


Mr. K. Chandrasekharan, who passed away on 28 August 
1988, at the ripe age of 84, was one of those good and virtuous 
men, who was lucky in his death, as well as in his life. Though 
he was not in the best of health during the past few months, 
after having been hospitalised for a respiratory complaint earlier, 
no one knew that his end was so near. He was not bedridden and 
was in full possession of his faculties till the last, when he 
collapsed on the morning of that Sunday. That was how he wanted 
the end to come; and his prayers were answered. 


Only the previous evening, he was to have attended a meeting 
of the Sanskrit Education Society (of which he was Vice-President), 
at the Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute, addressed by Mr. 
G. V. Ramakrishna, Adviser to the Governor of Tamil Nadu. 
He had to keep away from it, as he was feeling too weak. But he 
later made enquiries of his nephews (Mr. B. Ramamurti, Mr. 
B. Venkataramani and Mr. B. Madhavan) about the details of 
that function. 


Not only the Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute (KSRI, 
for short), of which he was the Chairman, for the last few years, 
but all the educational and cultural institutions in the Sanskrit 
College complex have lost a father - figure in him, (which he had 
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been for long), after the death of his elder brother, K. Bala- 
subramania Aiyer. He was also President of the Samskrita Academy 
and the Samskrita Ranga and Secretary and Trustee of the 
Sanskrit College, and Secretary of the Arya Mata Sabha. 


In fact, he gave his heart and soul, in a filial spirit to the 
institutions founded, sponsored or inspired by this father, Mr. 
Justice V. Krishaswami Iyer, a brilliant lawyer and leader of 
public life in the first decade of this century, a personal friend 
of Gopalakrishna Gokhale, who stood for liberal values in politics. 
They include the Venkataramana Ayurveda College and Dis- 
pensary, the Arya Mata Sabha, the South Indian National 
Association, and Ranade Library, of which he was Secretary and 
Trustee or President for a long time. He was also Vice-President 
of the Music Academy and a founder-member of the Kalakshetra 
and closely connected with Tamil Writers’ Association. 


Though his work on all these organisations was only a 
labour of love, Mr. Chandrasekharan was extermely conscientious 
in the discharge of his duties. He never missed any of their 
meetings, if he was in town and in a physically fit condition 
to attend. He used to ask other members or regular visitors like 
the present writer why they did not turn up at the previous 
meeting, if they didn’t. It was a friendly rebuke as well as a 
formal enquiry. He would feel genuinely happy whenever he found 
the hall of K.S.R.I. (the old one named after Sri Chandrasekha- 
rindra Saraswati or the new Vimarsini hall) full. When he pre- 
sided over a lecture by a scholar, visiting or local, it was not 
as a nominal chairman that he served. He would make perceptive 
observations on the subject of the talk (be it familiar and popular, 
or obscure and abstruse), which left the listener in no doubt the 
substantial homework put in by him. In introducing the speaker, 
he would always follow the golden mean of the apt and appro- 
priate, and would be neither excessive nor grudging in his praise, 
where it was due. 


In an age of relentless specialisation, in which the one - track 
mind tends to dominate the intellectual life, Mr. Chandrasekharan 
was the archetypal liberal and humanist, with a wide variety of 
interests. He was indeed a truly cultivated man, with a refinement 
of taste. His main interests included law and literature, music 
and the arts. 


Born with a silver spoon in his mouth (in 1904), Mr. Chandra- 
sekharan had his early education in P.S. High School, Mylapore, 
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(where the late V.K.T. Chari was one of his classmates). After 
taking his M.A. degree (in History and Economics) from Pre- 
sidency College (where Dr. John Matthai and Prof. M. A. Candeth 
were among his teacheres) he did the law course and was enrolled 
as an advocate of the Madras High court. Though he interested 
himself in the Madras Law Journal (started by his brother-in-law, 
Narayanaswami Aiyer) and the Indian Law Reports (of which he 
became editor, in succession to Dr. V.V. Choudary) it cannot be 
claimed that the practice or study of law absorbed all his energy 
and attention. 


Next to the practice of Jaw, came his interest, rather his in- 
volvement, in literature and literary journalism. He began to write 
both in English and in Tamil, quite early in his career. He made 
a mark in contemporary writing with his profiles of men, eminent 
and not so eminent, which were published in book-form in 1932, 
under the title, Persons and Personalities. Obviously inspired by 
A.G. Gardiner and other masters of the craft, it came close on 
the heels of Sparks and Fumes by K. Iswara Dutt. Along with 
sketches of lawyers and statesmen like T.R. Venkatarama Sastri, 
the Rt. Hon’ble V.S. Srinivasa Sastri, Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyer, 
Sir S. Varacharai, S. Satyamurti, there were those of “My Family 
Friend” and “My Teacher” etc., Some of his essays in the lighter 
vein were collected in the booklet Waifs and Strays. In the PEN 
series, sponsored by Sophia Wadia. Chandrakeharan wrote the 
handbook on Sanskrit Literature, in collaboration with Pandit 
V.H. Subrahmanya Sastri. Studies and Sketches is a collection 
of his miscellaneous writings on men and things. 


Among the master- spirits of this century that inspired the 
admiration of (Chandrasekharan were: the poet and thinker 
Gurudev Rabindranath Tagore and Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, 
the great interpreter of the Indian tradition in art and culture. 
The lectures delivered by him as Tagore Professor of Humanities 
in Madras University were brought out under the title Golden 
Harvest, comprised essays on Coomaraswamy and other topics 
relating to art and culture. During the birth Centenary year of 


Tagore he brought out Tagore: A Master Spirit. 


As a biographer, Chandrasekharan was ambidextrous, hand- 
ling English and Tamil, with equal facility and skill. The massive 
biography of his father, in Tamil, which he wrote in his Thirties, 
is detailed and well-documented as also restrained in expression 
and balanced in judgement. Curiously enough, but understandably 
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too, in undertaking this ambitions project, the son had to infringe 
the specific instructions left by his father. It can well be regarded 
as his magnum opus. 


Sir P.S. Sivaswami Aiyer, lawyer and jurist, scholar and 
statesman, was a friend and contemporary of Krishnaswami Aiyer. 
Chandrasekaran knew him well, along with a few other liberals 
and elder statesmen. His biography of Sivaswami Aiyar, done for 
the Publications Division, in the Builders of Modern India Series, 
is informal, givig an objective account of the life and work of a 
great man, known for his integrity of character, precision of mind, 
as also reserve and reticence of temperament. 


In the field of law legislation, Chandrasekharan wrote a 
standard work on Administrative Law and Delegated Legislation. 
He was a member of the Election Tribunal during the elections 
held in 1952, the first of their kind, under the new Constitution. 


No picture of Chandrasekharan, the man of letters, would be 
complete, without a reference to his close association with TRIVENI 
Quarterly, founded by his life-long friend, K. Ramakotiswara Rau. 
He was not only a member of its Advisory Board, along with his 
sister, K. Savitri Ammal, since almost its inception, but a regular 
contributor. There is no issue of the periodical within the memory 
of the present writer, which did not contain a review or two by 
Chandrasekharan. His reviews were informative, fair, and balanced 
rather than stylish) flashy and brilliant. He was essentially a 
“Sahridaya” who believed in justice, with empathy. Soon after 
receiving a copy of the periodical he would write to the Editor, 
giving his impressions of that issue in as dispassionate a manner 
as possible. 


There are one or two other aspects of his personality which 
are not so well known to the outer circle of his friends and 
acquaintances. Chandrasekharan was a gifted mimic with a glint 
of boyish mischief in his eyes. It would be an unmixed delight to 


watch him mimicking the old-time celebrities of Mylapore like 
C.P.. Alladi, Sivaswami Aiyer, Srinivasa Sastri and others. But 
that privilege was reserved for the chosen few only! 


He was also a talented vocalist, trained in the nuances of 
classical carnatic music. He was specially fond of Tyagaraja, 
Dikshitar, Shyama Sastri, and Sadasiva Brahmendra, purity of 
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enunciation, along with a sound grasp of the spirit of the sahitya 
was his forte. His musical voice is luckily preserved on tape. 


Normally reserved by temperament, Chandrasekharan could 
be an engaging raconteur in proper company. He was a conver- 
sationalist without being garrulous or egoistic. A happy blend of 
modernity and tradition, he was a civilized human being, a rare 
species in a period of frantic hurry and cut-throat competition for 
success. He was also the last link with a more specious and 
leisurely age of gracious and- compassionate men and women. 


ANY ONE AMONG YOU ? 


“KIVI”? 


If any one of you could boast to retain 
The strength of hand 

and the courage of heart 
Snatch...Snatch those luxuriant flowers 

that tempt and taunt 

from a silvery distance. 


The bud of confidence 
the flair for novelty. 
If any one of you 
could boast to entertain 
Pluck and preserve 
Those radiant lamps 
That ravish our hearts. 


Burnt in the heat of experience 
Driven by exhaustion 
While you stretch yourself 

amidst your sea of troubles — 


In your bed of dreams, 
Look out and see 
What you have — 
Be it flowers or lamps ! 
And come to think of it — 
Our life too is a star. 
(Translated from Tamil by : Bala) 
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ME AND MY TIMES: By C. Narasimham 
(Distributors : Padma Corporation, 5-9-19/\jOpposite Govt. 
Secretariat, Hyderabad - 22, Price. Rs. 100. 


Autobiographies and reminiscences of eminent people are not 
common in India. Gandhiji’s and Nehru’s stand apart as chronicles 
of the struggles during the decades of the liberty movement which 
ultimately brought the country to realise the worth and stuff 
of which those leaders were made of. Lessons no doubt of a 
superior kind from Gandhiji’s “Experiments with Truth” lifted 
the minds of readers. Nehru’s individuality and nobility of un- 
paralleled services to humanity proved of original calibre and 
value. Others have also attempted recording recollections of their 
lives and the events of stirring interest in the public life of this 
country. But no one like the present author much less widely 
known have given readers to ponder over the events which occurred 
in the life of an ordinary officer of the Government could also wean 
away to benefit them by the facts of an earnest career in Govern- 
ment service rising from modest position to normal higher stages 
by dint of hard work and retention of integrity amidst politicians 
and publicists often in the grip of selfishness and demeaning 
ambitions. 


C. Narasimham started his life as a gazetted officer and did 
service aS commissioner of municipalities which led him to attract 
attention of higher authorities in due course by nothing else than 
Sheer faith in duty and desire to justify his office. Recognition 
came to him from many chief ministers and men in superior 
authority. The many contacts he had with men on top such as 
Rajaji, Prakasam, C. Subrahmanyam and others who invariably 
noticed his devotion to work of any kind he was called upon to 
do in Government service. Their appreciation and recognition alone 
took him up from position to position in the post-Independence 
India. Everywhere he showed by: his sense of strict adherence to 
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principles that he could not be easily led into deviation through 
improper methods of servility and recommendations. [If Rajaji 
complimented him openly in the midst of other officers for his 
probity and work, nothing more was needed for him afterwards 
to be confident of his claim; to have won the very best of rewards. 


The bulkiness of the autobiography with more of details 
of events and disappointments and difficuties that naturally con- 
front any officer in the discharge of his duties might occasionally 
prove of dragging interest. Still some of the insights and under- 
standings that the author has shown while maintaining an even 
tenor of mood and behaviour in dire circumstances where others 
could have only quailed or collapsed in despair or disgust, take 
us to view the author to be a man of extraordinary firmness of 
will and poise of mind. 


The writing and style evince a capacity to retain the reader’s 
undiverted attention. Especially the pages where he has summarised 
Rajaji’s speech at a flower show in Madras makes us feel how 
well his taste and culture helped him to share with others what 
he thought to be of the highest value to the edifications and enrich- 
ment of human life. For Rajaji not only has rendered us thankful 
to him for his philosophy of the flower but the sheer poetry of 
it (P. 181, 182). 


The printing and illustrations inside have added to the value 
of the book. 
— K. CHANDRASEKHARAN 


VEDANTA DARSHAN AND THE FUTURE OF MAN: By 
Dr. R.C. Badwe. 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhayan, Bombay-7. Price: Rs. 27. 


Every situation in life, says the author, has two factors : 
the prevailing circumstances and the human response. To a great 
extent science and technology have acquired control over the 
circumstances. But there has been no control over the human 
element. It is pretty much the same as in primitive times. All 
that modern education and the growth of Western culture has 
done is a certain cosmetic change. A change. in this direction, to 
be true and effective, has to come from within. Dr. Badwe pleads 
for a restoration of the values of Indian Philosophy, particularly 
the Advaita Vedanta, so that man can become master of the 
situation. 


He explains how Vedanta insists upon unity of truth and 
teaches men to be tolerant. It inculcates virtues of selflessness, 
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dedication, love, harmony—all of which are sadly lacking at 
present. He also feels that the institution of sankirtan should be 
revived and made an effective means for mass education. The 
earnestness of the author is unquestioned; the question is whether 
Shankara Advaita is the answer or a broader, affirmative spiritua- 
lity which is holistic in character. It is evident that the spirituality 
that is required is one that can march with science, hand in 
hand,.in exploring the truth of Matter, annam brahma, as part 
of the larger quest of the perfection of man and the world. 


M. P. PANDIT 


SRIMAD BHAGAVATAM : By Tridandi Sri Bhakti Prajnan Yati. 
Sree Gaudiya Math, Madras - 14. Price: Rs. 30. 


Published in 1983, this is the first of the six projected volumes 
containing the English translation of the text of Bhagavatam, 
summary in the light of the commentary of Sri Vishvanatha 
Chakravarty, and annotation by Bhakti Siddhanta Saraswati Go- 
swami Thakur of the Gaudiya Math. This volume covers Cantoes 
1-3. It is prefaced with an elaborate introduction of 80 pages in 
which some others who have brought out their renderings of the 
Bhagavatam come in for violent criticism. Bhakti Vedanta Swami 
of the Harekrishna Movement, Sri N. Raghunathan known for 
his penchant for perfection, Swami Tapasyananda of Sri Rama- 
krishna Muth whose four volume-publication has won kudos from 
the discerning world of scholars—all of them have been roundly 
castigated for various faults of omission and commission. The 
present author takes exception to anyone lowering the “‘trans- 
cendent” love of the Lord in terms of physical emotions. 


He makes it clear that his rendering follows the Achintya- 
Bheda-Abheda approach. Bhakti is the paramount Rasa according 
to the author. Male and female in this scripture are not what 
they mean in ‘this phenomenal world. These are decided opinions 
and any departure is highly objectionable. 


M. P. PANDIT 


CONCEPT OF MIND IN INDIAN PHILOSOPHY : By 
Sarasvati Chennakesavan. 


Motilal Banarsidas, Delhi-7. Price: Rs. 55. 


This work gives an analytical, comparative and critical in- 
formation in full regarding the nature of mind in all its aspects 
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and also knowledge with all its varieties, as found expounded 
in the Upanishads. and Darsanas, viz. Nyaya, Vaiseshika, 
Saamkhya, Yoga, Mimamsa and Sankara’s Advaita. Views of 
modern psychologists are also referred to either for comparison 
or for refutation. A chapter devoted for a comparative study and 
estimate of Indian concept of mind in the light of Western con- 
cept is the main and valuable contribution to the psycho-philoso- 
phical thought of modern times. Theories propounded by G. Ryle 
and Russell in main are examined and fallacies therein are clearly 
pointed out. 


Mind according to Indian concept, cannot be identified with 
self. According to Western thinkers, the word “Mind” means 
usually “both the subject of consciousness and also the psychical 
states and the processes of consciousness which manifest self.” 
This Western concept involves in itself many drawbacks, the 
author points out. She remarks as follows: “The trouble with 
Western thinkers is that not only do they view mind and matter 
as disjunctively capable of mutual exclusiveness, but they imagine 
that these alternatives alone exhaust the field. Until this attitude 
is modified and the recognition of self over and above matter is 
made, there can be no satisfactory solution to the problem.” 
Quotations from the works of Tyrrel, Gestalt and H.H. Price, 
that contain ideas parallel to those of Sankara, deserve to be 
noted. Parallels between the Yoga concept and modern psycho- 
logists’ findings are also pointed out. To those who, for any 
reason, cannot wade through the Darsana literature in Samskrit 
and who have no idea of Western thoughts also on this subject, 
this work provides illuminating study. Quotations in Samskrit 
language in original instead of translations thereof, and sub- 
stantiation of the statements that the word “Manas” originally 
meant measuring and that the concept of the word Atman has 
three components “an”, “at,’ and “va” need substantiation and 
clarification. 


B. KuTuMBA Rao 


TALKS WITH SRI AUROBINDO : By Nirodbaran. 
Sri Aurobindo Book Distribution Agency, Pondicherry. Price: Rs. 69. 


One of the most reliable diarists in the Aurobindonian circle, 
‘Nirodbaran Ñas recorded the (Master’s conversations with his 
earnest disciples in detail. Laced with social wisdom, packed 
with thought-provoking statements, punctuated by felicitous literary 
criticism and interwoven with commentary on national and world 
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affairs, Sri Aurobindo’s talks explode with delight now and then. 
There is divine irreverence here, for the Anandamaya consciousness 
is seen in full play. At times single sentences sing through the 
air, arrow-like : 


“Most of the Tamilians have a straight nose, very few have 
a flat nose.” 


“I hear he (Charu Dutt) wants to end his last days here 
which I don’t approve of. This is not Benares.” 


“I never committed the crime of propaganda in my life.” 


As the talks printed in this volume belong to 1939-1940, the 
Second World War is a familiar subject and Hitler a compelling 
if malevolent presence. Sri Aurobindo is uncompromising in his 
criticism of Hitler and finds Nazi Germany emptied of civilisation : 
“What reigns there is barbarism supported by science— science 
meaning physical science. And Hitler has destroyed human 
civilisation wherever he has gone —as in Poland.” 


Nirodbaran’s recordations are of special importance to the 
spiritual Sadhak for Sri Aurobindo’s brief explanations on the 
different states of the mind and the path of Poorna Yoga have 
a crystalline clarity about them : 


“If you simply withdraw without throwing away the seeds 
of attachment and not replace the ordinary by the spiritual con- 
sciousness, the problem remains unsolved. If you permit the seeds 
to remain, they may keep quiescent for a time but as soon as 
circumstances present themselves they may come up. Withdrawal 
may lead to a neutral state but that is not our Yoga. We want 
spiritual dynamism as the source of action.” 


Dr. PREMA NANDAKUMAR 


THE ALIEN INSIDERS: By P. Lal. 


Calcutta: Writers Workshop. Price: Rs. 100. 


This is a collection of some of Professor P. Lal’s book 
reviews and notes written over the last thirty-five years or so. 
Though the contents are largely journalistic and occasional, the 
collection has its value and importance. First of all, it provides 
a useful record of Professor Lal’s services to the cause of letters. 
It shows not only his continuous engagement with the Indian 
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literary scene but his commitment to certain noteworthy values 
and principles. 


The book also provides biographical and background infor- 
mantion which both the curious and the serious can use. For 
instance, we learn about the Writers Workshop itself — how it 
began, who were its founding members, what were its aims and 
achievements. Thus, we find out that Anita Desai and Sasthi 
Brata were among its original founders. 


The collection contains, in addition, commentaries on literary 
and cultural events which, though forgotten, are of interest and 
relevance even today. These include the author’s reactions to the 
banning of Aubery Menen’s controversial book, Rama Retold, 
(see “Hindu Heresy Hunting,” 210-214), and to “Billy Graham 
in India” (220-222). 


More important, however, are the values that the reviews and 
notes embody. I would sum these up as sympathy, common sense, 
balance, fairness, fearlessness, and wit. These are evident in almost 
every review in the collection and there is a remarkable con- 
sistency in their application over the nearly four decades that 
the book covers. There are several reviews and prefaces encourag- 
ing and appreciating younger and less-talented writers in the 
collection. 


In contrast to the merit of the contents, the production and 
editing of the book are disappointing. The arrangement of the 
pieces is neither chronological nor thematic. The same author is 
often covered in two different places. Some of the essays are 
dated, while others are not. It is customary in such anthologies to 
give the previous publication details of the contents, but these 
are not supplied here. 


Finally, the mistakes in the book are embarrassingly numer- 
ous. How a person of Professor Lals stature, who has been the 
publisher of over 800 books, could allow such mistakes is puzzling 
to me. Inattention to minor details makes the book appear unpro- 
fessional and hasty. I feel sorry because most of these drawbacks 
could have been corrected rather easily with some careful editing. 


Dr. MAKARAND PARANJAPE 
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POEMS : Vineet Gupta. 
Writers Workshon, Calcutta-45. Price : Rs. 80. 


Death is a ubiquitous presence in Vineet Gupta’s verse. Vineet 
died in 1985 in a car accident. He. was just twenty-five and the 
volume on hand is a posthumous publication. Did this early end 
cast its shadow on his creative imagination? When “To a Cancer 
Patient’ ends with the unexpected but perfectly understandable 
Statement, “life is sweetest in the last moments”, we know we are 
in the presence of an unusual talent. Vineet’s touch is light, hum- 
orous, electrically free whether it is the description of a love letter 
or a walk on the beach or a metaphorical presentation of the artist’s 
frustration. But the sudden take-off in the concluding lines never 
fails to achieve a stoppage of breath. The tragic irony of “I Was”: 


“I had become 
from as is 


to oh! ‘I was.” 
The dark laughter in “Age Difference”: 


“feel sad for me 

you wretched world 

but not for him 

fourteen days are nothing, 
nothing my son, 


nothing”. 
And the quick snap-up of a sick psyche : 


“the next hour 
doctors said 

it was 

a case of 


suicide”. 
What a tragedy that this new spring of buoyancy, this pen that 


could turn out beautiful remembered lines has been silenced. Vineet 
is right. Death is xoi beautiful. 


Dr. PREMA NANDAKUMAR 
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SAMSKRIT 


GURUPRIYA (Brahmasutra Nivriti); By H. H. Jagadguru Jayendra 
Saraswati Swami, 


Head of Sri Kanchi Kamakoti Peetha. 


Jagadguru Sri Sankaracharya Vidyaapitham, Hanumanghat, 
Varanasi-221 001. (Price : not mentioned) 


Coming from the pen of H. H. Sri Swamiji, this Nivriti or an 
authentic exposition of Brahmasutras according to Sri Sankara, is 
a boon to all students of Advaita Philosophy. It presents in simple 
Sanskrit the Vishaya (subject for discussion) doubts, objection, 
views, and final conclusion arriving at after countering those views. 
Meanings of all Sutras are given. Here and there some new points 
are also incorporated as illustrations to explain some statements. 
In short, this is Brahmasutra Sankara Bhashya made easy. The 
name of the Nivriti is very significant. The get-up and the printing 
are exemplary. 

B. KutumMBA Rao 


SAMSKRIT AND TELUGU 


SRIKALA PRAKASAM (LALITHA SAHASRANAMA STOTRAM. 
with a Telugu translation of the text and commentary): 


By Mukkavalli Annappa Dikshitulu, Gautami Vidya Peetham, 


Rajamahendravaram-533 101. (Price not mentioned). 


This Stotra under review is the pick of the basket. Free from 
iterations, it is full of poetic charms, and is replete with references 
to Mimaamsa, Nyaaya, Panini’s Sutras, Prosody, Brahmasutras, 
works on mantra sasiras and Puranas. A versatile scholar alone 
can comprehend this in full. We find such a savant in this trans: 
lator. 


Upto now, no one has attempted a Telugu translation of this 
commentary including its introductory part full of some intricate 
technicalities. This credit goes to the translator. There is a second 
praiseworthy feature. The translator explains all the nyaayas and 
grammatical rules ete. that are referred to herein. Word for word 
meanings of the verses are given. This is not a mere translation. It 
contains the original verses of the Stotram and also the commentary 
thereon in Sanskrit. 
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But the first two hundred verses alone are covered by this 
volume. Even so this is indispensable for all seekers after Srividayaa, 
who will be highly grateful to the translator and the publishers. We 
eagerly await the publication of the remaining part also. 


B. K. SASTRI 
TELUGU 


BRAHMARSHI GURUDATTA SRI SRI SRI NARAYANA- 
SWAMIVARI CHARITRAMU AND PARAMAHAMSA 
PRADEEPIKA : 


By G. Venkatalakshmi Narasimha Murthy and Abbaraju Srinivasa 
Murthy, 


Published by Palakaluri Sivarao, Old Guntur. Price : not mentioned 


This is a biography of Brahmarshi Narayanaswami, a spirituai 
light. He hailed from Abbur an ideal village near Sattenapalli 
Born into a family of Nayibrahmins, Narayanaswami gradually emer- 
ged as a Yogi thanks to parental encouragement and divine initia- 
tions. He came under the spell of another Yogi Yoganandaswami 
renowned for his miraculous power and knowledge (Here a concise 
life story of Yogananda also is given) attained spiritual masterhood 
and is serving men and women around him by alleviating thei 
misery, building temples and choultries and giving spiritual dis: 
courses. The later part of the book contains a philosophical dis- 
course Paramahamsa pradeepika consisting of few accepted precepts 
of Yoga. 


Dr. DHARA RAMANADHA SASTRY 


ANDHRA PITAMAHA MADAPATI HANUMANTHA RAO 
JEEVITA CHARITRA : 


By D. Ramalingam, Krishnadevaraya Andhra Bhasha Nilayam, 
Sultan Bazaar, Hyderabad-\. Price : Rs. 10. 


Madapati Hanumantha Rao, one of the makers of modern 
Andhra, was a multifaceted personality. He served the cause of 
Telugu renaissance in various capacities. He was a lawyer of re- 
pute, social worker, nationalist, patriot, harbinger of library move- 
ment, worker in the fields of social reform, women’s ed-cition and 
the like. He was a writer. historian and multilinguist in his own 
tight. He was a recipient of Padmabhushan and chairman of the 
A.P. Legislative Council. Andhras refer to him as ‘Andhra 
Pitamaha” with reverence and gratitude. 
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The author in this impassioned biography brings out the vari- 
ous facets of Madapati’s personality in simple and chaste Telugu 
prose with a sense of involvement and admiration for his hero. 


Dr. Duara RAMANADHA SASTRY 


TYAGARAJA SUDHA LAHARI: By Kalluri Satya Rama Prasad, 


Type lil-19, P.O. BEML Nagar, Kolar Gold Fields- 563 115. 
Price : Rs. 20. 


In the varied lore on Sri Sadguru Tyagaraja, this book earns 
a unique place. It is a devotees compilation. The texts of the 
selected songs, their Talas, and the place of the Raga in the stand- 
ardised table of Venkatamakhi (janaka ragas) are first cited. Then 
follows the commentary by the author as he understood the songs. 
He has also referred to the previous commentaries on the songs. 
The mellifluous dictional structure of the text of every song selected 
in the repertoire is hinted at. Mythological references are also given. 


Raga is a melodic and euphonic entity sung or played out (on 
a musical instrument) with modulated tonal inflexions. It has a 
Bhava for its import. When this is set to a text of a song, which 
has also a Bhava to convey, the rendering produces the Rasa. This 
is an aesthetic accomplishment. Every singer has to bear in mind 
these factors while singing the song. 


The reading of this book is a must to every musician in the 
making. 


En. Es. Ke. 


SRIMAT PRATAPAGIRI MAHATMYAMU._ : By Kapilavayi 
Lingamurty. Price. Rs. 18. 


This work purports to be a historical poem, dealing with 
interesting events and famous personages belonging to the neighbour- 
hood of Pratapagiri, a hill-fort in Telangana, A.P. There is natu- 
rally no unity of theme. Myth, legend, folklore and history all have 
gone into the making of the poem. 


It is written in the traditional classical form of a Sthala- 
purana (local myth and legend). The language is classical as wel! 
as the metres employed. The poet seems to be a master of metrica: 
forms and has ably executed many ingenious and tricky metres as 
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a tour de force to the wonder and admiration of sympathetic 
readers. 


The author with his stance of hard bound tradition, and unyiel- 
ding classicism, could have avoided deliberate violations of Telugu 
Sandhi-rules which are observed even in the speech of illiterates. On 
the whole it is a worthy attempt to write poetic history in an age 
of prosaic poetry. 


“A AGHA-MARSHANA 


BHUVANAMOHINI VILASAMU : By Pengaluri Venkatadri edi- 
ted by Kapilavayi Lingamurthy. Price. Rs. 12. 


This is the first edition of the poem. There is a learned 
introduction by the editor on descriptive passages in Indian poetry. 
which, however edifying, does not bear on the poem. 


The poem is written in the genuine Telugu folkmetre, Dwipada 
(couplets) and the language is simple and devoid of long sanskrit- 
compounds. The theme is love with the concomitant pangs of 
separation and of course happy reunion in the end. The dominant 
Sentiment (Rasa) is erotic. We have here gods, devils, miracles, 
reincarnations and all other things which go with this genre of 
poetry. The poem would be quite satisfying to readers who like 
such poems. 


** AAGHA-MARSHANA ” 
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50% of the gross receipts from these editions which 
would amount to Rs. 51,950/- will go to THE KRISHNA 
FOUNDATION planned to be set up by friends and 
admirers of Dr Krishna Srinivas in his honour. Kindly 
support this noble cause by buying / selling these 
= books. 
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This Diamond Jubilee Number is dedicated 
t to 
the beloved memory of 
the illustrious Founder — Editor 


Sri K. RAMAKOTISWARA RAU “i, 


— Bhavaraju Narasimha Rao 
C. V. N. Dhan 
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THE SILVER JUBILEE CELEBRATIONS OF TRIVENI 


Bangalore : November 20th 1954. 


Sri K. Ramakotiswara Rau (Founder-Editor), Sri K. Balasubrahmanya Aiyer, 
Sri Masti Venkatesa Iyengar. Sri V.T. Srinivasan and 
Sri Navaratna Rama Rao. 


` 


(From left) Messrs. K. Chandrasekharan, V. Bhaskaran, K. Ramakotiswara Rau 
D.C. Subbarayappa, Katuri Venkateswara Rao, 
Masti Venkatesa Iyengar, H.V. Ramaswami, V. Sitaramaiah, 
Nittoor Srinivasa Rau, M. Sivakamaiah, Bhavaraju 
Narasimha Rao and A.N. Moorthy Rao, 
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THE GOLDENslid BI DER Geb BRAbLAbMsoF TRIVENI 
Madras : March Sth 1978. 


Smt. Rukmini Devi delivering her Presidential Address 
Prof. K.R. Srinivasa lyengar, Sri K. Chandrasekharan and 
Sri Bhavaraju Narasimha Rao 


Smt. Rukmini Devi. Sri Bhavaraju Narasimha Rao and 
CC-0. In Publig-Dongain GyxwkdtKarldhia@altection, Haridwar 
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DON sat Bldedioh QE oda RANI 


GUNTUR 9TH APRIL, 1989 


DR. BHAVARAIU NARASIMHA RAO, EDITOR, WELCOMING THE 
GUEST. ON THE DIAS. SEATED ARE SRI C. RAGHAVACHARI. 
EDITOR, VISALANDHRA AND PROF. K. SATCHIDANANDA 

MURTHY. VICE-CHAIRMAN, U.G.C. 


AD 


FROM LEFT : SRI ©. RAGHAVACHARI, EDITOR. VISALANDHRA. 
SRI C.V.N. DHAN, CO-EDITOR. TRIVENI 
PROF. K. SATCHIDANANDA MURTHY. VICE - 
CHAIRMAN UNIVERSITY GRANTS COMMISSION. 
DR. BHAVARAJU NARASIMHA RAO. EDITOR. 
TRIVENI. 
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DR. BHAVARAJU NARASIMHA RAO PRESENTING THE MEMENTO 
TO PROF. K. SATCHIDANANDA MURTHY, VICE-CHAIRMAN. U.G.C. 


PROF. K. SATCHIDANANDA MURTHY. VICE-CHAIRMAN U.G.C. 
RELEASING THE DIAMOND JUBILEE NUMBER OF TRIVENI WHILE 
DR. BHAVARAJU NARASIMHA RAO, AND SRI C. RAGHAVACHARI 


LOOK ON 
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From the old numbers of “Triveni” 
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Editorial 


ABOUT OURSELVES 
Dr. D. ANJANEYULU 
Associate Editor, Triveni 


Three score years (even without the ten, for completion of 
the biblical span) could be a long enough period in the life of a 
human being. So it is in the career of little reviews and literary 
periodicals, which are particularly prone to infantile mortality. 

It is with a sense of unmixed satisfaction, not untouched by 
the feeling of exultation, that TRIVENI finds itself alive and 
kicking, after a purposeful existence of sixty eventful years. The 
‘Triple Stream’ of Love, Wisdom and Power has never ceased to 
flow, with its gentle rhythm, whatever be the ups and downs, along 
the path, through hilly tract, sandy waste and fertile plains. Irrespec- 
tive of the volume, its waters remain pure, wholesome and sparkling. 

Born in Madras, the cultural capital of the South, shifting its 
course to Bangalore, on the same latitude, returning to Madras for 
a time, moving over to Machilipatnam, where it stayed in comfort 
for a few decades, it now finds a safe haven in Guntur, the 
educational and cultural centre of the region. 

Forgetting figures of speech for the time being, and turning 
to the basic purpose in view, let us recall the thoughtful words of 
the Founder-Editor, the late K. Ramakotiswara Rau, a literary 
journalist, with a vision, if ever there was one. A few months after 
the inauguration of the journal, he wrote, in September 1928 : 

“TRIVENI seeks to interpret the Renaissance Movement as 
reflected in the various linguistic units of India. The Editor is 
an Andhra, and is in close touch with literary and art movements 
in Andhradesa. But he is anxious to publish detailed accounts of 
similar movements in other parts of India......... He makes an 
earnest appeal to scholars in other linguistic areas to write about 
literary and art movements, with which they are familiar. Trans- 
lations of poems in different Indian languages into free verse will 
be particularly welcome. TRIVEN/ will thus lay the foundations 
for that inter-provincial harmony and goodwill which is the prelude 
to a federation of Indian Culture......”. 

Sixty years after they were written and forty years and more 
after the attainment of political independence by India, these words 
retain not only their basic validity but the urgency of appeal. For, 
while the ultimate goal of a federation of Indian Culture is not 
yet within sight. the social ideals of interprovincial harmony and 
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goodwill, commended as a prelude to it, an indispensable pre- 
requisite, in fact, seem to be getting more conspicuous by their 
absence. 

There is certainly in evidence a vigorous resurgence of regional 
cultures, along with a determined revival of local languages and 
literatures. But of inter-provincial harmony and inter-linguistic good- 
will, not enough, from what we are able to see of them. On the 
contrary, it is disturbing to note the law of diminishing returns 
relentlessly in operation in this field. 

No doubt, official and quasi-official organisations like’ the 
Sahitya Akademi, are trying, in their own way, through awards, 
translations and other publications, to interpret the Renaissance 
Movement, as they see it. But, the complaint is always there of a 
certain lack of spontaneity, even of sensibility, in any literary or 
cultural activity, promoted by governmental “patronage, regulated 
by bureaucratic control. There is also a danger of intrinsic literary 
values being overshadowed by political prejudices and distorted by 
ideological inhibitions. 

What is more, the forces of linguistic extremism and regional 
parochialism, apart from religious fanaticism and primitive casteism, 
kept under check during the struggle for Freedom, with a common 
enemy as a unifying factor, seem to be rearing their heads every- 
where. They are seen to distort the national perspective, in the 
name of fostering sub-national cultures and feeding varieties of 
local patriotism. The cause of national integration is likely to go 
under, when the process of mutual understanding at the literary- 
cultural level is rendered more and more difficult, if not altogether 
impossible, for want of a general willingness to understand. 

We know, from observation and experience, at home and 
abroad, that it is possible to create this willingness, by preparing the 
atmosphere conducive to it. In a continent like Europe, wide 
variety of languages and literatures, cultural expressions and nation- 
states, this is done by a process of literary translation, not only 
speedy but sensitive, not only competent and functional, but effective 
and evocative. 

In a country like ours. with a bewildering multiplicity of 
languages and literary traditions, we do seem to know our next-door 
neighbours, within our own borders, not truly or adequately, at 
any rate. With the best will in the world, it is still too much to 
expect everyone to learn all the other Indian languages, to be able to 
appreciate the glories of those literatures. With a readily available 
and resourceful medium like English, which remains the lingua 
franca of the intellectual elite of this country today, rather like 
Latin in medieval Europe and Sanskrit in ancient India, it is pos- 
sible to have a common library of the classics, modern as well 

as ancient, in translation, to facilitate a community of discourse. 
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It has been the privilege of TRIVENI to contribute to this 
communication process, which must have a beginning but can 
have no end. Indian Renaissance is admittedly a manysided pheno- 
menon. While the social and intellectual renaissance was spear- 
headed by Raja Rammohun Roy, the first of the Moderns, the 
spiritual renaissance was accelerated by Swami Vivekananda. If 
the political renaissance was invigorated by Mahatma Gandhi, the 
scientific renaissance was set in motion by Prime Minister Nehru, 
both of whom galvanized the country in their time. The interpre- 
tation of this dynamic phenomenon becomes a complex process, 
even to the extent that it is reflected in contemporary literature, 
art and culture. 

That TRIVENI has been a sensitive instrument of this inter- 
pretation is known to its loyal and devoted readers, all these years. 
Success in this field cannot always be counted in terms of numbers. 
The spirit that informs the effort and evokes the response is even 
more important as a measure of fulfilment. 

The essence of that spirit was captured by the Founder-Editar, 
a few years after the starting of the periodical, when he said, in 
words that can hardly be improved upon. 

“Of the Japanese armourer it is said, as he fashions a sword 
and sharpens it, he sings a song. And according to the prevailing 
mood of the singer, the sword becomes a power for good or evil. 
If the spirit of a song can inform a blade of steel, why not an 
Editors love his journal? I have loved TRIVEN/ with an impas- 
sioned and unalterable love, and every time a new number is sent 
out, I breathe a prayer that it may spread peace, joy and strength, 
and be a symbol of Beauty and Truth.” 

After two decades and more of this ceaseless striving, with 
an alternating experience of agony and ecstasy, he must have breathed 
another prayer too, which was. to say that the burden borne by 
him that far be taken over by helping hands to shoulders younger 
and stronger than his own. And that happened in 1950, when Mr. 
(not yet Dr.) Bhavaraju Narasimha Rao took over as Managing 
Editor and publisher. He was to Ramakotiswara Rau the Founder- 
Editor what Hanuman was to Rama. He has held this responsibility 
as a sacred trust, with single-minded devotion and self-effacing 
modesty. After bearing the burden for nearly four decades, he has 
found timely support in Professor C.V.N. Dhan of Ravi Academy. 
who has risen to the occasion with resourcefulness and public spirit. 

After reaching yet another landmark, TRIVENI goes on 
in its long and endless journey. It must, for the task is unfinished, 
as yet. And it will, with the goodwill and support of informed 
teaders and intelligent patrons. 
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HYMN TO SINDHU 


(The Mother of Rivers) 
(Rigveda : X. 75) 


NOLINI KANTA GUPTA 


l. O Waters, the Poei-Creator proclaims your supreme 
greatness in the House of the Sun. 

The Waters move out in seven streams in each of three channels. 
Sindhu surpasses all hastening streams in her stupendous urge. 

2. God Varuna dug out the path for your going when, O 
Sindhu, you rush to meet the Plenitudes. 

You surge over the fields and up along the plateaus when 
you move in front of these moving streams as their Master and 
Ruler. 

3. To the Heaven the echo perseveres. And on the Earth the 
Sindhu, by her lustre impels upward the sweep of Infinity. 

It is as though from the clouds pour out floods of rain. 
Indeed as she flows down, the Sindhu comes roaring like a mighty 
bull. 

4. Towards you, O Sindhu, as towards their child the Mothers 
bellowing rush forth, heavy with milk they are. 

Like a warrior king you take lead in the outpouring when 
you drive forward all these streamings. 

5. O Ganga and Yamuna and saraswati! © Shutudri with 
thy companion Parushni! Cling to this hymn to you. 

O Marutbridha with thy companion Asikni, O Arjikiya with 
thy companion Vitasta and Sushoma lend your ears to me. 

6. The first on your way you joined with is Trishtama and 
then with Susartu and Rasa and Shweti. 

O Sindhu, with Kubha you joined Gomati, and Krumu with 
Mehatnu: with all of them you move forward in one single 
movement. 

7. Driving straight, bright and gleaming in her greatness. 
she overflows the wide spaces of speeding realms. 

Sindhu, inviolate, the greatest worker among workers, she is 
like a marvellous-hued steed, beautiful like the body of a woman. 
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8. Sindhu rides the perfect steed, drives a perfect chariot, 
wonderfully robed, golden-hued, great deeds she does, full of the 
plenitudes is she. 

Youthful she is, rich in fine fleece, rich in fibrous reeds, she 
(enjoyment). 

9. Sindhu has yoked horses to her happy-going chariot. 
With that help she wins the plenitude in this sacrifice. 

¿Great is its greatness that is at work. It is inviolate, shines 
in its own glory, exuberant in its strength. 

Note: These Rivers, names after the well-known ancient rivers 
of the Punjab, are here symbolic of the streamings, the 
forces of consciousness. They are, as it is said, solar 
powers, the radiant energies of the Sun—the Supreme Light, 
their seat and source. They are encompassing and flood- 
ing the whole universe including the three domains, the 
Earth, the Heaven and the Mid-region. The foremost 
among them is the Sindhu ; all the others are its branches 
and tributaries. Indeed, they represent the Supreme Power 

(Parashakti) and her emanations and manifestations and personalities. 
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SHIVA 


The Inconscient Creator 


SRI AUROBINDO 


A face on the cold dire mountain peaks 
Grand and still; its lines white and austere 
Match with the unmeasured snowy streaks 
Cutting heaven, implacable and sheer. 


Above it a mountain of matted hair, 

Aeon-coiled on that deathless and lone head 
In its solitude huge of lifeless air 

Round, above illimitably spread. 


A moon ray on the forehead, blue and pale, | 
Stretched afar its finger of still light 

Illumining emptiness. Stern and male 
Mark of peace indifferent in might ! 


But out from some infinite born now came 
Over giant snows and the still face 

A quiver and colour of crimson flame, 
Fire-point in immensities of space. 

Light-spear-tips revealed the mighty shape, 
Tore the secret-veil of the heart’s hold; 

In that diamond heart the fires undrape, 
Living core, a braser of gold. 


This was the closed mute and burning source 

Whence were formed the worlds and their star-dance ; 
Life sprang a self-rapt inconscient Force, 

Love, a blazing seed, from that flame-trance. 


Reprinted from Triveni, Nov.-Dec. 1933 
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“BRING ME THY FAILURE” 
K. RAMAKOTISWARA RAU 


Of the Japanese armourer it is said that, as he fashions a 
sword and sharpens it, he sings a song. And according to the 
prevailing mood of the singer, the sword becomes a power for 
good or evil. If the spirit of a song can inform a blade of steel, 
why not an Editor’s love his journal? I have loved Triveni with 
an impassioned and unalterable love, and every time a new number 
is sent out, I breathe a prayer that it may spread peace, joy 
and strength, and be the symbol of Beauty and Truth. 

But prolonged and lonely fight against adversity weakens a 
man. At the end of five years I find myself a wreck in body and 
mind. I am thankful, however, that Triveni is alive; that the 
“Triple Stream’ never ceased to flow, albeit fitfully and like 
a thin rill in a sandy waste. I am reminded of Bhagiratha, Prince 
of Ayodhya. As the holy Ganges descended from heaven, it got 
entangled in the matted locks of the moon-crested Lord Shiva. 
The Prince did penance so that the stream might be let loose, to 
fertilise the world and quicken the illustrious dead of the Solar 
Race. His prayers were heard; so too are mine. The generosity 
of a group of friends—among them the noblest in the Jand—now 
enables me to release the life-giving waters of the Triveni and 
ensure an even flow. 

It is an irony of life that while we strive and suffer to bring 
solace to one that is infinitely dear, the solace comes a trifle too 
late—weeks and months after the loved one is beyond the need of 
solace. Six months ago, in the midst of poverty and trouble, 
when not a ray of hope pierced the encircling gloom, passed away 


my mother. For seven- thirty years she guarded me “as 
the eye-lid guards the eye.” She was a great admirer of the 
Mahabharata, and her one joy lay in listening to the marvellous 
Telugu verse of Nannaya and Tikkana. The conception of 


Shri Krishna as the Divine Charioteer appealed powerfully to her. 
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As a devotee of the Lord, she prayed constantly that He might 
be the Charioteer of her son, and guide him as He guided Arjuna 
on the field of battle. In moments of utter loneliness and 
depression it looked as if the Charioteer had fallen asleep or let 
go His hold of the reins. But He is Eternal Watcher, and a 
mother’s prayers are the holiest of offerings at His feet. Those 
that suffer physical dissolution do not pass from us. Divested of 
the encumbrance of the flesh. they pour forth their love in 
million-fold intensity. That love is an abiding possession for me. 
and an inspiration in my humble work. 

At the commencement of a new year of life for Triveni, I 
cannot forget what | owe to my esteemed chief, Mr. C. Jinaraja- 
dasa. in his loving presence. I have always felt purer and stronger. 
One morning, last year, when life seemed too oppressive, I met 
him in his beautiful room at Adyar and narrated my tale of woe. 
With unforgettable serenity he bade me cultivate a spirit of 
detachment—to work and not to worry about the result; and ended 
by reading to me the great passage from Edwin Arnold’s The Song 
Celestial in which the Lord calls upon His devotees to “labour 
right for love of Me,“ and admonishes them that “if in this thy 
faint heart fails, bring Me thy failure.” That was a great experi- 
ence. Since then I have “laboured right for love of Him,” because 
I know He will accept even my failure. 

Indeed, in a cause like this there is neither success nor 
failure. It is a continual striving after perfection. Success 
consists in unceasing pursuit of the Path, and the only failure 
that the idealist recognises is the failure to stand by Truth. Along 
the Path, my fect bled, my spirit was sore tried. Very often my 
brain was racked with the thought that the burden was far too 
heavy. It was like attempting the impossible. But always came 
an answering thought that, if the work is noble and unselfish. 
an unseen Power will lighten the burden; when my strength failed. 
1 could draw on a reserve of energy. I recall what I said when 
the Journal was first launched. “May this votive offering prove 
acceptable to Him who is the source of the Triveni, the Triple 
Stream of Love, Wisdom and Power.” 

Reprinted from Triveni. July-Aug. 1932 
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A NATIONALIST EDITOR 
K. CHANDRASEKHARAN 


It was in the month of January 1929. that on a morning 
after 8 a.m., I had two visitors at my chamber in the old (no 
longer existing) “ Ashrama” on the Luz Church Road. One 
was the late Sri A.R.V. Aachar, the well-known Congressman, 
Gandhite and Councillor of the Madras Corporation. The other 
happened to be Sri K. Ramakotiswara Rau to be introduced to 
me by that common friend. To have met each other was to 
have begun forging an abiding friendship. Ramakotiswara Rau’s 
appearance reminded one of the Founder of the famous Andhra 
Jateeya Kalasala, Sri Kopalli Hanumantha Rao, a sterling man 
of worth for his genuine spirit of nationalism. Ramakotiswara 
Rau also had been one of the ardent workers in the Andhra 
Jateeya Kalasala, as a teacher, who had not only served with 
true interest in {hat institution, but had felt the same 
burning spirit for national regeneration in all our arts and 
literatures. A further element which gave unusual strength to 
Ramakotiswara Rau’s character-build was an emotional tempera- 
ment, Which was ready to catch the glow often while listening to 
noble deeds of great fighters for the freedom of the country. 
May be one of the reasons for the growth of a lasting bond between 
us was his admiration for my father. 

Wearing fine Khaddar in pure white, often of the Chikacole 
variety. his taste and general outlook easily impressed anyone 
whom he met for the first time, of his tidiness of mind even as 
his external accoutrement. The year 1929, was something to 
Triveni, to be remembered for a much more memorable reason. 
The man of letters, Sri K. S. Venkataramani, wrote an article on 
“Sri §. Subrahmania Aiyar (Mani Aiyar)” in one of the issues of 
that year, which was of outstanding literary merit, apari 
from its portraiture and intuitive understanding of a great son 
of India. The Madras Bar, in those days was quick to evince its 
appreciation of the brilliance of its members in any of the activities 
they had shown for real talent or service. Dr. Alladi Krishnaswami 
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Aiyar, then at the heyday of his practice and leadership of the Bar 
as its Advocate General, required not much of an inducement to 
recognise Venkataramani by having a public function at the 
Advocates’ Association premises and present him with a salver in 
silver, inscribed with words of adequate spiritual evocation. 
Because the article appeared in the pages of a just recent arrival 
in the journalistic world, it created a general sympathy for its 
growth and an eagerness to read its contents in subsequent issues. 
Sri Venkataramani having been also a good friend of Ramakoti, 
the occasion filled the Editor with a sense of the journal’s growing 
importance. Though it was not always a smooth sailing for the 
journal with its irregularities which started even so early, the 
discerning readers, both old and young, waited for its arrival 
without much accusation of its totally uncommercial attitude. Being 
much of an idealist, Ramakoti never would go in for advertisments 
to earn money for its upkeep, if they were of the unsavoury kind 
or blatantly exposing of their spuriousness. “Rather would 
I die a decent journal, than achieve wider circulation with these 
methods of boosting one’s own fare in the ugliest form” was 
his constant declamation against those who advised him to take in 
more of the ever so many odd types which are the normal feeders 
for any daily or weekly or monthly today. No doubt such a 
resolution had its additional adverse effect on the slender resources 
for running an English journal, which even otherwise could not 
gain a wide circle of subscribers. 

Ramakotiswara Raus credentials to conduct a journal in 
English were many. He was a wielder himself of a good prose 
style. His “Triple Stream” attracted attention from all around 
for their careful appraisal of current events in the political and 
social life of the country as also his choice or selection of topics 
of the growing aspects of public life for comment. They were 
sought with almost similar eagerness by the sober public as later 
what Rajaji’s “Dear Reader“ columns in his Swarajya or the 
opinions of D. V. Gundappa in his Public Affairs were able to 
draw attention. 

One distinct virtue of Ramakotiswara Rau was his unassuming 
attitude towards the younger writers who felt it an enviable honour 
to appear in his journal. Far from patronising any one of the 
younger group he would be the liaison between many of the writers, 
old and young, by his hearty recommendation of their individual 
merits to each other and make them in their turn friends and helpers 
for enriching a literary atmosphere, in the first-floor hall of the 
Y. M. T. A. buildings of Madras. Particularly in the early years of 
the Triveni’s fortunes, the intellectual aroma in the meeting of 
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literary friends around Ramakoti brought him greater satisfaction 
than even success of his venture. Unerring in his assessments of 
fine specimens of Indian Art, he would not cease worrying for the 
correct print of coloured blocks of some of the productions of India’s 
reputed artists in his journal. The articles that he gathered 
from persons of established reputation for their knowledge of the 
Arts like Dance, Painting, Music must be according to him, of 
the first rank, and whenever anything had passed unnoticed which 
sometimes later caused criticism for their meagreness or lack of 
original matter, would be the occasion for him to feel depressed. 
Also any proof mistake which had escaped his very careful reading 
would cause him immense pain the like of which he would not 
have experienced even at the passing away of a dear friend. 

What an amount of travail he bore with patience when added 
to the dwindling financial resources everytime when the journal 
had to come out, he had also to solicit the favour of the press 
from non-co-operating with him on the ground of delayed pay- 
ments. But suffering of such a nature never thwarted his mirth 
and geniality or damp his spirits in seeking the company of men of 
distinct qualities for enthusing him on topics of perennial interest 
— like art and literature. 

lf Triveni was his own choice of life, it did not stand in the 
way of his joining the national movement whenever an occasion 
offered itself for his sacrifices. On one such long interregnum 
in jail, he had to seek the devoted services of Sri Sampathgiri Rao 
of Bangalore to keep, the journal alive till his return from 
incarceration. He could make friends everywhere; for his nature 
absorbed the good traits in strangers even, and made him familiar 
with all types of men and women who could display some talent 
for writing or for the arts. On the whole his name evoked reviving 
respect from elders as much as from the youth, and everytime 
he returned from jail, there was a rush to meeting him with 
warmth. 

Though soft by temperament he could show. firmness when 
confronted with attempts at compromising of principles. He was 
even proud, though never offensive, while directed against those 
who tried to subdue him. If his clothes were simple and clean 
to a finish, his Editors table never presented an appearance of 
clumsy disarray littered with proofs and books thrown  pellmell. 
At times his fastidious tasie would only show how much befitting 
it would be to one born of a socially privileged class. 

Restraint in his desires, yet unrestrained in giving of his love 
to others: upright in his dealings, yet unbending before insolent 
might; strong of faith in shining ideals, yet most generous to for- 
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give the failings of his near and dear, he was a human of humans 
with an unrivalled flair for being an Editor. 

Triveni was his adored child, not because he was childless 
himself, but ‘because most of his cherished thoughts, ideas and 
experiences of life were garnered therein so very abundantly that 
it proved to him as to his close friends that his real adversity would 
be if ever he should drop the child from its secure place on 
his lap. 


Triveni, Jan- March 1978 
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THE BABE 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


[It is believed that this poem, “The Babe,” still remains 
unpublished in India. Our thanks are due to Mr. Janamanchi 


Kameswara Rao who has kindly procured the text for us. 
— EDITOR] 


“What of the night” they ask, 

No answer comes. 

For blind time gropes in a maze and knows not its path or purpose. 

The darkness in the valley stares like the dead eye sockets of a giant, 

The clouds like a nightmare oppress the sky, 

The clouds like a nightmare oppress the sky, 

And massive shadows like torn limbs of the night. 

A lurid glow waxes and wanes on the horizon, 

Is it an ultimate threat from an alien star, 

Or an elemental hunger licking the sky ? 

Things are deliriously wild, 

They are a noise whose grammar is a groan 

And words smothered out of shape and sense, 

They are the refuse, the rejections, the fruitless failures of life. 

Abrupt ruins of prodigal pride, 

Fragments of a bridge over the oblivion of a vanished stream, 

Godless shrines that shelter reptiles, 

Marble steps that lead to blankness. 

Sudden tumults rise in the sky and wrestle 

And a startled shudder runs along with sleepless hours. 

Are they from desperate floods hammering against their cave walls, 

Or from some fantastic storms whirling and howling incantations ? 

Are they the cries of an ancient forest flinging up its hoarded fire 
in a last extravagant suicide 

Or screams of a paralytic crowd scourged by lunatics blind and deaf ? 


Underneath the noisy tenor, a stealthy hum creeps up like bubbling 
volcanic mud, 
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A mixture of sinister whispers, rumours and slanders and hisses of 
derision, 
The men gathered there are vague like torn pages of an epic 
Groping in groups or single, their torchlight tattoos their faces in 
checquered lines. 
in patterns of frightfulness. 
The women weep and wail, 
They cry that their childern are lost in a wilderness of 
contrary paths with confusion at the end. 
Others defiantly ribald shaking with raucous laughter their lascivious 
limbs unshrinkingly loud, 
For they think that nothing matters. 


II 


There on the crest of the hill, 

Stands the man of faith amid the snow white silence 

He scans the sky for some signal of light, 

And when the clouds thicken and the night birds scream as they fly 
He cries “Brothers, despair not, for Man is great.” 

But they never heed’ him, 

For they believe that the elemental brute is eternal 

and goodness in its depth is darkly cunning in deception. 
When beaten and wounded they cry “Brother, where art thou ?” 
The answer comes, “I am by your side.” 

But they cannot see in the dark; 

And they argue that the voice is of their own desperate desire. 
That men are ever condemned to fight for phantoms 

In an interminable desert of mutual menace. 


Ul 


The clouds part, the morning star appears in the East, 
A breath of relief springs up from the heart of the earth 
The murmur of leaves ripples along the forest path 

And the early bird sings. 

“The time has come” proclaims the Man of faith 

“The time for what?” 

“For the pilgrimage. ” 

They sit and think, they know not the meaning, 

And yet they seem to understand according to their desires. 
The touch of the dawn goes deep into the soil 

And life shivers along through the’ roots of all things 
“To the pilgrimage of fulfilment” a small voice whispers, 
nobody knows whence. 

Taken up by the crowd it swells into a mighty meaning. 
Men raise their heads and look up. 

Women lift their arms in reverence, 
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Children clap their hands and laugh 
The early glow of the sun shines like a golden garland 
on the forehead of the Man of faith. 
And they all cry: “Brother, we salute thee ! ” 
IV 
Men begin to gather from all quarters 
From across the seas, the mountains and pathless wastes 
They come from the valley of the Nile, and the banks of the Ganges, 
From the snow-sunk uplands of Tibet 
From the high-walled cities of glittering towers 
From the dens dark trough of savage wilderness. 
Some walk, some ride on camels, horses and elephants, 
on chariots with banners vying with the clouds of dawn. 
The priests of all creeds burn incense, chanting verses as they go 
The monarchs march at the head of their armies 
lances flashing in the sun and drums beating loud. 
Ragged beggars and courtiers pompously decorated ; 
agile young scholars, and teachers burdened with 
learned age, jostle each other in the crowd. 
Women come chatting and laughing, mothers, maidens 
and brides with offerings of flowers and frult, 
Sandal paste and scented water, 
Mingled with them is the harlot, shrill of voice and 
loud in tint and tinsel 
The gossip is there who secretly poison the well of 
human sympathy and chuckles. 
The maimed and the cripple join the throng with the blind 
and the sick, the dissolute, the thief and the man who makes a 
trade of his God for profit and mimics the saints, the fulfilment. 
They dare not talk aloud, but in their minds they 
magnify their own greed and dream of endless power. 
Of unlimited impurity for pilfering and plunder 
an eternity of feast for their unclean gluttonous flesh. 
Vv 
The Man of faith moves on along pitiless paths. 
Strewn with flints over scorching sounds and 
steep mountainous tracks 
They follow him, the strong and the weak, the aged and 
the young, the rulers of realms, the tillers of the soil. 
Some grow weary and footsore. some angry and suspicious. 
They ask at every dragging step how much further is the end 
The man of faith sings in answer ; 
They scowl and shake their fists and yet they cannot resist him; 


the pressure of the moving mass and an indefinite hope push them 
forward 
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They shorten their sleep and curtail their rest, 

they cutive each other in their speed, 

they are afraid lest they may be too late for their chance 
while others be more fortunate. 

The days pass. the ever receding horizon tempts them 
with renewed lure of the unseen till they are sick. 

Their faces harden, their curses grow louder and louder. 


VI 
lt is night. 
The travellers spread their mats on the ground under the banyan tree. 
A gust of wind blows out the lamp and the darkness 

deepens like a sleep into a swoon. 

Some one from the crowd suddenly stands up and 
Pointing to the leader with his merciless finger breaks out, 
“False prophet. thou hast deceived us!” 
Others take up the cry. one by one. 
Women hiss their hatred and men growl. 
At last, one bolder than others suddenly deals him a blow. 
They cannot see his face, but fall upon him in a fury 
of destruction and hit him. till he lies prone upon the ground, 
his life extinct. 
The night is still, the sound of the distant waterfall 
comes muffled and a faint breath of jasmine is in the air. 


Vil 
The pilgrims are afraid ; 
The women begin to cry, the men in an agony of wretchedness 
shout at them to stop. 
Dogs break out barking and are cruelly whipped into silence 
broken by moans. 
The night seems endless and men and women begin to 
wrangle as to who among them is to blame. 
They shriek and shout and as they are ready to unsheath 
their knives, the darkness pales. the morning light 
overflows the mountain tops 
Suddenly they become still and gasp for breath as they gaze 
at the figure lying dead. 
The women sob out loud and men hide their faces in their hands. 
A few try to slink away unnoticed. but their crime keeps them 
chained to their Victim. 
They ask each other in bewilderment. 
“Who will show us the path?” 
The old man from the East bends his head and says “The Victim. ~ 
They sit still and silent. Again speaks the old man, 
“We refused him in doubt, we killed him in anger. 
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now we shall accept him in love, for in his death 

He lives in the life of us all, the great Victim.” 

And they all stand up and mingle their voices and sing 
“Victory to the Victim. ” 


Vill 
“To the pilgrimage” calls the young, “to love, to power, 
to knowledge, to wealth overflowing. ” 
“We shall conquer the world and the world beyond this!” 
They all cry exultant in a thundering cataract of voices 
The meaning is not the same to them all, but only the impulse, 
The moving confluence of wills that recks not death and disaster. 
No longer they ask for their way, no more doubts are there to 
burden their minds or weariness to clog their feet. 
The spirit of the leader is within them and ever beyond them. 
The leader who has crossed death and all limits. 
They travel over their fields where the seeds are sown, 
By the granary, where the harvest is gathered. 
And across the barren soil where famine dwells and 
skeletons cry for the return of their flesh 
They pass tnrough populous cities humming with life 
Through dumb desolation hugging its ruined past 
and hovels for the unclad and unclean. a mockery of home 
for the homeless. 
They travel through long hours of the summer day and as 
the light wanes in the evening they ask the man 
who reads the sky. 
“ Brother. is yonder the tower of our final hope and peace?” 
The wiseman shakes his head and says 
“Jt is the last vanishing cloud of the sunset. ” 
“ Friends,” exhorts the young, “do not stop. Through the 
night's blindness we must struggle into the kingdom of living light.” 
They go in the dark 
The read seems to know its meaning and dust underfoot 
dumbly speaks of direction. 
The stars—the celestial wayfarers—sing in silent chorus 
“Move on, comrades” 
In the air floats the voice of the leader 
“The goal is night. ” 
IX 

The first flash of dawn glistens on the dew dripping leaves of the 

forest 
The man whe reads the sky cries 
“Friends ! we have come! ” 
They stop and look around 
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on both sides of the road the corn is ripe to the horizon 
the glad golden answer of the earth to the morning light. 
The current of daily life moves slowly between the village 
near the hill and the one by the river bank. 
The potters wheel goes round, the wood-cutter brings fuel to 
the market, 
The cowherd takes his cattle to the pasture, 
And the woman with the pitcher on her head walks to the well 
But where is the king’s castle, the mine of glod, the 
secret book of magic, the sage who knows love’s utter wisdom ? 
“The stars cannot be wrong” assures the reader of the sky. 
“Their signal points to that spot.” 
And reverently he walks to a wayside spring from which 
wells up a stream of water, a liquid light, 
Like the morning melting into a chorus of tears and laughter. 
Near it in a palm grove surrounded by a strange hush 
stands a leaf-thatched hut, 
At whose portal sits the poet of the unknown shore and sings 
“Father ! Open the gate.” 
x 
A ray of morning strikes aslant at the door. 
The assembled crowd feel in their blood the primeval chant of 
creation 
“Mother ! Open the gate.” 
The gate opens. The mother is seated on a straw bed with the 
babe on her lap, 
Like the dawn with the morning star. 
The sun’s ray that was waiting at the door outside falls on the 
head of the child. 
The poet strikes his lute and sings out 
“Victor to man, the new-born, the ever-living. 
They kneel down, the king and the beggar, the 
saint and the sinner, the wise and the fool, and cry 
“Victory to man, the new-born, the ever-living ` 
The old man from the East murmurs to himself — 
“I have seen. ” 


[ Fredrick Bonn Fisher, while he was in India, was a great 
friend of Rabindranath Tagore. When Bishop Fisher was in 
America, poet Tagore gave a copy of “The Babe” to C.F. 
Andrews to be given over to Bonn Fisher which he has forgotten 
to do. Then Tagore sent another copy on 5-12-1930 during his 
sojourn to U.S.A. in December 1930 since it was the desire of 
the poet and C.F. Andrews that Bonn Fisher should help in its 
publication. ] 
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While presenting a copy of the poem to Bonn Fisher, Tagore 
said, “I am sure that the poem is not mere literature to you but 
that it conveys to your heart a living voice of a friend who has 
often sat by your side. ~ 

The symbolism of the poem startled Bonn Fisher in its 
unmistakably Christian inspiration and Fred asked the poet. “ Does 
the Babe refer to Christ?” “ You may interpret it as you like,” 
replied the poet—an enigmatic reply made less non-committal by 
the fact that it was addressed to Fred. obviously a Christian 
Minister—if given leave, would interpret it as referring to Christ. 

Meanwhile during his visit to America, Tagore read this poem 
“The Babe” at Carnegie Hall to a large audience and the audience 
was deeply impressed. Macmillans asked the poet to allow them 
to publish it immediately before Christmas in 1930. But the poet 
would not allow it, since he awaited the confirmation from Bonn 
Fisher. 

When the poet had told Fred that he might interpret it as 
he liked, Fred could not do other than read it as a tribute from the 
great Hindu poet to Christ. The fact that the poet has presented 
the poem to him and entrusted to him its publication served as 
additional evidence to Fred of the poet’s intent. 

The poem has been extracted from the book, Fredric Bonn 
Fisher ( World Citizen), Macmillan and Co., (1944) a biography of 
her husband by Welthy Honsiger Fisher, the lady of the lamp, 
who lighted the candle of literacy in India with unmatched 
dedication to the cause of eradication of illlteracy through the 
Literacy House, Lucknow. 

— JANAMANCHI KAMESWARA RAO 


Triveni — Oct. - Dec. 1982 
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RELIGION : A PLEA FOR SANITY 
DR. SRI S. RADHAKRISHNAN 


We live in an age of movement, of rapid movement, not 
only in physical but in intellectual and spiritual affairs also. 
Everywhere the old barriers are breaking down, the old ideas 
are disappearing. Religion, which was hitherto regarded as the 
Strongest of all conservative forces, has not escaped this law 
of drastic change. Some are attempting to clarify religious 
ideas and reform religious practices; others, of a revolutionary 
cast of mind, are attempting to dethrone religion from its place 
in human life. If the revolutionaries succeed, India will lose 
her distinctive individuality; for religion has been the master 
passion of the Indian mind, the pre-supposition and basis of 
its culture and civilisation. The history of India has for its 
landmarks not wars and emperors, but saints and scriptures. 

This historic life of the country is being threatened today 
by two forces, dogmaiic denial and dogmatic affirmation, blank 
negation and blind faith. These two which agree in their 
spirit and method, though they differ in their content and con- 
viction, have a common origin, and are the outcome of a singu- 
lar narrowness of mind or obscurantism. 

The denying spirits complain that religion has been a force 
of dangerous reaction. By withdrawing itself from the scene of 
mankind’s social agony, it lends support to the existent order. 
Those who burn with a passion for social justice find religion 
to be worthless at its best and vicious at less than best. They 
ask: Is there a God? Does it pay to be upright? What is the 
meaning of life after all? Is the present distribution of power 
and opportunity, where a few have a chance to live without 
working, while the many have their backs broken by the burdens 
they bear, is this order justified? When the evils of the world 
cry out for redress. is it the time to discuss the state of our 
souls or the pictures of the unseen? Religion seems to be 
utterly irrelevant to the problems of the world in which we live. 

There is a good deal to be said in favour of this criticism 
of religion, but it is a criticism, not of religion as such, but of 
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its otherworldly and abstract character. The mark of spiritua- 
lity is not exile from the natural world. The truly religious 
are opposed to the injustice and iniquity of the world. They 
Ib‘efriend not the strong but the weak and the suffering, those 
who cannot help themselves. ‘Yasmin  sarvanibhutani — atmai 
babhut vijanaiah.’ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. The 
condition is absolute : atmaiva, thyself. There must be freedom 
and equality of status. Such a demand would make for the esta- 
blishment of a universal community of free persons, and require 
those who accept it to overcome the artificial barriers of race 
and creed, nationality and wealth. Unless a man is economi- 
cally secure, he cannot develop his individuality. If he is starv- 
ing, his personality will wither and die. Al attempts at esta- 
blishing a social democracy, a more equal distribution of wealth 
and opportunity, may be regarded as a genuine manifestation 
of the religious spirit. 

I should like however to utter a warning. Man cannot find 
his happiness, simply because we secure for him a sufficiency 
of material goods. We all know that there are many in this 
world who have all the comforts and conveniences which wealth 
can bring, who are yet suffering from emptiness of soul, nudity 
of spirit. They have done with the radiance and gladness of 
life. They have no hopes to inspire, no ambitions to realise, 
no faith to live by, no happiness to which they can look for- 
ward. Their minds are distracted, their action is fragmentary 
and futile. Suppose we succeed in our attempt to build an earthly 
paradise, where we will have good roads and water-supply, ex- 
cellent sanitation, free education for all, unlimited picture- 
houses and soft drinks, golf links for adults, lights, lifts and 
wireless installations for everyone, do you think they will be 
contented and happy? Our activities are moved, not merely by 
the economic motive but also by vanity and ambition, jealousy 
and ill-temper, or by a noble unselfish idealism or by a dis- 
interested hatred of injustice and cruelty. Our selfishness and 
Stupidity, our false pride and dignity will continue to corrode 
and spoil the purity of our personal relationships. We will not 
cease to ask, “Why do we stiffen, grow old and die?” Man 
has far horizons, invincible hopes, thoughts that wander through 
eternity, projects that cannot be attained in time. To find the 
way to truth, to create a work of beauty, to understand another 
human soul, he is willing to scourge himself, to endure hunget 
and thirst, to give up his all. This preference for the values of 
spirit is not an eccentricity. 

The recognition of this vital fact, that man lives for a pur- 
pose larger than he sees, and is most himself when he realises 
it, has been the deepest phase of India’s life. | Occasionally, 
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when we seem to tread not on solid earth but on uplifting 
air, when our being is transfused with a presence that is unutter- 
able,. yet apprehensible, when we have a sense of spirit, timeless 
and eternal when we touch the very limits of beatitude, where 
seeking interest and yearning unfulfilled yield to attainment and 
serenity, when time stops short and life is as still as death, when 
we contact the universal reality whose shadow is immortality 
and death, Yasya chaya amritam, yasya mrutyuh. Death and 
immorality, life has in it the seeds of both, and it depends on us, 
on our choice. on our effort what we make of it. Life is an 
opportunity and we can use it for life eternal or dust and ashes. 
Man’s peculiar position in the world is that he stands between 
the two poles of Nature and the Absolute, the finite and the 
infinite. He arises out of the natural conditions of existence, is 
bound up with these and is subject to them in every fibre of his 
being. In so far as he is a pure product of nature, he cannot 
realise the true meaning and purpose of his existence. But he 
has from the beginning an urge towards a higher perfection, 
beyond his merely natural status. This urge produces a distur- 
bance of his natural harmony which is the product of animal 
instinct, a convulsion of his life. A verse in the Mahabharata 
reads 
Amritam chaiva mrutyuscha dvayam dehe pratisthitam ! 
Mrutyur apadyate mohat, satyenapadyate amritam !! 

By moha, by passion, by blindness, by folly, by infatuation, 
we fall into death; by satya, by truth, by loyalty, by devotion, 
we gain amrita To be born, to grow up, to mate, to found a 
family and support it, would be a human edition of animal exis- 
tence. To live in the world of sense with the ideals of spirit 
is the privilege and destiny of man. To make out of common 
clay true immortals who occupy themselves with human affairs, 
even though they possess divine souls, is the religious tradition 
of India. 

The life of the tradition, the duration of the memory, de- 
pends on the continuous appearance of creative spirits. They 
keep the memory green; they maintain the tradition alive. At 
the moment. however, there is such a spate of spirituality in 
our country, that it has become somewhat difficult for us to 
discriminate between the genuine saint and the spurious one. 
There are many in India, perhaps more than in other countries, 
who are willing to impoverish themselves in every way to attain 
the spiritual goal. and their credulity and hunger for spirit are 
being exploited by clever adventurers who beat the drum and 
tang the cymbals, indulge in publicity stunts, to draw recruits. 
It is therefore essential to exercise the greatest care and discri- 
mination. 1 can only set forth here a few considerations. 
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Firstly, a true teacher has to be sought out. He is not 
readily accessible to the public. He has no airs of superiority 
and is not anxious for public recognition. Those who aim at 
these rewards are not free from the weaknesses to which you 
and J are subject. Saintliness, when genuine, is marked by true 
humility and love. It is difficult to find it in organizations which 
believe in signboards and advertisements for their spiritual wares. 

Secondly, the true teacher not only imparts instruction but 
transmits vitality. He helps to raise our being to a higher level. 
He demands from us, not blind faith and implicit obedience, 
but alertness of mind and moral restraint. If we are deliber- 
ately harnessed in blinkers, or forced into a groove, our minds 
become muzzled, and we cannot think freely. Spiritual insight 
is not anti-rational. It may go beyond reason, but it is not 
against reason. It is the deepest rationality of which we are 
capable. In it we think more profoundly. feel more deeply 
and see more truly. The teacher who tells us, “ Blessed are 
those who do not think but believe,” is leading us astray. The 
Upanishad says, “Tad vijnanena paripasyanti dhirah, tad Brahma 
vijnanena, visishtena jnanena, paripasyanti sarvatah  purnam 
pasyanti, dhirah  vivekinah.” The bold thinkers see Him by 
means of knowledge. The Gita asks us to cross-examine even 
the teacher (pariprasnena). Reason is the voice of God. It 
achieves its end by persuasion. Krishna, after stating his views 
to Arjuna, tells him “do as you please, yathecchasi tatha kuru.” 
Any teacher who fetters the freedom of the pupil. who has no 
respect for his personality, is not a true guide. Intellectual death 
is not the condition of spiritual life. 

Thirdly, we progress in perfection only to the extent we 
progress in purity of heart. We must purify ourselves without 
ceasing. We are so full of wrong notions, erroneous judgments, 
passion and malice. We would be ashamed if we only saw our- 
selves as we really are. Vanity, sensuality, attachment to our 
petty whims and small comforts. extinguish the lights which 
make us see the dark side of ourselves. In our blindness, we 
flatter ourselves and invent a thousand excuses for our weak- 
nesses. If any one says a word about our faults, we cannot 
bear him. He will rouse in us impatience, grief, bitterness, fury. 
The glorification of self, 1 and mine, in all the fields of life, 
individual and collective, leads man into darkness and misery. 
To be truly free, one must be vigilant in casting aside vanity 
and presumption. Discipline is essential for human life. What- 
ever we may call ourselves, Hindu or Muslim, Sikh or Chris- 
tian, whatever doctrines we may profess, their essential charac- 
ter as religions consists in the effort to get rid of prejudices 
so as to see the truth. to get rid of selfish passions so as to 


do the right. 
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But. unfortunately, many of those who have for their pro- 
fession the cure of souls, especially those of weak and unstable 
nerves, practise a kind of sorcery and bewitch the emotional, 
the immature, the nervy, into a kind of magic sleep. They 
confuse spirit and sense, religion and the powerful seductions of 
life. The teacher is unconditionally obeyed and believed, and 
often worshipped as a God. His moral or religious integrity or 
depravity is not examined, but he is trusted for his saving 
power. This unthinking hero-worship has become a_ pernicious 
influence on the religion of our country today. No human 
being has the right to cail upon us to believe in him blindly 
or surrender our moral scruples in obedience to his mandate. 
Only God can say “ Sarvedharman parityajya mamekam saranam 
vraja.” “Call none your father on earth; for one is your 
father who is in heaven.” “There is no God but Allah.” There 
are no middlemen in religion. 

The great religious tradition of India can be preserved only 
if we avoid these two extremes of atheism and blind faith, and 
strive for right thinking and right living. Tradition is memory; it 
is humanity’s memory of its own past. The memory dies an 
artificial or accidental death when it is forcibly interrupted. It 
dies a natural death when it becomes crystallised and congealed. 
If atheism succeeds, the tradition of India will suffer death by 
accident; if blind faith and superstition overtake us. it will die 
a natural death, of old age. of hardening of arteries. Let us. 
therefore, avoid these two extremes. 


Triveni : Nov. 1934 
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Says Uncle Sam : 


But 


“Returned from Geneva has Eisenhower ; 
The talks were over, 

Sweetly they all behaved, 

And what is more the nuclear pile is saved. 
You know how good I am; 

Nuclear war | hate and abhor. 

Yes ‘tis true this thing of sin we did begin 
I guess we made a mess. 

But now it can’t be cured 

must be endured : 

You see they too have got it now 

By stealth or else somehow, 

The rascal Reds! and o’er our heads 
Some day they sure will burst it. 


Their word, who can trust it ? 


They don't believe in God, their way is fraud ; 


Their love of peace is a temporary hoax 


The 


But we you know are pious folks ; 

As for the warnings of learned men 

To the truths of Science we bow— 
They tell them now, they did not then— 
But A and H, for some time now 
Hold we must—not for aggressive ends, 
But just for righteous defence.” 

tension is eased. the West is pleased ; 


But Satan’s hopes are undecreased. 


August 18 


Triveni : Oct. 1955 
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THE RT. HON. V.S. SRINIVASA SASTRI* 


Among us biography is serious, almost solemn. The heros 
opinions, quarrels, triumphs, go on the record. Nothing about his 
food, mannerisms, amusements. The lighter side is kept out. Yet 
no account of a man can be complete without it. We cannot form 
a mental picture of the man unless we know how he dressed, 
walked and ate. Gokhale’s figure is familiar—his handsome face, 
his fair colour, his long coat of grey, his red puggree, his scarf 
of white with thin lace border. Still when I tell you he wore a cap 
sometimes, and often tied a long narrow strip of coloured cloth 
round his head as a loose turban, and that for many years, like any 
domesticated Deccani, he changed into holy time-honoured silk at 
meals, and that till he made his first voyage he grew a long tuft at 
the back of his head and tied it into a knot—don’t you feel he 
comes nearer to you and, if you met him, you could address 
him familiarly and and ask, “Well, Gopal Rao, how are you today?” 
When I first knew him he had become heavy and disinclined to 
exercise. At one time he used to play tennis with the vigour and 
zest characteristic of youth. Middle age overtook him prematurely, 
and caused him to fall back on walking. Even in that easy region, 
don’t we know of virtuous resolutions to be regular, the conspiracy 
of envious circumstances that overpowers us on the third or 
fourth day, and our dutiful submission to the decree of inexorable 
fate? It was one of these fateful mornings when he paused to 
watch Principal Paranjpye and me pitted against each other on 
a tennis court. The game was strenuous but didn’t declare itself 
easily. He didn’t like his pet pupil extended by an obscure stranger 
and cried out : “It is a misery to me to see you dragged about by 
Sastri.” Always keen on the proprieties, I thought the word ‘misery’ 
erred on the side of excess. But when I went back, I reflected that, 
if I had a scholar like Paranjpye and seen him seize the Senior 
Wranglership and made him Principal straightaway of a great 
college and served under him with pride as professor, I should 
have thought he was invincible at tennis, or, at any rate. that 
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he should be invincible by rights. “So anyhow Gokhale has flesh 
and blood,” 1 concluded. Talking of flesh and blood, I am reminded 
of a humorous remark of Mr. H. W. Nevinson, the journalist who 
came to India in 1907-08 and wrote The New Spirit in India. 
Gokhale told him he hated the word ‘moderate’ as applied to his 
school of politics; Nevinson put it down in his book, adding “as 
all beings of flesh and blood must”. 

Would you know something of his food ? Being diabetic, he 
was placed under strici diet but didn’t always observe it. He must 
have his brinjals daily. seasoned with chillies in as angry a style as 
would have pleased any Andhra of the Krishna District. When he 
ate by himself, he gulped the meal in mouthfuls as though he had 
been famished and bolted it in three or four minutes. Ghee, 
prized above everything else by the true Brahmana, he avoided like 
poison; he could not endure it even on his neighbours plate. 
Someone told me this was because, for a long time, he had to 
swallow quantities of it along with medicines. Curds were a 
favourite dish, and he grew lyrical when he expatiated on the 
unequalled merits of a preparation of curds called srikhand. In 
all India there was no sweet to compare with it, and he found 
it in his heart to forgive the Peshwa who lost an empire eating 
it. So he told Lord Kitchener at a banquet. I would like to believe 
his admiration was only academic, for he was not blest with the 
marvellous eupepsia of the ordinary Maharashtrian, who could 
account at one sitting for as much of it as an unhusked coconut, 
while the most I could boast of was two finger tips applied gingerly 
to the tongue. To those among you who may still lie frog-like 
in sequestered wells, let me give the latest dictionary definition of 
srikhand : “a viscous cloying viand, much valued in the Deccan, 
of which the main ingredient is curds thoroughly dehydrated, heavily 
saccharified and besaffroned to saturation point.” To take pride 
in the delicacies of one’s province, is, 1 suppose, an amiable variety 
of patriotism. All over India the native of Madras is most willing 
to despise himself and exalt others. Even he, I am sure, feels bucked 
up when he hears his unpretentious iddili praised beyond Raichur 
or Vizianagram. 

Though polite and tender-hearted to a degree, Gokhale was 
deficient by Indian standards in the virtue of accessibility. He pre- 
ferred to see people by previous appointment. He was annoyed when 
anybody dropped in casually just for a chat. with no plan to 
discuss. or suggestion to make. I fancy he would have collapsed if 
admirers crowded round him for mere darsan. Careful not to 
offend in any way, he was observant of forms. Usually he sat in 
the front verandah of his modest residence with just a shirt on, 
and screened from public view by the thick curtain of plants. 
Here his familiar associates and friends had open acces and enjoyed 
his talks,—instructive, varied, anecdotal and enlivened by loud 
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laughter and childlike clapping of hands. Occasionally, however, 
he would espy a stranger, and it was then amusing to see how 
he would part the leaves in front of him and look through the 
hole for a reconnaissance. If the visitor was only slightly known 
or wholly unknown, he would hasten to don a coat and repair 
to the receiving room for the interview. Sir Raghunath Paranjpye 
says he inspired awe in the casual visitor. I would not put it so 
sharply. But it must be admitted he did not thaw easily, and 
men have complained of a certain brusqueness or impatience of 
manner which did not encourage a free flow of talk. Students 
had to be on their guard how they approached him. He had 
no patience with the breezy, free and easy style that the modern 
student sometimes showed towards seniors. His own behaviour to 
Dadabhai, Ranade, Mehta, Bhandarkar, Joshi and others of their 
age was strongly marked by old world ceremonial reverence, and 
he naturally feared that, when a young man dropped the outward 
signs of respect, he dropped the homage of the heart as well. 

At this point I shall do well to narrate Gokhale’s own account 
of his first interview with Mrs. Besant. During one of her early 
Visits to Poona he attended a meeting at which she answered 
questions from candidates for admission to the Theosophical Society. 
When his turn came he plied her hard and his manner perhaps 
appeared controversial. In her impatience she burst out: “Young 
man, when you come to be my age, these things will appear in 
a clearer light.” That decided Gokhale against the Society. But 
‘thereby hangs a tail’, as a wag has said. Long afterwards Mers. 
Besant and leading Theosophists continued to claim him as a 
member. Questioned by me once, he became vehement and said, 
“When next anybody calls me a Theosophist, deny it in my name; 
I authorise you.” The time soon came when I had to convey this 
unpleasing news to Mrs. Besant. For a fraction of a moment she 
appeared nettled but she at once recovered composure and changed 
the topic. Inquiry showed that an intimate friend of Gokhale had 
paid the prescribed fee of admission and maintained his name on 
the register for two or three years. I guess Gokhale was aware of 
this fact, but he was not consenting party, and the dubious status 
came to an end soon. In Theosophical circles one may occasionally 
find the belief still in his continued membership, but the emphatic 
disclaimer that I have recorded should give a quietus to the story. 
But I must guard against a possible misapprehension. Gokhale to 
the last minute of his life gave testimony without stint to her 
unparallelled ‘services to the country of her adoption, and, in per- 
sonal ‘behaviour, showed every mark of respect for her eminence 
in the world. She, for her part, never missed an opportunity of 
praising the pure gold of his patriotism, declared more than once 
that the columns of New India were always at his disposal and that 
he might treat the paper as if it were his own. 
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How earnest natures are drawn irresistibly to each other 
comes out vividly from an incident mentioned by Justice Sadasiva 
Iyer, when he took part in the 1926 celebration of this anniversary. 
In 1908, the year of the first Convention Congress at Madras, 
Gokhale made one of his stirring speeches on the platform of 
tne Social Conference on the elevation of the Depressed 
Classes, as they were still called then. As he went back 
to his seat, Sadasiva Iyer caught the hem of his garment and 
kissed it in an ecstasy of reverence. Strange that the native fire 
of enthusiasm should have survived many years of refrigerative 
judicial work. 

Gokhale had a whim once and yielded to it. He filled a 
shaving soap tube with sovereigns and kept it by his side. It was 
stolen. He took a similar tube at once and refilled it with the 
glittering metal. 

Gokhale loved his daughters but never demonstrated it as 
other fathers usually do. They lived apart from him under his 
sisters care, and visited him at stated intervals. Sir Lallubhai 
Samaldas once told how his daughter remonstrated with Gokhale 
against an exacting time-table of work that he framed for his 
elder daughter, now Mrs. Dhayle, who had fallen back a little in 
her studies. Miss Samaldas used some expression like this: “You 
must be not only a strict schoolmaster but a loving father as well.” 
To this let me add another observation that he made to me when 
he was my guest in Sydogy Lane, Triplicane. News came from 
Poona that his second daughter was taken ill suddenly and his 
presence was necessary. For a few brief moments he seemed to 
hesitate about his movements. Was he to cancel his Elementary 
Education Bill tour and return home? I pressed for this decision, 
and while yielding he used words, words which after 34 years 
I cannot recall without emotion. He seemed, he said to hear her 
ask halfreproachfully, “What have I known of a father’s love and 
care?” Poor thing, she did not survive that illness iong. 

I have more than once contradicted the common belief that 
he nominated me as his successor in the headship of the 
Servants of India Society. Even when asked about it in his last 
moments, he would say nothing. This account remains substantially 
true. But a passage in the autobiography of Sir P. C+ Ray, published 
in 1932, seems to call for a slight qualification. Gokhale and I 
visited him once in 1911 in connection with the Elementary Edu- 
cation Bill. Of this interview he records in this book : 

“Once Gokhale brought Mr., now the Rt. Hon’ble, Srinivasa 

Sastri to me and introduced him to me as a poor schoolmaster 

like himself and whispered into my car that he looked 
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upon him as his future successor. His penetration and insight, I 
need scarcely add, have been more than justified. It is curious 
to note that the two great statesmen of India, who have com- 
manded not only the applause but also the admiration and 
respect of listening senates at home and abroad have been, 
like my humble self, schoolmasters.” 

Gokhale had playful habit of betting on all occasions and 
sundry.' “Come, let’s put five rupees on it.” That sum was his 
unit. Once he challenged me. I protested. Imagining I shrank 
from so large a figure, he cried impatiently, “Come, bet one 
. rupee”. I said I was a conscientious objector to all betting and 
got off. Else there was risk of a court martial. 

Though he never had much money, his mode of life, ever 
since I knew him, was high, higher than would have been expected 
of him. He tipped servants like a prince. He subscribed generously 
for causes. He helped friends openhandedly. 

Of his religious views I have spoken previously. In a fit 
of excessive candour he called himself an agnostic, and the name 
stuck to him. Not, it would appear, quite justifiably. As early as 
1898, we find him, under the sting of the apology episode, invoking 
the grace of Guru Dattatreya and making large resolutions among 
which were one to practise Yoga and one to learn the best philo- 
sophical religion and teach it to the whole world. There was no 
room in his tenuous belief for high pitched asceticism, taboos or 
ceremonies. I distinctly recall the eve of my admission in Calcutta 
when he prescribed a purificatory bath and apprised me of a slight 
ritual to be gone through, not, he explained half apologetically, 
for any spiritual merit, but to invest the occasion with solemnity. I 
was never to publish it or discuss it with outsiders. The prohibition 
is enjoined, I presume, on every new entrant, for it is not generally 
known to the public. He once inquired whether I had faith in 
astrology and when I answered in the negative, said some predi- 
ctions came astoundingly true and wondered how I would explain 
them. I rejoined that science had many puzzles to solve but that 
fact need not compel us to put any credence in the calculations or 
revelations of astrologers. He did not thereafter resume the topic 
with me; but I discovered that he paid a horoscoper and obtained 
reports of what was going to happen to him every fortnight. After 
his death I received periodical forecasts of my fortune, but I took 
no notice and they ceased in time. 

Let me at this point recount an interesting experience. In the 
early part of 1915, when Gokhale was in the grip of his fatal 
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malady, we had a good friend staying with us and sharing our 
anxiety. He had the biographer’s curiosity bump developed to 
abnormal size. Members had to answer searching interrogatories. 
Did he say his prayers regularly? Visit shrines? Observe the 
customary fasts and feasts ?. Perform his parents’ sraddha? Study 
the Gita or other scriptural books ? We did what we could to slake 
his thirst for information. But one item floored us: Did he wear 
his yajnopavita? None of us knew. He thought the answer vital. 
Why not hazard a direct question? Why not set a trusted menial 
on scent? We neither assisted diligently in this research nor 
encouraged intrigues with the establishment for the purpose. The 
gentleman had, therefore, to return home with this mystery vexing 
his soul. Poor man, he is gone where I cannot communicate with 
him; or I could now supply the gap in Goghale record. From an 
unexpected quarter trustworthy information has come that, during 
the last dozen years or so of his life, he wore no sacred thread 
athwart the chest or round the neck halterwise, as I have seen 
some educated men do as a sort of half-way house between con- 
formity and open rebellion. In Calcutta, where he was a regular 
visitor for meetings of the old Imperial Legislative Council, he had 
a highly cultured Brahmo lady-friend. Mrs. Ray entertained in 
style, and at her table the conversation was both high-souled and 
animated. She admired Gokhale’s character and public spirit and 
took special interest in his work. People called her his Egeria. 
I shall now let her tell the story herself. The occasion is this 
very day in 1943, and she is talking to the girls of a high school 
which she has founded in his name and to the promotion of which 
she has dedicated herself : 
“One incident during these discussions I will relate to you, and 
it will prove to you Gokhale’s intrinsic love of truth and his 
great virtue of owning his own errors. One evening after dinner 
we were both trying to convince cach other of our respective 
theories (he gave precedence to political reform, she to social 
reform) when I got rather angry and said, “Now, Mr. Gokhale. 
with all your ideals of unity of India and political freedom, 
tell me which of your men are sincere and truthful. You can't 
even give up your caste system; you don’t believe in idolatry, 
and still your biggest political leaders go to Benares and do 
their pinda etc., according to the old rites; none of you political 
men can live up to your own convictions; yet, you want to 
unite India and govern. J am sure with all your liberal views, 
you are a Brahmin born. Even you have not got the strength 
of your convictions.” I saw him grow rather grave, and I 
thought probably I had overstepped my familiarity by per- 
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sonal attack, so I turned the conversation to other higher 
matters. Would you believe the next morning comes to me 
a sealed envelope enclosing his sacred thread, cut into two 
pieces with the following words in a slip of paper.” 
“Many thanks for rousing me to order. | own that I had no 
business {0 wear my sacred thread when d did not believe 
in it. Henceforth I shall try to act according to my convictions. 
Forgive.” 
“I have kept that sacred thread in a little box with the slip 
of paper attached to it. It is very seldom in life you have 
the opportunity of meeting a man who loves truth and is 
strong enough to own an error 
In the famous statement of aims which Gokhale prefixed to the 
Constitution and Rules of the Servants of India Society, there 
occurs a striking sentence of which the precise scope and signi- 
ficance have been the subject of some dispute. Let me read it in its 
context : 
“One essential condition of success in the work is that a 
sufficient number of our countrymen must now come forward 
to devote themselves to the cause in the spirit in which 
religious work is undertaken. Public life must be spiritualised. 
Love of country must so fill the heart that all else shall appear 
as of little moment by its side. A fervent patriotism which 
rejoices at every opportunity of sacrifice for the Motherland, 
a dauntless heart which refuses to be turned back from its 
object by difficulty or danger, a deep faith in the purpose of 
Providence which nothing can shake,— equipped with these 
the worker must start on his mission and reverently seek 
the joy of spending oneself in the service of the country.” 
That passage was no doubt composed in one of Gokhale’s 
inspired moments. The ideal is pure, of the other region, unattainable 
except by persons saintly elevation and self-conquest. It is meant 
to the pole-star by which members have to steer their crazy barks 
to the port of duty. The words may, in actual practice. mean 
much or little. The canon of interpretation in such cases is to 
study the vows undertaken and the rules laid down for the daily 
guidance of members. These vows and rules determine the limits 
within which, roughly speaking, their actions must lie—an upper 
limit above which they need not go, a lower limit below which 
they must not fall. As lawyers will say, the sections of an Act 
are the law, not the preamble or statement of objects and reasons. 
Another test, not so final or authoritative, but yet valuable as 
a rough guide or measure. is the practice and example of the man 
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who framed the rules and himself followed them. Gokhale lived 
for ten years as First Member. Though few could attain his stature 
or emulate his achievement, his range and line of work were there 
for the whole world to see. The vows and rules go to the very 
root of character and the inner life. I have 37 years’ experience and 
not even for a brief season have I been free from chagrin that 
I have not lived up to them. When our Congress friends of Madras 
became the Government and announced the remuneration and 
allowances of their office and the regulations for their conduct, I 
recognised their high quality readily and declared my appreciation 
by saying in the Legislative Council that, while we of the Servants 
of India Society had stopped at the matriculation stage in the 
University of sacrifice. Mr. Rajagopalachari and- his compatriots 
were proceeding to the doctorate. I shall now mention an enterprise 
of even greater pith and moment, not so generally known. Dr. 
D.K. Karve, founder of the famous Widows’ Home near Poona 
and later of the Women’s University for the actual work of the 
home a band of qualified persons whom he organised as an Asrama, 
the rules and conditions of which were more stringent than those of 
our Society. After a few years his self-effacing soul did not find full 
rest and satisfaction in the Asrama. Gokhale’s expression, “Public 
life must be spiritualised, gripped his inmost being and demanded 
for more self-denial and rigour of conduct. So he organised a 
fresh band of workers, who should reach a higher peak of self- 
lessness, and gave them the name and style of Nishkama karma 
Matha adopting the Gita ideal of work without attachment. These 
karma-yogins and karma-yoginis had to take eight vows before 
initiation. They are much akin in language and scope to our own. 
and perhaps you will like to know them : 

(a) From this day forward I shall devote my life to the 
work of the Matha. 

(b) I shall use my capabilities to their fullest extent and, 
while engaged in the work connected with the institution, 
1 shall never wish for private gains. 

(c) J shall ungrudgingly submit to the decisions consistent 
with the rules of the institution. 

(d) 1 shall cheerfully remain satisfied {swith the arrange- 
ments made by the majority of votes regarding my 
maintenance and of those dependent on me. 

(e) I shall keep my private life pure. 

g) My living and dress will be plain and simple. 

(g) I shall be generous in the matter of the religious belief 
of others and I shall do nothing to shock their 
susceptibilities. 

(A) I shall hate no one. 
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The story of this new Matha has a sequel of some significance, 
for it illustrates the truth that, even of an undoubtedly good thing, 
there may be too much. The disparity between the Asrama and 
the Matha was noticeable and engendered jealousy and hostility. 
The misunderstanding became acute, and Dr. Karve, with the 
consent of both parties, came to Gokhale for arbitration. On him 
rested the responsibility in a way, for it was his spiritualisation 
mantra that had worked on the ascetic spirit of the organiser of 
the rival orders. Gokhale’s finding was that the ashramites had 
a genuine grievance and were entitled to some relief. He evolved 
a formula for this purpose. But he told me, for I happened to be 
there, that Karve had not given full consideration to the human 
aspects of the problem. The compromise did not work, and in 
Karve’s own words, the Matha was ultimately merged in the 
Widows Home, the Sevakas and Sevikas of the Matha becoming 
life-members of the Widows’ Home. 


Triveni : March 1945 
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THY CHARIOT 
VISWANATHA SATYANARAYANA 


Proudly bent on its course 
‘And cruel in its speed, 
Thy car was whirling on. 
My frail form was crushed unto death 
Beneath the chariot wheels, 
k- i And streams of blood gushed forth. 


Thy car, divinely bright, stopped not a moment 

In hesitation- that aught impeded its progress ; 

Nor did it veer round to note the sudden wail 

That went up from my bruised heart. | 


At early dawn, dread Lord, Thy charioteer 

Will wash the blood-stains from off Thy chariot wheels, 
But, how from amongst the blood-stains of millions 
Wilt Thou spot out mine ? 


Translated from TELUGU by 
Apivi BAPIRAJU 
a Triveni : May 1928 
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THE CONTENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE 
BY JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

What exactly is social welfare? The well-being of society, I 
take it. If so, it includes almost everythnig that one can think of 
—spiritual, cultural, political, economic, social. It covers thus the 
entire field of human activity and relationships. And yet, this 
wide and all-embracing sense is seldom applied to it, and we use 
the words in a far more restricted sense. The social worker, often 
enough, considers himself or herself as working in a field which 
is strictly separated from political action or economic theory. He 
or she will try to bring relief to suffering humanity, will fight 
disease and slum conditions, deal with unemployment, prostitution 
and the like. He may also seek to bring about some changes in 
the law in order to remedy present-day injustice. But he will 
seldom go down to the roots of the problem, for he accepts the 
general structure of society as it is, and seeks only to tone down 
its glaring injustices. 

The lady who visits the slums occasionally to relieve her con- 
science by the performance of good and charitable deeds is a type 
we need not consider. The less we have of this patronising and 
condescending approach to the problem the better. But there are 
large numbers of earnest men and women who devote themselves 
to the service of their fellow creatures in the somewhat narrow 
way conceived above. They do good work, and to whatever extent 
they may benefit others, they certainly benefit themselves by the 
discipline and training that this service gives them. 

Yet, it seems to me, that all this good work is largely wast- 
ed, because it deals with the surface of the problem only. Social 
evils have a history and a background, roois in our past, and 
intimate connections with the economic structure under which we 
live. Many of them are indeed the direct products of that 
economic system, just as many others are of religious supersti- 
tion and harmful custom. Any scientific consideration of the pro- 
blem of social welfare must therefore inevitably go down to these 
roots and seek out the causes. It must have the courage to 
look deep down into the well of truth and to proclaim fear- 
lessly what it finds there. If it avoids politics and economics, 
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and all that goes by the name of religion, for fear of treading on 
dangerous ground, then it moves on the surface only and can 
neither command much respect, nor achieve results. 

For nearly two years now I have been associated with the 
National Planning Committee, and the conviction has grown upon 
me that it is noi possible to solve any major problem separately 
by itself; they ail hang together and they depend greatly on the 
economic structure. To social problems, in the limited sense, 
this applies with equal force. Recently, the Planning Committee 
considered the report of their Sub-Committee, on Woman's 
Role in Planned Economy. This Sub-Committee, more than any 
other, had to dea! with social problems, and it tackled them in 
all earnestness and with great ability. In doing so it was all 
the time coming up against political conditions and even more 
so economic aspects and religious injunctions, or just prejudices 
with the force of custom. 

It is not easy to say which is more difficult to deal with— 
economic vesied interests or religious vested interests. Both these 
series of vested interests want to maintain the status quo and are 
Opponents of change. The path of the real reformer is thus a 
difficult one. 

It is indeed not easy to say which is more difiicult to deal 
with—economic vested interests or religious vested interests. 

Before we seek any particular reform, we must be clear what 
our general objective is and what kind of society we are aiming 
at. It is obvious that, if we have a social structure which assures 
work and security to all adults, proper education for the young, 
a widespread distribution of the necessities and amenities of life, 
and a measure of individual freedom for self-development, this in 
itself will solve many of our social problems. Crime wili decrease 
rapidly and the criminal type will become an extreme rarity, 
prostitution will be infinitely less, and there will be far better 
adjustments of human relations. If this background and basis are 
not provided, then the roots of evil remain. 

The problem therefore has to be attacked on all fronts and 
possibly the greatest difficulty will be along the so-called religious 
front. Religion as such need not be touched, but there are so 
many rules and regulations which are presumed to have religious 
sanctions that any attempt to vary them is likely to meet with 
the solid and passionate opposition of the votaries of organised 
religion. Inheritance, marriage, divorce are all supposed to be 
parts of the personal law of various communities, and this personal 
Jaw is supposed to be part of religion. It is obvious that no 
change can be imposed from the top. It will thus become the 

duty of the Government of the day to try to educate public 
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Opinion so as to make it accept the changes proposed. It should 
be clearly laid down, in order to avoid suspicion, that any change 
of this type will only apply to a community when that commu- 
nity itself accepts it. This will give rise to difficulties and to a 
Jack of uniformity, but any other course will lead to greater 
difficulty and ill-will, and laws passed may become dead letters 
so far as their application is concerned. 

It seems to me that a uniform Civil Code for the whole 
of India is essential. Yet I realise that this cannot be imposed 
on unwilling people. it should, therefore, be made optional to 
begin with, and individuals and groups may voluntarily accept it 
and come within its scope. The State should meanwhile carry 
on propaganda in its favour. 

One urgent need is the extension of the Civil Marriage Act 
to cover marriages between any two persons, to whatever reli- 
gion they may belong, without any renunciation of religion as 
at present. This will of necessity be optional. 

Another desirable step is to ‘have records kept of all 
marriages. This will be useful in many ways and it will gradually 
make people think in terms of civil marriages. The sacramental 
forms of marriage should certainly continue for all who want 
them, but it will be desirable later to have a civil registration 
also which the State will recognise. 

Divorce laws, especially for the Hindus, are a crying need, 
and so indeed are so many other changes. We want changes 
which apply to both men and women, we want changes also 
especially applicable to women who ‘have suffered for ages past 
under a double burden. Let us accept the democratic principle 
of equal rights and equal obligations as between man and man 
and man and woman, and frame our laws and social structure 
accordingly. 


Triveni : Oct. - Nov. 1940 
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RAADHAA 


SAINT ABHIRAMA 
(1903 — 1964) 


Drink the nectar of Raadhaa’s name 

Every day, every moment : 

Meditate on Raadhaa, 

The world can cause you no pain. 

That which is called Raadhaa 

Is a combination of two forms, 

Listen how the flute so sweetly invites Raadhaa ! 
Raa is the individual soul 

While Dhaa is the supreme goal, 

Realise them through 

Twenty-one thousand and six hundred breaths. 
When Raadhaa and Maadhava 

Pine for each other 

It is the Maid that brings them together. 

Says Abhirama, the possessed one, 

Take Mohan to Srimati’s grove 

And thence shall flow delight undefiled. 


— Translated from Oriya by Brajakishore Das 


Triveni : Jan-March 1982 
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FREEDOM’S BATTLE : 
GANDHI, THE CHARIOTEER 
Dr. B. PATTABHI SITARAMAYYA 


Ten years ago, the political atmosphere of our country was 
surcharged to a degree with feelings of indignation, resentment 
and expectancy. Behind the month of October 1919, there was 
the tragedy of the Amritsar massacre, the studied secrecy 
maintained about the holocaust of Jalianwalabagh, the humilia- 
tions to which the men, women and children of the Punjab 
were subjected by Messrs. Smith and Thompson, Colonel 
Johnson and General Dyer, the encaging of barristers-at-law 
in a public street, the whipping of a bridal party in a mar- 
riage procession, the crawling of passers-by in a gulli, the 
Showering of bombs on innocent villagers, the proclamation 
of Martial Law and the resignation of Sir Sankaran Nair. In 
front of it lay the prospect of the Reform Bill, the emerging 
of the monster Dyarchy into human shape masquerading 
as Self-Government or a counterfeit thereof, the amnesty of 
political prisoners which was bound to follow a Royal pro- 
clamation, the warfare between Responsive Co-operation 
espoused by the Lokamanya and the rejection of the Reforms 
advocated by Chittaranjan Das. All this sounds as some chapter 
of ancient history, but one touch of bureaucracy links together the 
epochs of eternity by the one tie of common suffering. Today we 
have almost the same prospect and retrospect. Indian Nationalism, 
seemingly beaten and baulked of its hopes and plans, is asserting 
itself once again with redoubled vigour, though, being in the 
midst of this renaissance we are not able to analyse its contents 
and visualise its features before our minds’s eye. By strange turn 
of the whirlgig of time Sir Sankaran Nair, who won his laurels ten 
years ago by resigning his membership of the Executive Council 
of the Government of India on the issue of the continuance of 
Martial Law in the Punjab. is recovering from the pitfall of the 
Central Committee into which he had let himself drop and holding 
at bay as usual his colleagues and his masters. The Punjab is again 
the storm-centre of politics and public life. in which the Congress 
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is to be held in Lahore. At Amritsar Dr. Satyapal is again in 
jail today as he was in 1919, though his companion, Dr. Kitchlew, 
is free. They were then together. Now they are in opposite camps, 
not indeed hostile to national aspirations, but in campaigns ridden 
by internal factiousness. Gandhi swayed the destinies of the Congress 
and the country in 1919, though he was not in the lime-light and 
though he had emerged just then from an avalanche of abuse and 
execration for his Satyagraha movement. 

A decade has not weakened his hold on the cult of truth and 
non-violence and today once again, though he is not in the lime- 
light. he is the one man to whom the people look for guidance 
and salvation. At Amritsar Pandit Motilal presided in 1919. At 
Lahore his son will preside in 1929. But more than all these, India 
gave proofs of hard determination to win Swaraj in 1919 by sacrifi- 
cing hundreds of her sons in the Punjab on the lOth of April that 
year. They were however mowed down by the dastardly cruelty of 
General Dyer then. Now in 1929 the flower of India’s sons are 
proving to the world that they can make willing sacrifices of them- 
selves, yea, sacrifice themselves inch by inch and minute by minute, 
cell by cell and limb by limb as much as they can hold themselves 
as food for cannon or dynamite. India’s expectancy at the present 
moment is not less keen or less buoyant than it was ten years ago 
and every day new reports bring new hopes and augur new 
disappointments. 

Ten years ago, Gandhi wrenched the leadership, not as a 
personai prize but through a new philosophy, from the hands of 
his elders. Of them there was Dr. Besant who was the harbinger 
of the Reforms of that era, the Messiah whose atonement had 
brought salvation to mankind. She was ignored, set aside and 
superseded. She had already herself supplanted earlier leaders like 
Surendranath Banerjea, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Satyendra 
Prasanna Sinha, Bhupendranath Basu, Lala Lajpat Rai and others 
of that category. She had inaugurated a whirlwind programme, a 
tearing, raging campaign of agitation which left no breathing time 
to the British and brought them down to her feet. But Gandhi's 
agitation came actually to choke Britain. The self-complacent dictum 
of Chelmsford that the Non-co-operation movement would die of 
its own inanition proved a false political prophecy and it was 
Gandhi's initiative in boycotting the Hunter Commission, organizing 
an Indian Enquiry Commiitee into the Punjab wrongs, and publishing 
the impartial verdict of the nation, that was responsible for the 
resolution at Amritsar asking for the recall of Lord Chelmsford. 
That was soon followed up by the declaration of the principle of 
Non-co-operaiion in April 1920 and this nucleus gathered a whole 

protoplasm by September that year and began to bud and multiply 
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by December. Like Caesar of old. Gandhi came. saw and conquered. 
Here was Bepin Babu palpably jealous of this pigmy, shorter. 
smaller and younger than himself. There was Malaviya ‘perplexed 
and puzzled’ over the ovations that greeted Gandhi everywhere which 
were never his. Elsewhere was Lajpat Rai saturated with Western 
experiences, American and English, who could not for the ghost 
of him understand what this Non-co-operation was and would be. 
Away was C.R. Das fighting the new movement with his wealth, 
voice and vote. All were foiled before this inscrutable small man, 
this philosopher-statesman, this mystic. this idealist, this man of 
business, this little Bania Rishi. How should such a man, who by 
his irresistible moral uplift, swept away before him his elders and his 
compeers and installed himself on the gadi of power, allow himself 
in turn to be submerged by the rising tide of youthful invasions, 
enthusiasm and readiness to sacrifice? He sees all around him the 
youth of the nation hungering for freedom, thirsting for liberty, 
yearning to Jay down their lives before the altar of the Mother, 
and he, at any rate, is not the man to stand between a patriot 
and his cherished object. Patriarchs of old have always ennobled 
themselves by singling out their successors and installing them on 
the throne of power. He who lingers to the end, long after his time 
is up, is neither wise, nor discerning, nor even patriotic; but hie, 
who in his own day watches the pulse and knows the warmth of 
the blood surging beneath his fingers, can measure the strength of 
the throb within and knows how to adjust himself to the. rising 
pressure and temperature. This, Gandhi has done in nominating 
Jawaharlal to the chair at Lahore. The charioteer bears even perhaps 
a greater responsibility in the conduct of a campaign than the warrior 
himself that wields the weapons. We know how Nara Narayana 
fought the battle of Kurukshetra on to a successful end. Which 
was the greater of the two? Arjuna was overcome with doubi; his 
courage failed him; his impetuosity at one moment yielded place to 
vacillation, at the next. Through all these vicissitudes. it was Krishna 
that put heart into him and guided him to victory; and Arjuna 
himself put a like spirit and a like courage in Uttarakumara in the 
great feat of Gograhana. Today, Gandhi standing by Jawaharlal in 
the great battle ihat is to come is not a puzzle to those that have the 
vision, but fulfils the prophecies of the epics. 

Whether it be in professions or in. politics, the duty of the elder 
generation is clearly to take in hand the rising members of the younger 
and guide them along paths of rectitude and leadership. It is only 
when this is done that unity is established, rather continuity is ensured 
between the streams of life that are conventionally termed the past, 
the present and the future. These are but the halting stations in our 
march to eternity and fatuous is the man that thinks he must wipe 
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out all these from the map of time. The uninitiated have doubtless 
cavilled at one another, the old at the young and the young at the 
old; but the old and the young, age and youth, past and present, lea- 
ders and following, all make up one united whole, one harmonious 
blend, which would be imperfect without either the one or the other in 
its composition. So palpable a proposition as this is little understood 
and less realised by the common run of politicians. But there are 
qualities and attributes in human nature which mark the prophet 
from the politician, even as they draw the line between the engineer 
and the architect, the photographer and the painter, ihe mechanic 
and the scientist, the preacher and the paigambar. All of us do not 
possess such qualities, but it is up to all of us to cultivate our minds 
so as to be able to recognise these qualities where they exist and 
realise the greatness and the glory which they betoken. Not all 
may be Gandhis. but let us not lose the opportunity of knowing 
in our own day and realising in our own experience what Gandhi 
stands for. 


Triveni : Sept. - Oct. 1929 
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A FALSE DIVISION 
BY J. KRISHNAMURTI 


To most of us, profession is apart from our personal life. 
There is the world of profession and technique, and the life 
of subtle feelings, ideas, fears and love. We are trained for a 
world of profession, and only occasionally, across this training and 
compulsion, we hear the vague whispering of reality. The world 
of profession has become gradually overpowering and exacting, 
taking almost all our time, so that there is little chance for deep 
thought and emotion. And so the life of reality, the life of 
happiness, becomes more and more vague and recedes into the 
distance. Thus we lead a double life: the life of profession, of 
work, and the life of subtle desires, feelings, and hopes. 

This division into the world of profession and the world 
of sympathy, love, and deep wanderings of thought, is a fatal 
impediment to the fulfilment of man. As in the lives of most 
people this separation exists, let us inquire if we cannot bridge 
over this destructive gulf. 

With rare exceptions, following any particular profession is 
not the natural expression of an individual. It is not the fulfil- 
ment or complete expression of one’s whole being. If you 
examine this, you will see that it is a careful training of the 
individual to adjust himself to a rigid inflexible system. This 
system is based on fear, acquistiveness and exploitation. We 
have to discover by questioning deeply and sincerely, not super- 
ficially, whether this system to which individuals are forced to 
adjust themselves is really capable of liberating man’s intelligence, 
and so bringing about his fulfilment. If this system is capable 
of truly freeing the individual to deep fulfilment, which is not 
mere egotistic self-expression, then we must give our entire 
Support to it. So we must look at the whole basis of this system 
and not be carried away by its superficial effects. 

For a man who is trained in a particular profession, it is 
very difficult to discern that this system is based on fear, acqui- 
Sitiveness and exploitation. His mind is already vested in self- 
interest, so he is incapable of true action with regard to this 
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system of fear. Take, for example, a man who is trained for 
the army or navy; he is incapable of perceiving that armies must 
inevitably create wars. Or take a man whose mind is twisted 
by a particular religious belief; he is incapable of discerning that 
religion as organised belief must posion his whole being. So each 
profession creates a particular mentality, which prevents the 
complete understanding of the integrated man. 

As most of us are being trained or have already been train- 
ed to twist and fit ourselves to a particular mould, we cannot 
see the tremendous importance of taking many human pro- 
blems as a whole and not dividing them up into various categories. 
As we have been trained and twisted, we must free ourselves 
from the mould and reconsider, act anew, in order to under- 
stand life as a whole. This demands of each individual that 
he shall, through suffering, liberate himself from fear. Though 
there are many forms of fear, social, economic and religious, 
there is only one cause, which is the search for security. When 
we individually destory the walls and forms that the mind has 
created in order to protect itself, thus engendering fear, then 
there comes true intelligence which will bring about order and 
happiness in this world of chaos and suffering. 

On one side there is the mould of religion, impeding and 
frustrating the awakening of individual intelligence, and on the 
other the vested interest of society and profession. In these 
moulds of vested interest the individual is being forcibly and 
cruelly trained, without regard for his individual fulfilment. Thus 
the individual is compelled to divide life into profession as a 
means of livelihood, with all its stupidities and exploitations ; 
and subjective hopes, fears, and illusions, with all their com- 
plexities and frustrations. Out of this separation is born con- 
flict, ever preventing individual fulfilment. The present chaotic 
condition is the result and expression of this continual conflict 
and compulsion of the individual. 

The mind must disentangle itself from the various compul- 
sions, authorities, which it has created for itself through fear, 
and thus awaken the intelligence which is unique and not indi- 
vidualistic. Only this intelligence can bring about the true ful- 
filment of man. 

This intelligence is awakened through the continual ques- 
sioning of those values to which the mind has become accus- 
tomed, to which it is constantly adjusting itself. For the awaken- 
ing of this intelligence, individuality is of the greatest importance. 
If you blindly follow a pattern laid down, then you are no 
longer awakening intelligence, but merely conforming, adjusting 
yourself, through fear, to an ideal, to a system. 
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The awakening of this intelligence is a most difficult and 
arduous task, for the mind is so timorous that it is ever creat- 
ing shelters to protect itself. A man who could awaken this 
intelligence must be supremely alert, ever aware, not to escape 
into an illusion; for when you begin to question these stan- 
dards and values, there is conflict and suffering. To escape 
from that suffering, the mind begins te create another set of 
values, entering into the limitations of a new enclosure. So it 
moves from one prison to another, thinking that it is living, 
evolving. 

The awakening of this intelligence destroys the false division 
of life into profession or outward necessity, and the inward 
retreat from frustration into illusion, and brings about the com- 
pleteness of action. Thus through intelligence alone can there be true 
fulfilment and bliss for men. ' 

Triveni : Jan. 1937 
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A SONG OF MIRA 
{ Rendered by Dilip Kumar Roy from Hindi) 


My one Love is the Prince of Love, 
To none else am I sworn 
But the dancer, crowned with peacock’s plumes, 
My one Rose, reft of thorn : 
Who hold the conch, mace, discus, lotus, 
Garlanded, blue-born. 
For Him I left my father, mother, 
Brothers, friends and home : 
Hark back to them I can no more, 
For Him alone | roam. 
I am their servant who in dust 
Will serve him day and night. 
The worldly-wise cry : “See, a scandal ! 
My soul: “Behold the Light !” 
In the hearts lone waste with tears will Mira 
Now nurse love’s seeds to bloom, 
Waiting His vibrant day whose light 
Shall laugh at the taunts of gloom. 
Triveni : July - Sept. 1940 
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LOVE IS BLIND 


(A Short Story) 
Prof. N.S. PHADKE 


When the train whistled and started she once again looked at 
her father standing on the platform, and raising her voice a little. 
said, “Til let you know how my business succeeds. And Pll try 
my best to return on Monday.” 

She could not hear what her father said but she continued to 
stand peeping through the window, and did not move although 
the train went across the bridge and people on the platform looked 
like a bunch of jumbled figures. The thick grove of Babul trees 
on the outskirts of her village was moving past her eyes; their 
tops looked tender and green owing to the recent heavy showers ; 
the tall and thick stalks of cornfield waved in the wind, the rays 
of the sun shining on their dark green blades as on the surface 
of a lake; far away at the foot of the hill she could see the 
grazing sheep making clusters of dark spots; and the tin roof of 
the little temple on the hill-top glinted so brightly that it hurt 
the eye. There was a distinct promise all around in nature that 
the approaching Dasara holidays were going to be a festival of 
plenty and joy. 

But was there a promise of happiness for every one ?... 

With a heavy sigh she drew back from the window and sat 
on the bench where she had already placed her things. 

Now she noticed that there were very few people in the com- 
partment. This was unusual end she was surprised. There were 
half a dozen rustic women, an old man leaning on a big stick, a 
middle-aged fellow guarding a load of wares who was evidently 
a trader, and beyond him — 

She started as her eyes fell on the young man in the farthest 
corner who had closed his cyes and rested his head on the hard 
wooden side of jhe compartment. 

She had never seen such a beautiful young man before. 

His clothes were simple but very clean and fresh from the 
laundry. Fe was exceedingly fair, had dark waving hair, and the 
lashes of his closed eyes were long. 
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She made a slight nervous movement trying to look away and 
adjust the end of her sari which covered her bosom. A smile came 
on her face as she thought that it was foolish on her part to be so 
embarrassed. In the first place his eyes had not met hers. And, 
again, even if he had seen her there would have been no cause 
for her to blush. Only pretty women blushed; and she was almost 
ugly. She knew that every one in her little home town had long ago, 
decided that Vatsala, the daughter of Mr. Deshpande, was an 
ugly duckling, dark, uncouth, with a pock-marked face. She had 
come to learn that ugliness was an insurmountable hurdle in her way. 
When she passed her first University examination she had decided 
not to be a burden to her father and to pay her way through the 
remaining years at the college. She had frantically tried to secure 
a job. She was prepared to do any sort of work, but no one was 
willing to have her. She knew in her mind of minds that it was her 
ugly face that made people send her away with a refusal. She was 
now going to Poona to try for a new job, but there was doubt 
and fear in her heart more than hope. Her application had been 
approved and she had been called for an interview. But when she 
would present herself...... 

Vatsala had often cursed her face. 

She was tempted to look at the young man again, and sum- 
moning courage she did so. He moved his right hand, and with its 
palm pressed fhe locks of hair which were being blown by the 
strong breeze. But he did not open his eyes. 

Vatsala was surprised at this. She was terribly curious to 
know whether his eyes were as dark as his hair. Her heart beat 
with nervousness but she kept gazing at him. It was rather very 
Strange. but the young man kept his eyes closed. He would not 
open them. She wondered in what deep contemplation he was lost. 

There was a rumble of the wheels as the train neared the next 
station. Now he will open his eyes. Vatsala thought. The train 
halted; the old man with the big stick got down; a few fresh 
passangers climbed into the compartment with their loads; there 
‘was a whistle and the train moved on. But the young man did 
not open his eyes. 

Then a suspicion occurred to Vatsala and she minutely looked 
at the lids of his eyes. 

Yes, she had guessed correctly. The young man was blind ! 

She was deeply moved. It was a pity that such exceptional 
masculine beauty was cursed with blindness. Could anything be 
more tragic? A surge of sympathy for the young man rose in her 
heart. When she had first noticed him in the compartment she 
had said to herself, ‘How handsome!’ But now, watching him she 
said to herself “Poor dear“, “Poor dear”. She wanted to know who 
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he was, where he lived, and what sort of life he led, Her mind 
was filled with curiosity about him. 

After a while big dark clouds gathered in the skies, winds 
blew, and a downpour started. 

Vatsala quickly drew the shutter of the window. 

She noticed that the window near which the young man sat 
was open and gusts of rain were coming in. She got up and drew 
down its shutter. The young man smiled and said, “Thank you.” 

She said, “Will you please move a little to your left, because 
although I have shut the window water rushing in through the 
chinks ? May I move your suit-case ?” 

He obeyed her like a child. And that made Vatsala think 
that it must be the lot of the blind people to be always obeying 
some one. How helpless they were, poor dears ! 

She was about to resume her seat when he asked, ‘How far 
are you going?’ 

She replied, “I am going to Poona. Where are you going?” 

“ Bombay.” 

“But you have no one with you ?” 

“How can l always get some one with me? A friend put 
me in this train at Miraj. Now another friend will meet me at 
the Poona station, and put me in the Bombay train. Someone will 
also be present at the Victoria Terminus to receive me.” 

“But don’t you need assistance on the way ?” 

“Yes, I need it, and I am usually lucky to get it. For instance. 
didn’t I get it just now ?” He laughed. 

But she did not. He was taking his curse of blindness lightly. 
and even making fun of it. But this did not amuse her. On the 
contrary, she was struck by the pathos that was concealed his 
jovial laughter. 

She asked him, “Do you always live in Bombay ?” 

He did not make any reply. He was so intently listening to 
the quality of her voice that the meaning of her words did not 
quickly reach his mind. Vatsala, however, thought that he wanted 
to avoid her question, and she wondered about it. 

After a while he asked, “Have you moved away to your seat ?” 

His question surprised Vatsala. How did he know that she had 
moved away ? But then she remembered that the blind are usually 

very sensitive to movement and sound. While she was thinking 

of how there is a law of compensation in nature, he gave her a 

further shock of surprise by asking, “It was your father, I believe. 
who had come to see you off at the station?” 

So this young man had listened to the talk between herself 

È and her father when she got into the train! And just as she had 

watched him closely with her eyes he must have listened to all her 
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talk. This thought was enough to embarrass her. 

But she remembered his question and said, “ Yes, it was my 
father who had come to see me off.” And somehow, before she 
knew what she was doing she was telling him about the job in 
Poona for which she was trying. 

He listened to her talk, but he seemed to be more attentive 
to the sweetness of her words and the music of her voice. For 
a broad smile came on his face as though he was enjoying some 
rare delight. 

A little before dusk the rains stopped. The sky was still over- 
cast with clouds and so the light was very dull. Vatsala looked out 
of the window. Nature seemed to be enveloped in sombre sadness 
that to look at it was enough to touch the hidden chords in the 
human heart, and to draw out some deep-lying earning. It is in a 
moment like this that poetry is born. Or you feel like calling after 
someone very dear to your heart whom you cannot reach. Or, you are 
moved to hum the lines of song laden with the longing of ai love- 
sick heart. ` 

Vatsala began to sing in a subdued voice. 

“How long shall 1 wait for you my beloved ? 

I am roaming through the woods and searching, 

But there is no end to this journey. 

Where are you my dearest ? And how shall I find you ?” 

Gradually she forgot herself. Her voice slowly rose to a higher 
pitch and she sang— 

“There’s a rustle in the leaves of trees; 
There is an aching flutter in my heart ; 
Come to me my dearest—” 

She suddenly stopped because she noticed that somebody was 

softly keeping a beat to the rhythm of her song. 
“There’s rustle in the leaves of trees ; 
There is an aching flutter in my heart: 
Come to me my dearest—” 

She suddenly stopped because she noticed that somebody was 
softly keeping a beat to the rhythm of her song. 

She turned round, The young man had placed his lap and 
was beating the rhythm with his fingers on its leather cover. 

She blushed. 

He asked, “Why did you stop? Please go on.” 

She kept silent. 

He said, “The next lines of the song are even more touching, 
I know. 

I know. Sing them. Please.” 
“ But I have never learnt to sing.” 
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“But you have the rare gift of a lovely voice.” 

She started to sing again, but now she was conscious that 
he was listening to her and this awareness spoiled her freedom and 
her abandon. As soon as she finished the song she said, “Do you 
know what a poor singer I am ?” 

He said, “No, I only know how cleverly you can lie when you 
mean to. You said you didn’t learn to sing. I cannot believe you.” 

“Cannot believe me? Good!" She broke into laughter and 
then for a long time kept looking at him. 

As the train was nearing the Poona station he took out a 
small note-book from his pocket and holding it out to her said, 

“Will you mind writing your name and address here? I am 
not a big man deserving to be remembered by you, but you may as 
well keep this visiting card with you.” 

Vatsala wrote her name and address in the notebook and 
handed it back to him. Then she looked at his card. 

Vishwanath K. Pandit, 
Golden Voice Gramophone Co., 
Bombay. 

At the Poona station a well-dressed gentleman came searching 
for the blind youngman. Before going away with him he moved near 
her and asked. “I hope you will remember me.” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

On her way from the station to the city Vatsala again and 
again thought of the incident in the train. She had made a fool 
of herself and sung to a perfect stranger. He must have decided to 
himself that she was a thoughtless simple girl. He must have surely 
laughed at her...... The only consolation was that there was no 
chance of her meeting him again, and so it did not matter if he had 
taken her for a fool... 

Her thoughts then turned to the interview which she was due 
to have on the next day. If it came off well everything would be all 
tight and there would be an end to her worries. 

But her worries did not end. 

The interview did not prove satisfactory. The job was given 
to another lady. Vatsala decided that her ugly face had once again 
ruined her chances. She was terribly hurt. For a long time she 
felt very miserable and hopeless. But then gradually she recovered 
from the shock. There came in her heart a sort of desperation. 
If life was going to be unfriendly to her, she thought, she must 
not go under and give up the struggle. She must rather fight back. 
She decided not to go home until she got a job. Any job would 
do. Any salary. Twenty chips, fifteen chips 

Her father kept writing to her asking her to return. Bur she 
did not go. She had not succeeded in securing a job but her resolve 
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had not weakened. One day she received from her father a thick 
long envelope. In the left hand top corner of it she found the letters 
“ Golden Voice Gramophone Co., Bombay” printed in attractive 
style. Her home address was typed on it, but her father had 
scratched it and written her new address in its place. She opened 
the envelope and read the typed letter. 

“I have no idea if you are still in Poona or have returned 
home. But I hope this will reach your hands wherever you 
are. I want to make a request—call it a business proposal 
if you like—taking advantage of the slight acquaintance which 
I had the pleasure of making in the train. Our Company 
will soon start its recording session. It has been our policy 
during the past years not only to record the music of well- 
known artists but also to discover new talent and introduce 
them to the public. People always want something new. 
I very much wish to record your songs and I shall be very 
much obliged if you come down to Bombay for the purpose. 
The Company will pay all your expenses and will also, if 
you suggest, arrange for your stay. If you intimate to us 
the date of your arrival and the train by which you intend 
to come I shall arrange to have our man meet you at the 
Victoria Terminus. Please, therefore, let me know as early 
as possible your decision in the matter. 

“I forgot to write one thing. The Company will record four 
songs from you and will pay you one hundred rupees ! ! ” 

One hundred rupees ? 

This was incredible ! Vatsala could not believe it. 

x x * 

And when after a few days the records of her songs had been 
made and she was asked to put her signature on the usual con- 
tract she could not believe her eyes. But when she signed the 
contract and picked up the currency notes which the accountant 
placed on the table she found no gladness in her heart. On the 
contrary, she experienced a deep regret at the thought that her 
business was over. She did not want to go away. 

She knew that Vishwanath was very ill and she could not bear 
the idea of leaving him. She had spent two weeks in Bombay and she 
had begun to experience an attachment for him. He had been 
awfully kind to her. How he had fretted and worried over the 
recording arrangements, and how anxious he had been to see that 
her songs were perfectly recorded. How sweetly he had helped 
her to overcome her nervousness, and what clever tricks he had 
used to make her feel at home when she had been put on her 
first trial. And how constantly he had looked after her comfort... 

He was laid down with an attack of fever on the very next 
day after the recording had been finished, and had been confined 
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to bed for the last four days. She had sat by his side and nursed 
him. Her heart melted whenever she had to move away from his 
bed. And now she was going to leave him for good... 

During his illness he would often hold her hand and lie still. Her 
hand would understand what his hand said. Sometimes he would 
speak out a few words and express his feelings, and then her 
mind would be very much troubled. She wanted to hold his love 
with both her hands. But then she would ask herself, was it not 
quite natural for him to imagine that she was handsome? Would 
it be right to take advantage of his innocence and to deceive him ? 
Would he have drawn her to him if he could see her face? Was 
it not her duty to tell him the truth and have done with everything?... 
In moments like these she would be torn with the torture of temp- 
tation and indecision, and she would find it difficult to hold back 
her tears. 

Once her tears dropped on his hand. He startled and asked., 

“Vatsala, are you crying ?” 

She said, “ No.” 

He lifted his hand and his fingers, groping her arm, then her 
throat, then her cheeks, rested on her eyes. And wiping her tears 
he said : 

“Don’t cry. Are you silly ? ” 

She pressed his hand and said, “How good and kind you 
have been. I can never forget your obligations.” 

He laughed feebly and said, “To talk like this is even more 
silly than crying. Come, wipe away your tears and read out to me 
the book which you read out to me yesterday.” 

Then she got up and picking up the book began to read from 
it. Listening to ‘her sweet voice he went to sleep like a child. She 
had then found it impossible to move from him without softly putting 
her lips to his hand which still rested in hers. 

And now she was going to leave him for good ! She managed 
to put off the moment of parting as long as she could. Once she 
even decided to leave a note for him and go away without seeing 
him. But she thought it too wicked to do so. When at last she 
went to him the day had ended and night had already fallen. His 
room was dimly lit. 

As soon as he heard her footsteps, he said, “Is that you, 
Vatsala ? There was eagerness in his voice. He must have been 
anxiously waiting for her. 

As soon as she sat near him, he held her hand. She thought 
of disengaging it, but she could not do it. 

He said, “I have no fever today. Tomorrow we will go to the 
studio together.” 

“Tomorrow ? How is that possible ?” 
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“Why not?” 

“My business is over. The Company has paid me. I have 
received one hundred rupees. My father would never believe that 
I have earned such a fortune. Even I do not believe it. All this 
has been to me an incredible dream......” 

She was trying to conceal her real feelings under her talk 
and her laughter. Vishwanath easily saw through this. He said, 
“Aren't you going to listen to me?” 

MBS? 

“We will go to the studio tomorrow.” 

“No. I want to go home.” 

“But how can I let you go? You came because I called you. 
Didnt you? How can you run away then without saying good- 
bye ?” 

“I am not running away. In fact, I came just now because I 
wanted to say good-bye.” 

“Can you leave me so casually? Is it so easy and simple 
for you to say good-bye? Vatsala, why are you silent? Why don’t 
you say something ?” 

She kept looking at him. He was so terribly handsome. And 
she was an ugly woman. She made a desperate effort not to let 
her heart melt, and said : 

“I must leave tomorrow. I have to.” 

His fingers made a caressing movement on the back of her 
hand, and the words came slowly from his lips, “Don’t you have 
any compassion for me? Vatsala, don’t you understand that | 
love you? I had been clinging to the hope that you will accept 
my love and never go away from me. Will you crush my hope 
and go?” 

She collected all the strength of her resolve, and said : 

“Vishwanath, listen. It seems you have an illusion about me. 
If I kept your illusion and consented to link my life with yours 
I shall be only doing you a great harm. How could 1 do that? 
I can never do anything that will hurt you because, in the first 
place, you are my benefactor, and besides, I love you very much.” 

“Vatsala, do you really love me ?” 

“Yes, very much, very much. I cannot tell you how much.” 

“And yet you talk of going away from me? Vatsala, I want 
you !” 

“Vishwanath, you want me because you do not know me, 
{ mean you do not know the reality that is me.” 

“J do not quite understand you.” 

“Iam not at all as beautiful as my voice. I am so dark that 
I would not be fit to be your maid. My features are ungainly and 
my face is ugly and pock-marked. People who have eyes turn away 
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their faces as soon as they see me. Do you know what the people 
in. your studio had been saying? “Where did Vishwanath pick 
up this sweet throated ugly duckling!” All through these years 
peqple have despised me. This is the real me. Will you want a 
woman whom the world has despised for her ugliness and at whom 
people have always Jaughed...... Dia 

She could not control her feelings and she broke into sobs. 
She thought this was the end of everything ! The illusion had been 
dispelled. Happiness had ended. Now Vishwanath would loathe even 
the touch of her body. 

But he drew her closer to him, and the touch of his hand 
was at Once more urgent and tender. He said, 

“Now listen to me. Physical beauty is for those who have 
eyes. I am born blind, and since I have been denied the pleasure of 
looking at the outward beauty of things, I have developed an inner 
sense of sight which men with eyes can never possess. With this 
heavenly insight I can see much of the loveliness of the world to 
which people are usually blind. I can see the exceptional charm of 
your voice as no other man can. I can see the softness and sweetness 
of your ‘heart. I can understand the subtle language of the yearning 
of your heart whenever | touch you. 1 don’t have eyes. But I have 
a far better sight than common people and I see in you nothing 
but beauty. Do you understand me? Have I convinced you that 
I know you as you really are? 1 was never under the illusion that 
you are beautiful. I had known from people since long ago that 
you were an ugly woman. I do not love your looks. I love you. 
Vatsala, do you understand me? Will you still leave me tomorrow? 
Tell me.” 

She said nothing. 

But when he drew her and her head in both his hands, and 
caressing it said. “Vatsala, my dearest!” she fainted with happiness 
and nestled close to him. 

Her tears trickled down on his bare chest; and Vishwanath 
kissed her hair ! 


Triveni : Dec. 1946 
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THE MIND BEYOND THE MIND 


C. JINARAJADASA 


The life of man is not more than a fraction of a millionth of 
a millimetre compared to the eternity of time. What, therefore, is 
the outlook for man when his body wears away and is dissolved into 
the elements from which it is composed ? Does anything remain 
of man that can be thought of as in any way “immortal”? This, 
indeed, is the great problem around which all philosophical systems 
revolve. 

The first important element in trying to understand the problem 
is to realize that a man is what he thinks he is. In one of the 
sermons of the Buddha there is the striking verse, “Thought in the 
mind hath made us; what we are by thought is wrought and built.” 
Just as it is necessary, in trying to make a machine operate well, 
to remove all dust from it, so similarly one of the first actions 
of a man who is to think rightly is to separate himself from the 
expressions of his body. its needs, its ailments, its clamours. The 
English philosopher Carlyle put the whole matter sarcastically in 
one phrase, “Soul is not synonymous with stomach”. 

Today some of the greatest scientific thinkers in the field of 
physics have openly stated that what is important in understanding 
the universe. from their standpoint, is that matter is only after all 
a form of mind. It is, therefore, not an impossible assumption to 
state that above all things a man is mind. From this assumption 
comes the problem, which is, can a man organize his mind in such 
a manner that both Immortality and Infinity reflect themselves in 
his mind ? 

This is the problem which every religion presents to its follo- 
wers. But it is no exaggeration to say that today religions are so 
full of dead traditions that no man with a keen intellect, especially 
if he is trained in scientific ways of thought, finds a solution along 
the line of religion. 

If religion then fails us, is there no other line of action 
possible? There is a way through what is called “Culture”. The 
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word certainly is very vague, but considered in its highest sense 
and not limiting it to the culture of any one civilization, we mean 
by culture something which by experiences of our heart and mind 
we find is permanent among the fleeting and passing details of our 
lives. The poets especially are representatives of this aspect of 
culture, for each true poet tries to see the permanent in the im- 
permanent. When a great poet succeeds, his creation is for all time. 
Homer when translated today into any language has a quality of 
vividness; he is still in touch with life in this year 1946 as he 
was in the life of his own day. So beautiful is this element in 
Homer that at the moment I am reading daily to a girl of eleven 
a brilliant translation of “The Odyssey”, and she is as much enthral- 
led by the story as I am. It is this quality of permanence among 
the impermanent which the Greek sculptors showed in all their best 
creations, for a statue of Pallas Athene or Apollo, though it began 
with a human model, was made by the sculptor to reveal a definite 
Idea of a divine Personality. Similarly, too, there is a sculpturesque 
quality in the great men and women created by Shakespeare. They 
have translated him in Japan and put some of his plays on the 
stage, although Japanese mentality is in many ways so different from 
that of the English. 

In the same way, though Goethe wrote over a century ago. 
something of what he created has still for us the quality of per- 
manence. In a supreme manner, the great religious and philosaphical 
works of India called the Upanishads are as living today for the 
seeker of truth as when they were first composed thousands of 
years ago. Perhaps the most brilliant instance of a philosopher 
and poet whose creations have the quality of permanence is Plato. 

It is from these elements of culture that a man can find him- 
self, if he has the right development of his mind, to be what the 
Platonist called “the Idea”. That Idea of himself can be discovered 
by him as having the quality of immortality and infinity. So far 
went Plato. 

But it is not enough to discover oneself as the Idea. To 
realize oneself as immortal requires that the Idea should be “put 
to work”. In other words, the individual who realizes himself as 
the Idea must stand forth in life as one who generates ideas in the 
minds of others, and so brings about revolutionary changes in their 
lives. In this manner the individual knows that though he is mortal, 
yet immortality is a part of him. So we have Jesus Christ saying, 
“Not I work, but the Father worketh in me”. And the Father is 
eternal. 

Are all these thoughts only like the mere spinning of a spider's 
web which can be broken by a gust of wind? That is the test for 
one who seeks to know that he is not the perishable body, but is 
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something that can be described as an imperishable soul. No one in 
this matter can lead another by the hand and say, “Follow me and 
1 will show you Truth”. On the other hand, there is the testimony 
throughout the ages that great souls have identified themselves with 
an immortal and infinite element in life, and so stand as finger- 
posts pointing to the road that leads to the Infinite and the Im- 
mortal. They entered upon a supreme adventure and they found 
success in it. How far a man today can set out on that same 
adventure and come to the goal he seeks depends on himself, on 
what is within him for task which only he can know. 

Socrates, after he was condemned to death, was not disturbed 
in the least; even on the last day, he talked with his friends as if 
he would meet them the next day. Carlyle said of him: “Socrates 
is terribly at home in Zion.” That is the supreme adventure in life, 
to be here and now, in this chaos of a world in the year 1946, 
to be “at home in Zion.” | can only testify : Jt can be done. 

Triveni : Sept. 1946. 
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MAN AND THE INFINITE 
By D. V. GUNDAPPA 


Is the universe around us and inclusive of ourselves no more 
than a casual welter of blind forces, with no intelligent aim or 
significance, or has it a meaning and a value for us? The question 
was provoked by an article by Dr. W.T. Stace entitled “Man Against 
Darkness” in the Atlantic Monthly for September 1948, and was 
discussed in a symposium in the November issue of that journal 
by (D B. I. Bell asking “Is it Really That Dark?, (2) C. F. Hibbard 
confirming “the Principle of God”, (3) E. H. Edwards querying “How 
can we Deny God?”, and (4) J.C. Perkins directing attention to 
“the Quest for Basic Values”. This article seeks to set out a 
Hindu’s view of the points raised in the discussion. 

Purpose in the Universe 

Is there a purpose in the Universe ? 

There are three parties to the question: (I) The Universe, 
(2) Its Maker (hypothesizing one for the sake of argument) called 
God, and (3) the Questioner. 

The Universe, as all can see, is a miscellany of beings and 
not a single unitary entity. Its purposes—if any—may_ therefore 
possibly be as numerous and diverse as are minds or intelligences in 
it. It is also possible that the intelligences of its several creatures 
are in several stages of evolution—from complete dormancy to 
rational awareness—so that it is impossible that the entire Universe 
can produce any single and precise statement of purpose as being 
fully and finally its own at any specified moment. Further, if we 
would grant that the Universe is a thing created, it should follow 
that the quarter to which we have to turn for light as to its purpose, 
if there be any, is its Creator. How should a mere creature know 
the mind of its mysterious parent ? 

Next as to its Maker : When we postulate the existence of a 
Creator, we admit by implication that He possesses a mind or 
an intelligence as the active principle of His workmanship. The 
neuter pronoun ‘Ir’ (Sanskrit Tat is perhaps more accurate in our 
reference to the Creator than either the more usual ‘He’ or the 
Jess usual ‘She’. If there be a Creator, Ir must be deemed to be an 
Absolute Power,—under no obligation to any one. If Ir has a 
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58 
purpose or design in view, IT is not bound to disclose that motive 
to anybody. Ir may have no purpose at all. What purpose has a 
child in view when it is playing, —other than the purpose of enjoying 
the fun of the play itself? Indeed, it is the nature of the child in 
the cradle, when it is awake, to be active with its little eves and 
tiny hands and legs. What plot or plan can it possibly contemplate? 
The principle of intelligence within it must express itself. That 
is all the truth of the child’s activity. The little one cannot simply 
bottle up its energy, and must exude it for sheer self-relief. Analogous 
to it may be the activity of the Creator.—the mere process of 
self-expression, the mere joy (lila) of self-articulation. An ancient 
Vedic sage said : “World-activity is the nature of God. It is His 
self-existent characteristic. He does not seek anything from it. What 
could He want who has in Himself all powers and all means of 
satisfying all wants,—He whose wish is no sooner formed than 
fulfilled ?” 

God may have not one purpose, but many purposes. For, each 
separate being in the Universe, there may be a different purpose set; 
and that purpose may be changed for each from moment to moment. 
What is needful for each man then is to find out what exactly the 
purpose in relation to him may be. On a vast playground where 
many elevens are engaged in the game, it is more important that 
each individual player understands his position and part than that 
he should hear about what is happening in remote parts of the field. 

Then, let us think of the third party to the question,—the Ques- 
tioner. No single questioner is the whole Universe. No body of 
questioners, however large and howerver well-informed, can count 
themselves the whole of it. How should a mere part know the 
secret of the whole ? The whole is an Infinity; the questioner is a 
finite speck of it. How should he know the purpose of what is so 
far larger than himself? Secondly, why should he know,—more 
than that he is just a ripple on the bosom of the ocean of the 
Infinite ? 


Science Not Enough 

The very fact that Dr. Stace and his critics are both alike 
worried about the existence of a purpose in creation—the scepticism 
of the first as well as affirmation of the second—is some ground 
for holding that the idea of a purpose or an object is not foreign 
to the mind behind the universe or the will of the Creator. A great 
deal of what science has discovered for us is the reign of order 
and system and law in the life of the universe. Without laws making 
for regularity and sequence in natural phenomena, life must be 
impossible. What makes life worth-while and planable for man is 
that which the scientist is able to glean from the workings of the 
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elements of nature. But if life should be lived to good purpose, we 
should see it in its relation to Reality or pure and perfect principle 
of being—life against the background of absolute esse. Now the 
point to note is that Reality or the realm of esse comprehends 
within itself not only the visible universe, but also an immeasurable 
beyond. What our physical senses can perceive is not the whole of 
what is. There are unimaginable stores of energy and power lying 
hidden here, there and everywhere, inaccessible to the microscope 
and the test-tube of the scientist. The Creator—the Power that 
manifests itself as the analysable and calculable universe—does 
however not exhaust itseif in that act. The Vedic seers have it that 
“the beings of the universe make up just a fourth part of God, 
the All-Pervasive Being; three parts of Ir are invisibly lodged in 
immortality, —in Heaven.” What exists really is thus, in its fullness, 
a mixture of the manifest and the unmanifest, the measurable actual 
and the immeasurable potential. If we would understand the signifi- 
cance of life in all its bearings, we have to reckon with the metaphysi- 
cal as well as with the physical, with the transcendental as well as with 
the material. The scientist thus undoubtely has a function to per- 
form in the economy of our life; but he cannot hope to fill the whole 
of it. There are offices in it which he must be willing to Jet others fill. 
Among these others are poets, philosophers and practitioners of the 
disciplines of the soul, which is the central life-principle in each one 
among us,—the principle that designates itself as ‘I’ in every living 
being. 

Dr. Stace is apparently an impatient man. He is in a hurry to 
hear the verdict of science on the ultimate problems of being. But 
science has still a long race to run to arrive anywhere near the post. 
Great scientists have, without doubt, covered large tracts of what once 
was terra incognita in the realm of Nature and garnered much precious 
knowledge for us. But every one of them has at last found himself 
brought up against an impenetrable iron curtain. His telescopes and 
microscopes and arc-lamps and X-ray apparatuses have proved of no 
avail there. But, is that enough reason for us to conclude that the 
search is over and in vain? Is it not possible that there are instru- 
ments of other kinds to be tried ? It is in that other direction that 
the scientist has to look for light to glimpse that region which his 
accustomed instruments have not helped him to penetrate. In sobe 
truth, the methods and the instruments of the scientist are objective. 
But what Professor Stace asks to see is a vision not susceptible of 
objectification. Nor is that vision exclusively a matter of subjective 
speculation. It can be attained only by means of a subject-object 
continuum,—that “is, through the integration of the sense of ego 
and the non-ego, through the abolition of all distinctions of ‘mine’ 
and ‘not-mine’. In other words, it is the commingling of the indivi- 
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dual with the universal—the mergence of the creature in the Creator 
via the Creation. This realization of man’s oneness with ALL that 
there is, is not a process of simple ratiocination and _ intellectual 
apprehension, as are the concepts of mathematics. It is to be acquired 
through hard and long-continued disciplines of the soul. It calls 
for a training of emotions and an enlarging of fields of self-sacrifice. 
It is passing beyond the notions of dualism like good and evil, 
beautiful and ugly, sweet and bitter, and reaching such a state of 
mind-intellect-fusion in which one is able to feel as though one 
were verily the inner pervasive spirit of the whole universe and 
could contemplate the play (lila) of life-forces, unruffled and calm, 
as if one were a distant and disinterested spectator, desiring nothing 
for himself, because there is no ‘self’ to count as his own, apart 
from the Infinite Being at play around him. To experience this is the 
highest of felicities. It comes as the fruit of the sublimation of all 
human faculties. Words are vague and inefficient to depict it in its 

fullness. For each man that has known it, it is an individual posses- 

sion of his own. No communism and no socialism are possible in the 

pure realms of the spirit. The value of all social and institutional 

life is merely as part of a course of discipline for it. 
If the scientist would see the ultimate Truth of Life Universal, 
he should put more emphasis on what he has yet to find out than 
on what he has already found out. 


Schooling for the Soul 

A purpose there is in life and in the Universe. But it is there 
not for God to satisfy or seek satisfaction of, but for man to under- 
stand and fulfil for his own benefit. That purpose at its highest is 
for the individual to come into unison with All Life, through the 
identification of his inner self with the animating spirit of the 
Universe. 

What is the Universe ? In essence, it is the incarnation of God 
or the Supreme Being. To that Being inexhaustible vitality and 
incessant vibrancy. Ir continuously exhibits Itself in creation. This 
process of the Being’s self-exhibition is Nature. Nature is the 
kinetization of the powers latent in the Being. From that operation 
issue the shapes and substances and forces and pressures which make 
our universe; and the apparent variousness of the contents of the 
universe creates the illusion of there being a hundred thousand 
various things in existence, each looking as though it had nothing in 
common with another. The One appears as the Many. Without such 
multiplicity in being, there can be no play and no enjoyment of 
being. But with multiplicity comes the illusion (Maya) that divides 
creature from creature and man from man, and generates conflicts 
as well as affiliations between them. To get back from these con- 
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tradictions of the universe to the original Being should be the aim 
and purpose of the wise. 

It helps no one to dismiss the Hindu view as Panthesism. That 
is a word having varieties of meaning. It is better to study a view or 
an idea before attaching a label to it. The core of the Vedic philo- 
sophy is the faith that the universe, including its observer, is the em- 
bodiment—but not the exhaustive embodiment—of the Supreme Being 
or God. But we the worldlings do not see it as God. A great deal 
which makes the creation of God seem a home, of the ungodlike 
and a battleficld of blind forces—a great deal that makes God 
look either powerless or reckless—prevents our seeing Him in His 
handiwork. These other-than-God and anti-God aspects of the uni- 
verse are but appearances; and it is the appearances that constitute 
the play—the masque that turns being into acting,—into play-acting. 
The multifariousness of the universe—the separateness of bodies and 
minds, the distinctness of life-centres, the diversity of individualities— 
creates the illusion of division in existence. narrowing down the j 
realm of each soul to the walls of the body and giving rise to | 
egoism and conflict. Mayæ or the mask of illusion which is part 
of Nature’s handiwork engages its own progenitor in a game of 
blind-man’s buff. It is the Creator’s own self-amusement (lila). It is 
the sport of good and evil and of all such pairs of contraries (dvandva) 
which stirs life and keeps up movement in the world. 

To learn to pierce through the mask of Maya, to transcend the 
dualities and contrarieties of life, to catch the vision of the unity of 
Being which is God, and to re-value the things of the world in the 
light of that vision, to pass from the changeful to the changeless, 
is the supreme purpose for man; and to serve as a school for it is 
the implied purpose of the universe. It is the Mayic world that 
quickens man’s hungers and calls up his ego. It stirs a hundred 
passions in his breast; it coaxes him and teases him; it foils his 
enterprises and renews his hopes. It irritates and angers him; and 
it defeats him and sets him either storming in rage or whining in 
despair. All that is schooling for the soul. 

So to restrain yourself and regulate your relations with the 
world that your inward annoyances and conflicts are reduced and 
your fellowbeings are helped towards a similar harmony, to achieve 
law and order amidst the caprices and chaos encouraged by Nature 
to enrich life around by subduing desire within——such is the true 
law (Dharma) of good life. Live, but live so as to contribute to the 
true riches of life for others. This means that you should develop a 
sense of values based upon a discernment of the Good and the 
Durable (Saf). The only Being that is everlasting and ever-dependable 
is God. All values must therefore be conceived with reference to 
that supreme source of the Good. 
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Walking along the streets of temptation and trial, man learns 
gradually to keep his eye from distractions on the right and on the 
left. All fleshly impulses and sensual provocations are worked out 
and exhausted in the course of his traftickings with the world— 
through years and ages; and then come equanimity and peace. 
The passing shows of the world then cease to distrurb him. The 
soul within and without is then the only reality to him. All else is 
worn out and melts away like mists after sunrise. Such a tranquil, 
passionless mind,—not tinged by thoughts of ‘mine’ and ‘thine’-— 
is the instrument that can enable man to see the vision of True 
Being divested of the veils of creation. 

There is a science of the spirit just as there is a science of 
the stars or of the earth. There is an inner eye in man which needs 
education for metaphysics, just as there is an outer eye that needs 
education for astrophysics. Searching among outer phenomena, Dr. 
Stace should not complain that he does not understand noumena. 
Nature is both kindly and cruel. She feeds only to kill. She attracts 
only to mock at. But, is that not what makes the play? It is a 
challenge to man’s sensibility. Can he look beneath the surface? 
Has he learnt to comprehend the spiritual substratum of life? Has 
he a scale of values for the world based upon the truth behind the 
world? Does he care for morality? Has he put himself to the 
trouble of searching for the foundations of morality ? 

The Veda teaches that the universe is the house of Lord God 
and that man is a guest in it—indeed a servant of it. Does he 
behave like a good guest? The good guest does not swagger or 
assert. He is grateful to receive what is offered him and would 
make no cry or complaint about what is not. He is friendly with 
neighbours at the table and careful with crockery. He practises 
restraint and is full of good cheer. Above all, he conducts himself 
as one who has no claims to make, but only awaits favours. How 
will it be today if men and women and communities and nations 
cultivated this attitude ? 

All forms of religious devotion including concentration on 
symbols, ritual, prayer and fast and counting of the rosary—all great 
poetry and music and art—and all the duties of citizenship, and all 
rigours of law and social convention, have for their common motive 
the training and preparation of the soul for higher and yet higher 
altitudes of life spiritual, the peak of which is the vision of Upi- 
versal Being. 

“The One Remains, The Many Change and Pass” 


In Europe and America, philosophy has largely been an exercise 
for the intellect—like mathematics or logic. Professors there ask 
for the jumping pole of a formula or an argument so that, by one 
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neat leap taken with it, they could land themselves at the centre 
of life’s mystery. But life is more than intellect. It is at its core 
a spiritual fact. The sages of India, therefore, ask for the training 
of all the faculties and the regulation of all the impulses of man. 
Effort of the intellect is by no means counted superfluous. It is 
indeed insisted upon. But it is by itself held to be insufficient. It 
must be supplemented by efforts of the will and the imagination,—the 
will to tear down the bright silken prison-screens of the petty indivi- 
dual self. and the imagination to see and feel your own self as 
one with the limitless expanse of life around. All this means daily 
and hourly conduct. It is the practice of philosophy in living. Such 
a unified effort of intellect and will and imagination can be possible 
only with certain inhibitions of sense-hungers and their reactions. 
Life has a physical basis and that basis must first be put in order 
if the mind-intelligence faculties should function as they should. 
Hence the value of ascetic abstinences. Hence the insistence on 
non-greed and renunciation of material riches and the practice of 
universal benevolence. Hence the inculcation of fortitude and calm in 
the presence of misfortune and adversity. All is the Lord’s and 
nothing is yours. You are but a trustee in relation to what it pleases 
Him to put in your hands. If such be one’s attitude, is it possible 
one will ever be in a hurry to rush to war? It is the practice of 
moral self-discipline that can give the eye of intellect the clarity 
and the keenness needed for the vision of the one indivisible Infinite. 

A second point of difference between the Hindu and his brother 
of the West is in that, while the latter habitually seeks God outside 
of himself, the former is taught to see the ray of God’s light in his 
own being. God is to the Hindu the all-pervasive life-principle. He 
therefore has no need of an external witness to the workings of 
God. His own existence is a witness, and what could be more indu- 
bitable or more convincing ?. God’s voice is in your very heart- 
beats. God is an inescapable Presence. It is an ever-potent Immanence 
discernible by men with cultivated souls. Every soul is a centre of 
an endless succession of circles of living. The Vedic word for God 
(Brahman) means literally ‘the Great Being—the one Reality which 
is greater than everything man can know or think of—which 
therefore holds within its womb everything existent—which at the 
same time is so subtle that it resides within the womb of the minutest 
thing in the universe. To prompt and persuade and teach and enable 
man to sense this Truth of truths is the purpose of the lovely- 
frightful, half-responsive and half-enigmatic pageant of the universe. 

The world is the soul’s gymnasium. Attracting and thwarting, 
challenging and evading, cajoling and defying, a bait in one hand 
and a hook in the other, Mother Nature plays with man, Bringing 
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into the field an infinity of resources, she calls up the infinity of 
his hidden resistances. He strives awhile and then slackens; he sees 
success within reach and falls down dazed when stretching out the 
arm to grasp it. Now he seems to prevail and now he retreats, Never 
wholly winning and never fleeing from the battle, he carries on the 
wrestleplay with the universe from day to day and from hour to 
hour, ceaselessly, eternally. “For whose good? would ask Prof. 
Stace. To the players own good. To the onlookers good too. 
Are we not glad to live, even as we ask whether life has a purpose? 
Making new adventures and meeting new trials, Man the infinite- 
phased develops his own soul’s muscle and sinew, so to say: he 
goes on so building up his inner strength that one day the challenge 
of the world will be to him no trial at all. That strength is his 
new scale of values,—a new focal point for his eye. He has come 
to realize that the great mighty play of universal forces is 
after all a play: that comedy and tragedy are mixed in it so that 
the play may be of interest : that there are limits to the significance 
of the parts assumed in a stage-play: that to take things too 
seriously is to invite misery to oneself, —which again would be an 
extension of the play-illusion. The experienced actor creates illusions 
for others and is himself not subject to them. So is the man who, 
having observed what shadows our earth’s shows are, has learnt 
to value the real and the lasting above the apparent and the momen- 
tary. To him nothing really is but the One, the complex One, the my- 
riadshaped multimotional One. Nothing can infatuate him, nothing can 
frighten, nothing surprise, nothing enslave and nothing upset him 
He has thrown out the earthy toxins which make life a fitful fever 
for the soul. No more struggle for him: for he has passed beyond the 
barriers erected by the sense of Self. No more hate and no more 
anger for him: for he has transcended the seeming duality of 
being. No more for him the temptation to acquire and enjoy and 
possess: for he holds and shares all with all and through all. The 
pairs of opposites which divide and disturb life—good-and-evil, right- 
and-wrong, mine-and another’ss—are only for him who is conscious 
of the presence of some one beside himself in creation,—some 
possible rival or contestant to be feared. Whom can that man fear 
or hate who sees All as One, who finds himself in others and 
others in himself ? 

The little pleasures and brief joys which make life seem a worth- 
while business and renew our interest in it from moment to moment. 
and but for which there would be no incentive for our return to the 
struggle day after day. are but a foretaste of the Infinitude of the 
Good that lies hidden somewhere, possibly everywhere, for us to dis- 
cover for ourselves. Our happy experiences are the sea-spray blown 
towards us by the winds of the potencies of our own deeds (Karma) 
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from the boundless and invisible ocean of the Great Being (Brahman). 
That Great Being is the archetype of all that we value and hold dear 
in the universe—Truth and Goodness and Beauty and Power—includ- 
ing that vision of the Unity of various-seeming Things which can 
satisfy the query: “Is there a purpose in the Universe?” We are 
dwellers in the neighbourhood, so to speak, of an invisible forest- 
grove. We catch the fragrance of flowers wafted by the wind and think 
it a miracle and a mystery beause the trees and the creepers are not 
accessible to our eye. Love and life-hunger and the impulse for know- 
ledge are master-mysteries in the perennial mystery of life; and the 
science which can give us the key to them is not physics or phy- 
siology, but the science of soul-culture. It is the constant practice of 
the identification of oneself with the All. It is the personal realization 
of the oneness of individual life with life universal. This is subjective 
ethic, not objective logic. Let him, who would see into the heart of 
creation, first look into his own heart. 

The highest of joys is the joy of peace; and comes to him 
who has trained the inner to an attitude of indifference to the differen- 
ces in the outer, who has abolished for himself all sense of distinction 
between the inner and the outer, and to whom equanimity has become 
habitual by the long-sustained practice of the presence of the One- 
Without-a-Second everywhere and at all times. 

Triveni : Jan. 1952 
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MAHAKAVI VALLATHOL 
A Cosmopolitan Poet 


K. P.S. MENON 


Vallathol is universally acknowledged as the man who rescued 
Kathakali from oblivion. He is also known and acknowledged as a 
Mahakavi, a great poet. But there was another side to him. He 
was a cosmopolitan to his finger-tips. 

Vallathol was a patriot, but ‘his patriotism was not of the 
kind which Dr. Johnson called “the last refuge of a scoundrel.” 
He was no politician, though he adored Mahatma Gandhi. But 
Gandhiji was more than a politician. In his noble poem, “My 
Master”, Vallathol has described Gandhiji as a compound of Jesus 
Christ’s self-sacrifice, Sree Krishna’s righteousness, Gautama Buddha’s 
non-violence, Sankaracharya’s intellect, Harischandra’s truthfulness 
and Mohammad’s integrity. 

It was at the Vaikom Satyagraha that Vallathol met Gandhiji 
first. Gandhiji asked him whether he had taken to spinning. He 
said no. 

“Why not ?” asked Gandhiji. 

“Because a poet lives in a world of his own, the world of 
imagination. Not for him manual work. It is through his writings 
that he influences the people. ” 

“Tagore said so to me, too”, said Gandhiji gently. “Do you 
believe in Khadi?” asked Gandhiji. 

“Not only in Khadi, but in everyone of your teachings”, said 
Vallathol. And Vallathol’s poem, “Bapuji”, dealing with the last 
hours of Mahatma Gandhi and his funeral, is excruciating in its 
pathos. 

Vallathol was a socialist, not in any dogmatic sense but in 
the sense that he had a social sense. He observed the discards 
of society and used his gift of poetry as an instrument for healing 
them. In his poem, “The Purest of the Pure”, he showed how bizarre 
could be the working of the evil of untouchability which had crept 
into Hindu society. A house is on fire; its inmates run ‘hither and 
thither and rush to draw water from a well to put out the fire; 
but the high-caste owner of the well prevents them on the ground 
that at their touch the well might get polluted. 
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Vallathol’s vision penetrated beyond the borders of India. His 
travels to Europe, when he was in his ‘Sixties, gave a new dimension 
to his vision; and his fervent nationalism gave way to a benign 
internationalism. 

Vallathol was distressed by the inequality, injustice and oppres- 
sion in the world, which reached their climax, or had their Nemesis, 
in the two world wars. He took an interest in the World Peace 
Movement and attended its first sesion at Warsaw in 1950; and 
he visited Moscow in 1951 as a member of a Peace Mission. His 
visit to Moscow created a profound impression, and had an abiding 
influence on him He also visited a number of other European coun- 
tries with a Kathakali troupe from Kalamandalam. 

A tall lanky man in his “Seventies, an out-and-out “native” 
in his manners and mannerisms, completely deaf (Vallathol lost 
his hearing at the age of 30 and has written a poem called “Badhira 
Vilapam” or “Lament of the Deaf”, reminiscent of Milton’s poem 
on his blindness), Vallathol was somewhat of a phenomenon wher- 
ever he went. At the Peace Conference in Warsaw, he electrified 
his audience by reciting his poem, “Song of the Peasant.” This 
has been translated into some three dozen languages. At the com- 
memoration meeting on the occasion of the centenary of Vallathol’s 
birth, a representative of each of these States read the translation 
of Vallathol’s poem in his own language. 

It was, so to say, a proletarian song, but it was proletarianism 
with a difference. It was a typical Indian compound in which 
vehemence and non-violence, proletarianism and patriotism, were 
equally mixed. The essence of patriotism is pride in one’s own 
country and faith in its mission. In his “Song of the Peasants ` 
this element is harmoniously blended with burning indignation at 
the lot of the peasant. For example : 

To weave one’s livelihood out of other people’s woes, 

To erect lofty arches with others’ backbones, 

To build a flight of steps to heaven with others’ corpses, 

This, the land of Ahimsa, will never permit. 

This tusker, that is India, breaks its fetters, 

Not to run amuck, trampling the world under foot, 

But to lift up with its devoted trunk 

The suffering kindred trapped in pits. 

With all his fevent nationalism and internationalism, Vallathol 
remained at heart a Keralite. He was not afraid to be, or behave 
like a simple Keralite even while entertaining sophisticated 
foreigners. When a delegation of Russian writers, headed by 
Surkov, came to India, one place which they were anxious to see 
was Kalamandalam in Cheruthuruthi, which was established by 
Vallathol as a centre for the development of our indigenous arts and 
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culture. Vallathol received them in his loin cloth and gave them a 
typically Keralite reception. The food he served, too, was Keralite. 
It consisted of tender coconuts, sugarcane juice, fried bananas, 
gingelly cakes and other delicacies, and was typically Keralite in 
character. Nothing pleased, or would have pleased, the Russians 
better. 

“Let our minds thrill with pride at the name of India”, 
said Vallathol, “but let our blood course though our veins at 
the sound of Kerala.” Charity begins at home. So, to Vallathol, 
did poetry. But it did not end there. His poetry embraced all 
mankind so much so that the premier poet of Kerala has also 
an honoured place among universal poets. As  Harindranath 
Chattopadhyaya said : 

Immortals come but rarely to earth, 
And he was one of the Immortal Band. 
Triveni — Jan.- March 1982 
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THE ARTIST AND HIS AUDIENCE 
N. RAGHUNATHAN 


An interesting discussion has been going on ih the London 
weeklies for some time past, in the desultory fashion characteristic 
of such discussions, as to what influence, if any, the consciousness 
that he is addressing an audience exercises on a literary artist. It 
would be sheer pedantry to deny that such consciousness does exist 
in the case of every writer, even though he may not share Dr. 
Johnson’s downright view no man but a fool ever wrote except 
for money. No man, be he artist or journeyman, philosopher or 
haberdasher but craves for the approbation of his fellows and this 
craving within limits is undoubtedly healthy; an elementary proof 
of which is furnished by the fact that it is a universal sentiment. 
We are not concerned here with those types in whom this craving 
becomes an obsession. But it will be useful to investigate the 
psychological foundations of this satisfaction that comes from 
recognition and to determine whether it is in any way hostile to 
that integrity which is the mark of all Art. 

Here a digression may help. Dr. Alexander recently expressed 
the opinion that great art executes before it thinks. Sir Philip 
Hartog sought to controvert this by suggesting that a thought-mass 
must exist before it could be given expression to. He pointed out 
that when a bi-lingual person is confronted with an idea his brain is 
able to translate it immediately and effortlessly into either of the 
two languages known to him, which suggests that a thought-mass is 
antecedent to expression. It seems to us that the controversialists 
have here accidentally stumbled upon one of those fundamental 
distinctions that differentiate poetry from prose. Pure poetry is the 
Supreme type of that art which executes before it thinks. It is 
the spirit that moveth where it listeth ; the poet is but a medium, 
the reed through which the wind blows producing elfin music. 
The perfect poem exists in essence in the depths of his subconscious, 
waiting for his liberating voice just as the Adam lay buried in the 
blue-veined Carrara for Michael-Angelo’s liberating fingers. This 
is not to deny that there is conscious art in poetry—the greatest 
poets have also been great artists: but with them art is the hand- 
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maid of inspiration, the sculptor’s chisel that chips away the redun- 
dant marble. The essential genius of prose manifests itself in a 
different way. Here thought not merely precedes expression; it is 
its very anatomy. The essential elements of prose are architectonics 
based on fundamental brain-work, the rainbow hues of emotion 
and the undertone of spirit communing with itself as in a dream. 
A great prose style is that which renders the murmur of the spirit 
as purely and faithfully as it represents the panoply in which it is 
set. A useful definition of style (it makes no claim to precision or 
accuracy) would be that it is the vesture of personality. (Does not 
the Upanishad say “/savasyam Idam Sarvam’?) The style is the 
man in the sense that it is his natural mode of expression. One test 
of really good prose is that as one reads it aloud one seems to 
catch the continuous echo of a living voice with its individual timbre, 
strength and virginal integrity. But a man has moods and his voice 
has many corresponding inflections to express them to a nicety; 
so also with his style. It is in ignoring this fact that the mistake 
lies of those critics who would classify and confine style into water- 
tight compartments, Athenian, Corinthian and so on. A man’s 
prevailing mood, his temperament, may be such as to make one 
of them more germane to itself than the others; but it would be 
placing a restraint on the spirit of art which knows no such inhi- 
bitions, if it were to be contended that he should confine himself 
to one of these modes of expression. 

The prose-writer clothing his nucleus in flesh and blood is 
called upon to do many things—to embellish, to hide, to hang a 
transparent veil over the face of Reality. But that nucleus itself 
must never be lost sight of. Now, what is the nature of this 
nucleus, by a sure grasp of which a writer claims attention and by 
an adequate rendering of which he enlarges, as we hope to 
show, the bounds of the human spirit? To call it the central 
core of his personality would seem to carry the argument but a step 
further. It merely begets the question: What is personality and 
what is its relation to art? This is an issue too big to be raised 
by a side-wind as it were. We musi be content to indicate the 
answer with the brevity of a formula. Personality is expressed 
when a unique response is made to the significant facts of 
the world around us. The man in the street does not stop to analyse 
in his own case these responses or the nature of that personality 
of his which is the tuning fork from which they sound. There is 
aesthetic as well as philosophic truth in St. John’s vision of men as 
«ees walking. Intense awareness is the pre-requisite of all creative 
activity and that posits an individual stand-point, a realised self. We 
are such stuff as dreams are made of; but the artist in reporting his 
emotions and intuitions is circumstanced even as the most common 
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of us when we seck to rationalise the a-logical processes of a 
dream. There is the difficulty of establishing contact between 
different planes of experience as well as of managing the constantly 
shifting perspective which results from the mind, none too sure of 
itself, trying to adjust itself to this moving shadow show. 

But the dream-analogy affords some guidance here. It is 
a common experience that even in the most riotous dream the 
dreamer maintains a curious detachment; his essential self seems 
to stand aloof, cool, critical and comprehending; it is the witness 
surrounded by tumult on every side but unsoiled and incorruptible. 
This dream-ego has a meaning for us. Deep down in his own psyche 
every man can, if he so wills, discover that essential self, firm as a 
rock, of which this dream-image is but a faint reflection. All attempt 
at creative expression is but an assay by the individual mind of 
its universal experience on the touchstone of this real self. In poetry 
this happens as spontaneous combustion, in prose it comes about in 
conscious effort. From which it follows that this self is the auditor 
whose approval the artist must gain. Style, which as we have already 
suggested, is in its essence a living voice, could find fulfilment only 
if such an auditor were predicated. Nor is there need for any other. 
Indeed more than one, not to speak of a multitude, could only 
cause confusion, distracting the artist from his business of seeing 
life steadily and reporting it whole. For it is impossible for any of 
us to penetrate through the thick wall of personality, as Pater puts 
it, and hold true and direct communion with another soul, and 
the difficulty is repeated on a lower plane when the artist, in his 
effort to attune his vision to the supposed predilections of a hydra- 
headed audience, is forced to pose—than which there could be no 
greater sin against the light. We have thus come by a circuitous 
route to the point at which we started, with conclusion that an 
artist must, if he is not to stray from the path of rectitude, visualise 
an audience of only one, his own self. In this sense all art is 
rigorously subjective. 

An artist, then creates primarily for himself. But when his 
work kindles in others emotions and intuitions analogous to his 
own, though perhaps of a less intensity, he, being a man as well as 
an artist, finds comfort in this confirmation of the fact that core 
of his experince corresponds to something deep-seated in universal 
humanity. There his interest in his art as an objective entity begins 

- and ends. As for the reader, he has gained a compass wherewith 
= he may chart his own soul. The more he utilises it for independent 
investigation, the more meanings will he discover in the work of 
art which has sent him on this voyage of exploration. The sweetness 
in the mouth that great art leaves will on closer scrutiny be found 
to be manna distilled from is own soul. 

Triveni : Jan. - Feb. 1931 
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SHE WAS BREAKING STONE 


NIRALA 


She was breaking stone 
I saw her on the path of Allahabad. 


There was no shady tree 

under which she willingly sat, 
Black beauty in the bloom of youth, 
Bent eyes; absorbed in dear work, 
with a heavy hammer in hand, 
striking again and again, 

in front vista of trees, 

a magnificent attic. 


The ascending sun 

the summer days, 

the angry look of the day 

shot up the scorching summer-wind. 
The earth burnt like cotton 

the dust overspread, 

Almost midday set in. 

She was breaking stone. 


Seing me watching her, 

she looked once at that mansion, 
discontinuing the work. 

Finding none, 

gazed at me 

with the look of one 

who was beaten, 

but could not weep. 


I felt as if a mandolin was being played on, 
I heard the music I never had heard before. 
‘After a moment's pause 

she shivered, 

rolled down drops of sweat 


from her forehead, 

Getting engrossed in work again, 
as if she said — 

“I am breaking stone”. 


(Translated from Hindi by Dr. K.K. Sinha) 
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GAUTAMA BUDDHA, THE LIGHT OF ASIA 
SRI SWAMI RANGANATHANANDA 


A GREAT thinker has said that the history of the world is 
the history of its greatest men. This is especially true of India 
whose long history is filled with the life and work of some of the 
greatest men the world has ever seen. But the men whom India 
considers great are not kings and military conquerors like Alexander. 
Charlemagne, or Napoleon, but philosophers and thinkers like Sri 
Krsna, Bhagavan Buddha, and Sri Sankaracarya. These latter have 
also been conquerors, but of a different type. In the memorable 
words of Asoka, India’s conquest is through dharma or righteousness 
(Rock Edict 13) : 

“What has been obtained by this conquest (of dharma) creates 
affection. This affection is firmly established as it is won by conquest 
by dharina.... This rescript on dharma has been written for the 
purpose that my sons and great grandsons who will hear about 
my new conquests should not consider that further conquest is to 
be undertaken. If there has to be conquest, through weapons of 
war, let them take pleasure (after their victory) in peace and light 
cortective measures. They should consider that the only true con- 
quest is conquest by dharma.” 

They conquered through non-violence and love, and that 
love is enshrined in the grateful hearts of millions today. 

The Upanishads are the fountain-head of not merely the religion 
of India, but of her culture and philosophy as well. The great 
Sages of the Upanishads stand at the very dawn of history as the 
progenitors and inspirers of a culture and a civilization which. 
Starting like a little stream up in the mountains in the dim antiquity 
of the Vedas, has come down to us as the mighty river of Indian 
national life, enriched and ennobled by the valuable contributions 
of a brilliant galaxy of philosophers and thinkers of the first 
magnitude. The Indian of today. to whatever section he may belong, 
whether he knows it or not, is the inheritor of this rich heritage. 
And he is proud of the fact that this veritable Ganga of Indian 
culture has fertilized and nourished not only India, but lands far 
and near as well. 
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The first great personality who enriched Indian thought and 
life. after the sages of the Upanishads, was Bhagavan Sri Krsna. 
He stands as the great national leader, impressing every depart- 
ment of Indian life with his genius and personality. He is the 
unfailing source of inspiration for much of Indian mysticism, art. 
literature, and philosophy. And his great teaching to Arjuna con- 
tained in the Bhagavad-Gita, the Song Celestial, was the first attempt 
made in India to preach religion and philosophy to the people 
at large; and with Sri Krsna begins the evolution of a truly national 
culture and philosophy. In this he represents the liberal traditions 
of the Upanishads as opposed to the sacerdotalism of the earlier 
part of the Vedas. In the Gita he-opens the door of salvation to 
one and all. besides showing that all religions lead to the same 
goal (IX. 32, IV. 11): 

“Those that come to Me, O Arjuna, even if they be the most 
sinful. or be they women, Vaisyas, or Sudras—all attain to the 
highest Goal.” 

“Through whatever paths men come to Me, 1 receive them 
through those very paths. All paths, O Arjuna. which men follow. 
lead ultimately to Me alone.” 

The second great teacher who enriched Indian culture and 
who made Indian thought overflow its narrow geographical bounds 
is Gautama Buddha, the subject of the present sketch. With Buddha 
begins the story of that Greater India which fills the whole of the 
Asian continent with the sweetness and aroma of her spiritual 
contribution. 

Buddha exemplifies in his person the ideal man of the Upanishads 
and the man of steady wisdom of the Bhagavad-Gita. His life and 
character gave strength and vigour to many an earlier teaching and 
idea, and vitalized Indian society for more than a thousand years. 

It is a mistake to suppose that Buddha taught something 
absolutely new or anything hostile to the spirit of the existing 
philosophy and religion. It is more correct to hold that he taught 
a purer doctrine and expounded and exemplified a more positive 
philosophy of life than the prevailing ones of the day. True it is 
that he preached against the exclusiveness of caste and the excessive 
ritualism of the Vedic priesthood and taught a religion of moral 
and spiritual discipline. But, in this, the spiritual and philosophical 
tradition of India as enshrined in the Upanishads and the Gita was 
behind him. In the words of Sir E. Denison Ross, C.I.E., (Intro- 
duction to the Light of Asia by Sir Edwin Arnold, 1926, p. XID : 

“There was nothing absolutely new to the Indians in the 
teachings of Gautama, and his message could only be intelligible 
in its original form to the Hindus. The changes he made were in 
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either the cosmogony or the ritual of the Hindus, and could only 
appeal to those familiar with both.” 

Rhys Davids, another western scholar and student of Buddhism. 
also says (quoted by Sir E. Denison Ross, op. cit., p. XVID : 

“It is inaccurate to draw any hard and fast line between the 
Indian Buddhists and their countrymen of other faiths.” 


Sir Edwin Arnold, in the preface to his Light of Asia, points 
to the same truth when he says : 

“The mark of Gautama’s sublime teaching is stamped ineffacea- 
ble upon modern Brahmanism, and the most characteristic habits 
and convictions of the Hindus are clearly due to the benign influence 
of Buddha’s precepts.” 

It is not possible in the course of this short article to enter 
into any detail regarding the life of the blessed Teacher. But | 
would like to touch upon a few of the outstanding events of his 
long career and ministration. Born of King Suddhodana and Queen 
Maya of the Sakya clan in the city of Kapilavastu, we find young 
Siddhartha spending the early years of his life in his father’s palace 
in the customary fashion of the princes of those days. But there 
was something in him even then which made him the beloved of 
the people; for with the valour of the Kshathriya he combined true 
gentleness and humility of spirit. The father had great hopes of 
his son; for had not the astrologers told him that prince Siddhartha 
would become an emperor of the wide world? An emperor he 
became, but not like Alexander or Napoleon; but a Svarat—a 
master of his passions and of himself first, and then a ruler of 
the heart of men. And in this transformation is contained all the 
romance of the life of the Buddha. 

Siddhartha was married to princess Yasodhara, and to. them 
was born the young prince, Rahula. King Suddhodana took every 
means to make the life of his son gay and happy; but the great 
future whispered to the young prince his mission in life, and the 
stark reality of life presented before him the painful scenes of 
suffering, sickness, and death, and the joyous visions of renunciation 
and enlightenment. With a resolution possible only for a true 
Kshathriya, Prince Siddhartha left the securities and luxuries of his 
home and palace, and his pre-monastic name of Siddhartha as well, 
and wandered forth into the wide world in quest of the highest 
truth and the peace that passeth understanding. For many years 
he struggled and searched; now following this sect, now that, 
wandering from place to place, until at last he came to Gaya, in 
modern Bihar; and, finding the place beautiful and serene, he sat 
down under a Bodhi tree, resolved not to move till the highest 
truth was found (Lalitavistara, XIX. 57) : 
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Ihasane susyatu me sariram 
tvagasti mamsam pralayam ca yatu; 
Aprapya bodhim bahukalpadurlabham 
naivasanat kayam atah calisyate— 

“Let my body wither away in this seat, let it be reduced to 
mere skin, flesh, and bones, but I shall not move an inch from 
hence till the highest enlightenment is gained.” 

Sitting cross-legged in meditation under the sacred tree, 
Gautama’s mind rose to the height of contemplation and of ecstasy. 
and with the passing of every successive watch of the night, fold 
after fold of the garment of Truth was unveiled till the dawn found 
the naked Truth revealed (Light of Asia, p. 130) : 

...The spirit of our Lord 

Lay potent upon man and bird and beast. 
Even while he mused under the Bodhi-Tree, 
Glorified with the conquest gained for all, 
And lightened by a light greater than day’s. 

Gautama became Buddha, the Enlightened One. And he rose 
from ‘his seat with a shout of joy, for he had attained insight into 
the meaning of life and existence (ibid., pa 131) : 

Many a house of life 

Hath held me seeking ever him who wrought 
These prisons of the senses, sorrow-fraught, 
Sore was my ceaseless strife. 

But now, 

Thou builder of this tabernacle—thou ! 

I know thee! Never shalt thou build again 
These walls of pain, 

Nor raise the roof-tree of deceits, nor lay 
Fresh rafters on the clay; 

Broken thy house is, and the ridge-pole split! 
Delusion fashioned it! 

Safe pass I thence Deliverance to obtain. 

Gautama had attained Deliverance and Enlightenment; but 
now the question arose in his mind whether he was to keep this 
wisdom to himself or broadcast it so as to redeem the suffering 
world. After an intense mental struggle, he decided to share the 
new-found treasure with one and all—bahujana hitaya, bahujana 
sukhaya—-for the good of the many, for the happiness of the many— 
and thus achieved a greater renunciation than the one he had 
attained by leaving the princely life. With this assurance and resolve, 
he proceeded to the holy city of Varanasi, where he first ‘turned’ 
the Wheel of the Dharma. And for the next forty years, he 
wandered from place to place, meeting all classes of people, from 
prince to peasant, wiping the widow’s tears and assuaging the 
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orphan’s wails, imparting wisdom to all and gathering a large number 
of disciples and followers. He charged his disciples (Dhammapada, 
quoted by Sister Nivedita in The Master as I Saw Him, p. 257): 

Go forward without a path! 

Fearing nothing, caring for nothing, 

Wander alone, like the rhinoceros! 

Even as the lion. not trembling at noises, 

Even as the lotus-leaf unstained by the water. 

Do thou wander alone, like the rhinoceros! 

The words of the Master carried a freshness and a vigour 
which appealed to the better minds of the day, and his adoption of 
the language of the people as a vehicle of expression helped in 
the spread of his thoughts and ideas. His wide heart embraced one 
and all. the afflicted and the despised. After a long career of 
benevolent ministration, the Blessed One passed away at Kusinagara, 
in the northern part of the Indian state of Uttar Pradesh, in the 
year 543 B.C. 

The Dharma of the Lord contiuned to spread, thanks to the 
activities of the Sangha or monastic Order. It rescued the national 
mind from the intellectual confusion of the age by elevating the 
people morally and spiritually, and it ushered in the age of Asoka, 
which may be called the brightest period in India’s history. The 
spread of Buddha-dharma under Asoka is one of the most instructive 
chapters of world’s history. Asoka’s relinquishment of war and ali 
forms of violence as an instrument of state policy is the only 
example of its kind in all history; and this great example has a 
deep significance for us today in the context of the second world 
war which humanity is waging against each other. Through his 
numerous edicts inscribed on rocks and pillars, Asoka helped the 
spread of the message of love, tolerance, and service. He sent out 
bands of monks to spread the noble Dharma far and near, and 
for the next thousand years this activity continued to be the main 
aspect of India’s foreign policy. In a special sense, Emperor Asoka 
was instrumental in making Gautama the Buddha, the Light of 
Asia. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru quotes the following wellknown 
tribute of H.G. Wells to the memory of Asoka (Glimpses of World 
History, Letter 24) : 

“Amidst the tens of thousands of names of monarchs that 
crowd the columns of history, their majesties and graciousnesses 
and serenities and royal highnesses and the like, the name of Asoka 
shines, and shines almost alone, a star. From Volga to Japan his 
name is still honoured. China, Tibet, and even India, though it has 
left his doctrine, preserve the tradition of his greatness. More living 
men cherish his memory today than have ever heard the names of 
Constantine and Charlemagne.” 
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In concluding his great work on Karma-Yoga, Swami Viveka- 
nanda gives the following tribute to the character and personality 
of Bhagavan Buddha (Complete Works, Vol. 1, Eleventh Edition, 
pp. 116-18) : 

“Let me tell you in conclusion a few words about one man 
who actually carried this teaching into practice. That man is Buddha. 
He is the one man who ever carried this into perfect practice. 
All the prophets of the world. except Buddha, had external motives 
to move them to unselfish action. The prophets of the world, with 
this single exception, may be divided into two sets, one set hold- 
ing that they are incarnations of God come down on earth, and the 
other holding that they are only messengers from God; and both 
draw their impetus for work from outside, expect reward from 
outside, however highly spiritual may be the language they use. 
But Buddha is the only prophet who said, “I do not care to know 
your various theories about God. What is the use of discussing 
all the subtle doctrines about the soul. Do good and be good. And 
this will take you to freedom and to whatever truth there is.” 
He was, in the conduct of his life, absolutely without personal 
motives; and what man worked more than he? Show me in history 
one character who has soared so high above all. The whole 
human race has produced but one such character, such high 
philosophy, such wide sympathy. This great philosopher, preaching 
the highest philosophy, yet had the deepest sympathy for 
the lowest of animals, and never put forth any claims for himself. 
He is the ideal karma-yogi, acting entirely without motive, and 
the history of humanity shows him to have been the greatest man 
ever born; beyond compare the greatest combination of heart and 
brain that ever existed, the greatest soul-power that has ever been 
manifested. He is the first great reformer the world has seen. He 
was the first who dared to say, “Believe not because some old 
manuscripts are produced, believe not because it is your national 
belief, because you have been made to believe it from childhood; 
but reason it all out, and after you have analysed it. then if you 
find that it will do good to one and all, believe it, live up to it, and 
help others to live up to it.’ He works best who works without 
any motive, neither for money, nor for fame, nor for anything else; 
and when a man can do that, he will be a Buddha, and out of 
him will come the power to work in such a manner as will transform 
the world. This man represents the very highest ideal karma-yoga.” 

All through the teachings of the Blessed One there is a constant 
insistence on right conduct based on true understanding. The aim 
of life is to develop a perfect character. Buddha referred to himself 
as an example of this attainment which is open to all, and never 
laid any special claims to divinity or godhood for himself. Religion. 
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according to Buddha, does not consist in mere performance of 
ritual or propitiation of deities, but it consists in the struggle to 
achieve self-possession and peace. In his last discourse addressed 
to Ananda. just before his passing away, Buddha summed up his 
teachings in the following beautiful words : 

“Therefore. O Ananda! be ye lamps unto yourselves. Betake 
yourselves to no external refuge. Hold fast to the Truth as a lamp. 
Hold fast as a refuge to the Truth... Herein, O mendicants, a 
brother continues as to the body, so to look upon the body that 
he remains strenuous, self-possessed, and mindful, having over- 
come both the hankering and the dejection common in the world. 
And in the same way as to feelings, ...moods,...ideas, he continues 
so to look upon each that he remains strenuous, self-possessed, 
mindful, having overcome both the hankering and the dejection 
common in the world. And whosoever, Ananda, either now or after 
I am dead. shall be a lamp unto themselves, and a refuge unto 
themselves, shall betake themselves to no external refuge, but holding 
fast as their refuge to the Truth, shall look not for refuge to 
anyone besides themselves—it is they, Ananda, among my Bhikkus, 
who shall reach the very topmost height—but they must be anxious 
to learn.” 

Let me conclude this short sketch with the following exhortation 
of Buddha as given in the Dhammapada (Il. 1, 4, and 5): 

“Wakefulness is the way to immortality; heedlessness is the 
way to death; those who are wakeful die not, the heedless are 
already dead. Continuously increasing is the glory of him who is 
wakeful, who has aroused himself, and is vigilant, who performs 
blameless deeds, and acts with becoming consideration, who restrains 
himself and leads a righteous life. Let such a one, rousing himself 
to wakefulness by the restraint and subjugation of himself. make 
for himself an island which no flood can engulf.” 
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THE SEA’S EMBRACE 


JEAN BOUTHIER 


The weight of love. to be minted 
transported by the heart 
from one equinox to the other 


causes cordage to snap and set the freight adrift 


Look through one eye at the projected sketch 
of a boatdock soldered to the shore 
which a wave recovers: a moment melts 


Look as amazed as a lover, suspended 
over hali-parted flesh which he offers to kiss 


Gold of the bosom transmuted, into a visceral wave 
to the point where the belly pledges to keep fleece aquiver 


Such dedication may be read in every armpit 
Spasms of desire stagger the embrace 

By its gradual ebb the sea is linked to pleasure 
and the vein of sex to running surf, withdrawal 


The gift of self the gift of life 
brief somersault of unity 
when bodies are lowered in extreme gratitude. 


Translated from French by 
Agnes Soiitacopoulou-Skina and Ann Rivers 
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SALUTATIONS TO RAMAKOTISWARA RAU 
The Founder - Editor of “Triveni” 


DR. B. GOPALA REDDI 


I am delighted to learn that Triveni is issuing its Diamond 
Jubilee number shortly. It is a glorious occasion for any magazine 
to bring out a Diamond Jubilee number. Since I was present at the 
inaugural function and followed its career these sixty years, I am 
happy to record some of my reminiscences. 

The founder-editor, Kolavennu Ramakotiswara Rau, was my 
teacher in the Andhra Jateeyakalasala, Machilipatnam, in 1923. He 
was an excellent teacher of history. I was one of his favourite 
students. He was fond of me and wished me well when I left for 
Viswa-Bharati in 1924. Earlier, he was in Swarajya, an English daily 
founded by Tanguturi Prakasam. Our mutual affection and regard 
grew as years rolled by until Rau’s death after a brief illness. 

In 1937, when I became a Madras Minister, K.R.R. warmly 
congratulated me and wished me every success. K. Brahmananda 
Reddy’s elder brother. Venkata Reddy, was elected to the Madras 
Assembly from Narasaraopeta Constituency. He died prematurely 
causing a vacancy in the Assembly. Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya 
was ihen President of the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee 
and selected K.R.R. for the vacancy. As a Minister, I took per- 
mission of the then Premier, Rajagopalachari and participated in 
the election campaign for three days extensively. He won with 
a comfortable majority. I was happy, as his student, to campaign 
for him, ensuring his great success. His tenure in the Assembly 
was only for a short period, as the ministry resigned in October, 
1939 due to the dragging of India by the British Government into 
the vortex of the second war. 

Later we were co-prisoners in Tanjore jail, when Quit-India 
movement was sweeping over the country. He never tolerated 
untidiness. He used to be emotionally upset whenever something 
went wrong in the jail. Outside too, he was cleanly dressed. He 
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loved orderliness and grace in whatever he undertook. That was 
amply reflected in Triveni We were good associates and our 
mutual regard and affection never showed a decline. We met 
occasionally and I never failed to call on him, whenever I visited 
his home-town, Narasaraopet. 

His biggest achievement was in founding Triveni. In 
December 1927, at the time when the Congress was meeting in 
Madras under the presidentship of Dr. M.A. Ansari, he launched 
his Triveni. At a hotel in Parasuwakam in the presence of forty 
and odd friends, he explained the aims and objects of his venture, 
followed by lunch. 

The first issue was a sumptuous volume, neatly printed and 
with an elegant appearance. That was a dream fulfilled and he 
looked very happy on that occasion. It contained a facsimile 
letter written by Gandhiji to Maganti Bapineedu on the demise 
of his beloved wife, Annapurnamma who donated all her gold 
bangles to Gandhiji when he visited Eluru. It was a touching letter 
and Bapineedu became known through the sacrifice of his deceased 
wife. 

That was the beginning of K.R.R’s saga of his joy and dif- 
ficulties. The little bank balance was exhausted and began to 
cause anxiety. 

He toured all over the Telugu districts and visited the city 
of Madras, where he established several personal contacts. 
K. Chandrasekaran, who recently passed away, was a scholar and 
took personal interest and helped K.R.R. in all possible ways. 
For a while he established several contacts in the city of Bangalore. 
Anxiety and perseverance chased him and pushed him to many 
a difficult situation. He never accepted defeat and went on with 
a bundle of anxious responsibilities. He was prepared to take any 
tisk in keeping up Triveni. He never spared any pains to keep 
the flag flying. It is no exaggeration if I say he became a martyr 
in the battle of Triveni. Mentally and physically it became a burden 
too heavy for him to bear. When he went to prison in 1942, his friends 
Niltoor Srinivasa Rao, K. Sampathgiri Rao and others published 
Triveni from Bangalore. After his release from prison, K.R.R. 
migrated to Bangalore and continued running the journal. Then 
Bhavaraju Narasimha Rao brought it to Machilipatnam (1950) and 
now C.V.N. Dhan joined him and is bringing it out from Guntur. 

Now, on the occasion of the Diamond Jubilee, I recollect the 
financial cyclones it passed through before it could reach the 
safe port of sixty years. He drank the Halahala and bequeathed 
to the posterity the nectar of his votive offering, the Triveni. At 
Triveni in Allahabad, we see the Ganga and Jamuna, but we do 
not see the underlying current of Swaraswati. We see K.R.R. and 
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the Triveni. But we do not see the underlying Saraswati of anxiety 
and struggle. The Triveni we see is really the Triveni at Prayaga. 
I salute him on this sacred occasion. Long before leaders spoke 
of national integration and the Sahitya Acadamy was born, Triveni 
tried to reflect the trends of Indian languages. He preferred trans- 
lations of the best in our languages, so that the States could under- 
stand each other, while not neglecting original literary articles. 

Triveni came out through many hurdles. The undaunted spirit 
of K.R.R. kept the lamp burning. 

The motif of Triveni was to interpret the Indian Renaissance 
in its manifold aspects and draw together cultured men and women 
in all lands and establish fellowship of the spirit. K.R.R. succeeded 
in realising his dream to a large extent. I pay my tribute to 
him for his services and sacrifices. He made valuable contacts and 
friendships. He must be feeling happy as his mission is being 
carried on by Bhavaraju Narasimha Rao and C.V.N. Dhan. 

I appeal to the new management to keep the waters flowing, 
to keep the lamp burning and the flag flying and continue the 
mission shining for a long -time. 

Once again, I offer my salutations to K. Ramakotiswara Rau 
on this memorable occasion and wish the new management every 
success. 
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MR. S. SATYAMURTHI 
KHASA SUBBA RAO 


Mr. Satyamurthi is the symbol of a terrific struggle in the 
politics of our time, the struggle of the proud poor man ambitious 
for leadership and distinction. Gandhism has made us familiar 
with ascetic modes of rendering public service; and by abstemious- 
ness, leading a simple life, giving up income, spinning, starting an 
Ashram or going to jail, some have managed to build great political 
reputations. Mr. Satyamurthi too tried his hand at some of these; 
he too has been drawn into the vortex of Gandhian politics. But 
his temperament does not respond with ease to the strain imposed by 
Gandhian ideology. 

He is primarily a dialectician. He loves speech and debate. He 
rejoices in the excitement of hot controversies, Forensic triumphs 
are his constant delight. He is thrilled by rose garlands and the 
adulation of crowds. He loves limelight and enjoys having a lot of 
incense burnt in front of him. He is a parliamentarian of exceptional 
ability, and he is in his element in the atmosphere of legislatures 
where interpellations and points of order provide him with delicious 
opportunities for the display of his skill. He thas expensive tastes 
and a keen relish for the enjoyments that money can buy. Had 
he been born with a silver spoon in his mouth, he would have 
taken fortune by storm, risen to any eminence, and attained perfect 
happiness and contentment. The stress of having to earn a liveli- 
hood has been ‘his undoing. 

Plebian means reacting on patrician tastes rarely fail to work 
a revolution on character. The rewards of political life take a long 
time to arrive and those who aspire for them must have ample 
means of their own if the voice of scandal is not to work its 
havoc on their good name. The power given to the vote has brought 
a lot of canvassing into politicians’ lives; and canvassing is a pretty 
expensive business. And there are also side- shows to be staged; 
tours, parties, dinners and conferences to be attended to. Expensive 
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entertainment constitutes no mean part of what is called propaganda. 
Even to be invited to a function has its embarrassments to the 
poor. For, independence of spirit to the extent of not being ashamed 
of poverty in any form is given but to a very few, and the misery 
of the sensitive who cannot afford the luxuries their hearts hanker 
after, knows no bounds. When they are constrained to walk for 
lack of bus fare they have to pretend that it is for the benefit of 
their health. There are very few annoyances comparable to the 
necessity of having to trudge to the grand entrance of a fashionable 
place of entertainment which fellow invitees reach in resplendent 
cars, but it is a constant and harassing experience of all whose 
public importance lacks the valuable support of a comfortable bank 
balance. In every kind of allegiance to the insidious influence of 
money-power, there is snobbery: and it is generally expressed in 
the defence extended to standards of propriety prescribed by wealth. 
It-has taken a heavy toll of politicians’ independence in our midst. 
Much of the shabby gentility seen everywhere is its handiwork. We 
owe to it the choice of rich candidates of poor merit for high 
electoral honour in preference to poor candidates of rich merit. 

Mr. Satyamurthi has for years maintained an unequal struggle 
for supremacy in a political game played with dice heavily loaded 
in favour of the rich. He seems to have developed a technique of 
his own for getting even with all challengers in the handicapped 
game. He has received perhaps the roughest buffetings that have 
ever fallen to the lot of a political aspirant. But through them all 
he has managed to survive, with head well raised above the water's 
level, and even to keep on swimming. 

It cannot be said that he has reaped an adequate harvest 
for the time and energy given to public life. He has missed many 
prizes. Deft hands, suddenly coming to the fore from somewhere, 
have quietly pushed him aside when power and supreme leadership 
seemed to be in sight. He must have had his bitter disappointments. 
But no chagrin at ill-usage has ever made the slightest breach in 
his steadfast devotion to Congress which, ever since he joined it, 
he has stuck to with unwavering loyalty. He is quite unlike so 
many political turncoats of our time who change their creeds with 
the turn of the weather and are ardent Congressmen today and 
hot gospellers of anti- Congress cults tomorrow, coming in with 
hopes of appointments and departing when disappointed. Early 
in life. on the very threshold of adolescence. he made deliberate 
choice of politics for a career and selected Congress for his shrine 
and he has never once turned back. On many an occasion he could 
have had a comfortable job had he wished, but the blandishments 
of bureaucratic office have had no power to tempt his soul. He has 
given to Congress a lifetime off service comparable to the deep 
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worship of religious devotees at the altar of some venerated deity. 
Not once has he attacked colleagues in public. The value of the 
restraint is enhanced by his capacity for realistic political thought, 
as likely to arouse stormy hostility at first as it has invariably been 
followed by eventual acceptance in the end. Mr. Satyamurthi has 
thus often proved to be an advance signal for approaching changes 
of front in Congress policy, but rarely has he received any appre- 
ciation for these repeated manifestations of insight. He was an 
advocate of Council entry when “No-change” was the prevailing 
creed. He pleaded for office-acceptance when obstruction from 
within was the motto of Congress politics. Both council-entry and 
office-acceptance ‘have since come into their own, but a heavy price 
was paid by Mr. Satyamurthi in paving the way for it, in the shape 
of attacks from all and sundry arraigning him on the score of 
inconsistency. Consistency has been described by Schopenhaur as 
the hobgoblin of little minds. Mr. Satyamurthi has revealed political 
aptitude by not being afraid to be inconsistent or advocate changes 
in advance of the general preparedness of public opinion for them. 
To be proved right in the sequel and yet desist from truimphant 
vendetta, this is quite different from enduring adverse criticism for 
proved fallacies. Mr. Satyamurthi’s ardent faith in the Congress 
is indeed a thing of beauty to be admired. 

Yet he suffers from temperamental limitations rather out of 
accord with some of the inflexible injunctions of the Congress creed. 
There is a deep grain of conservatism in his nature and his faith 
in Brahminism is a challenge to the non-communal outlook enjoined 
on Congressmen. Orthodoxy in social and religious matters is in 
Mr. Satyamurthi’s blood and vain have been his efforts to shake 
it off. He is steeped in the culture of the Ramayana and is a profound 
believer in the supremacy of Sanskrit learning. He is a hedonist 
fond of dress and good living and has an insatiable love of music. 
Privations make him chafe and he is apt to lapse into fussiness 
and vain display when charged with high and important public 
functions. These are the weaknesses, driven to the point of dis- 
equilibrium, of a man condemned to lifelong repression of the 
natural impulses of a highly sentitive and emotional temperament, 
and they emphasise the need in our midst for some considerate 
and munificent Rockfeller to endow a fund for keeping hardworking 
and talented politicians above all want. 

Mr. Satyamurthi is one of the most hardworking of South 
India’s politicians. He is quite methodical in his public work. 
He combines with diligence exceptional abilities as a speaker and 
debater and he is at his best in quick exchanges of wit and raillery 
during question hour in the Assembly. His gifts have not however 
kept pace with the demands of time and a certain staleness is 
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visible in his recent expositions. Often mannerisms take the place 
of fresh original thought, and on most occasions when he speaks, 
you can be sure of thse ubiquitous fellows, Tom,Dick and Harry, 
being dragged in to emphasise some point of derision. With all his 
disabilities and deficiencies, Mr. Satyamurthi is one of the three to 
whom belongs, more than to all others, the credit for having 
moulded the public life of Tamil Nadu unto unshakable Congress- 
mindedness. His remarkable resilience of spirit deserves very high 
tribute. The tempers of leaders are wont to rise and fall according 
as they receive praise or blame. But in the midst of an ocean of 
unfriendly carpings, Mr. Satyamurthi has contrived to keep his 
good humour unsullied and himself ever ready for further onslaughts 
against the bureaucracy’s sway. He has rendered public service 
of immense value for very poor recompense, and often in the 
teeth of attacks and vilification. 


DOOM 


(P. K. JOY) 


On the unswept thick layer of 
dust on the wide walkway 
leading from the gate to the veranda 
and even on the veranda 
you can see only one person’s footprints, 
deep distinct impressions. 
They are mine, of the lone visitor to 
this huge establishment, 
of which I’m in charge. 
There are four large establishments 
on this broad street in the city : 
a Pub, a Poronography Parlour, a Cinema 
and a Rare Books Library. 
Police controls the milling customers’ entry 
into the first three, 
while in the fourth I, the lone 
human present, 
sadly sit at the entrance and sleep 
all day long, 
to be disturbed only by rats 
which occasionally come out of the costly book shelves 
and scamper across my feet, squeaking 
and heralding “Doom of Letters in the Human World.” 


(Translated from Malayalam 
by the Poet himself) 
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SRI AUROBINDO’S SAVITRI : PETALS OF LOTUS 


M. P. PANDIT 


The Lotus is a symbol of a blossomig consciousness, with 
each petal emanating a beauty and joy of its own at the touch 
of the Rays of Light. Sri Aurobindo’s Savitri is such a many- 
splendoured epic with an inexhaustible appeal. In his alchemic 
touch the simple story of Savitri-Satyavan in the Mahabharata 
extolling the virtue of conjugal fidelity has been turned into a 
prophetic vision of the conquest of Death for man by the Divine 
Grace. 

In this poem running into nearly 24,000 lines- perhaps the 
longest epic in English literature-Sri Aurobindo lays bare many 
a mystery that is of moment to all of us. He traces the evolution 
of the world across long stretches of time, from the most primitive 
times to the present age of the intellect and draws a graph of the 
gpiritual possibilities of man leading to the advent of a veritable 
Satya Yuga, the Age of Truth. 

He describes how the awakened man is prodded by his higher 
Nature to discover first the divinity in himself and then extend his 
consciousness to embrace the whole of the universe. His mind 
becomes one with the universal Mind, his heart beats in unison 
with the hearts of his fellowmen. He comes to embody in himself 
both the static poise of the Self and the dynamic action of divine 
Power, devatmashakti, and he labours to fashion a new world of 
beauty and joy for the delectation of the Divine in manifestation. 
In the process he opens himself to the action of the higher planes 
of existence, the worlds of Mind. Life, Gods, Self, Light, Sat-Chit- 
Ananda and becomes a channel for the overt establishment of their 
powers on the wondrous soil of Mother Earth. 

What is the truth of these higher worlds of which the Upanishad 
speaks ? Are the pranamaya loka, the manomaya, the vijnanamaya, 
the anandamaya lokas only picturesque imaginations or metaphysical 
concepts or are they actual worlds as concrete as our material 
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world, the annamaya? Sri Aurobindo devotes a large portion of 
of his epic to present a geography of the occult universe which 
may not be seen but is nevertheless felt and experienced in its 
impacts and interventions in our lives. This is the most authentic 
exposition of the supra-terrestrial universe, amazing in its detail, 
that mankind has received so far. Sri Aurobindo keeps close to 
the traditions of ancient Indian Wisdom and Experience, the Semitic 
legacy of occult knowledge and practice, in delineating the progress 
of the Godward pilgrim across the seven worlds hallowed by 
Revelation and confirmed by the high experience and realisation of 
the Seers and Adepts across the pages of history. The poet under- 
lines the precise manner in which these worlds, based on independent 
principles, are interlinked and focussed in the being of man. He 
gives an inspiring vision of man as the intended embodiment of the 
manifesting Godhead in the fullness of time. In this rational persen- 
tation the occult ceases to be occult; it communicates itself as a 
fact of verifiable experience and enables man to acquire fuller 
control over the movements of his own life. The reader realises 
that all his obvious limitations and imperfections are not permanent 
features of earthly existence; his liberation and perfection wait 
upon his choice. He has only to break out of his ego-shell and 
join in the stream of evolution that is breaking out of the frontiers 
of the Mind. 

A number of profound themes always relevant to practical 
life are dwelt upon. Why is there pain and suffering in this world ? 
Why do innocent persons have to suffer for no fault of their own ? 
Is it possible to know things beforehand ? and if possible, is that 
advisable ? The Seer asks : i 

What help is in prevision to the driven ? 

Safe doors cry opening near, the doomed pass on. 

A future knowledge is an added pain, 

A torturing burden and a fruitless light.... 

Why do even Messengers of God have to suffer the cross ? 

He who would save the race must share its pain.... 

The great who came to save this suffering world.... 

Must pass beneath the yoke of grief and pain. 

What is Fate ? 

Fate, child of past energies. 

Man can accept his fate, he can refuse. 

What is the truth of prayer? Is it effective ? Listen : 

A prayer, a master act, a king idea 

Can link man’s strength to a transcendent Force. 

And of course there are telling passages on the Problem of 
Evil, the truth of Maya, the call of Nirvana. There are helpful 
descriptions of the states of the soul in its journey to the world of 
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Peace after leaving the physical scene. All through the community 
of fellowship between the creatures of earth, pilgrims of the Spirit, 
the luminous inhabitants of the heavens, is kept to the fore. Highly 
interesting is the role of the Asuras, Titans, the dark children of 
the universal Creatrix in the evolution of the world. 

In narrating the origins of the universe from different angles 
of vision and experience, tracing the history of the psychological 
man from his roots in the dark soil of Inconscience to the emerging 
states of full-fledged consciousness, describing the cycle of the 
six seasons in Nature, embodying the multiple rasas of life, 
reflecting the temper and the idiom of the present technological 
age, Sri Aurobindo fulfills the classic requirements of a Mahakavya, 
in an eminently pleasing manner. 

And what is the message of Savitri to the modern world ? 

to feel love and onzness is to live. 


AN INITIATION 


M. P. VINOD 


Creaking cot 
sucking kisses 

moans escaping 
half-closed doors 
(The moon laughs 
from above) 

You this side 

circa thirteen 
tossing sleepless 

ma and pa 

in the room across 

Thoughts race 

stumble fall 

Your grip loosens 

the image falls 

shattering into pieces 

The stir an aching 

A silent call 

reaching out into the dark 

in vain 

Hands stray 

An initiation 

The search begins. 
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JOURNALISTS AS LITERARY ARTISTS 


V. SIVARAMAKRISHNAN 


The tyro set to launch himself into the tantalizing world of 


Indian (English) journalism of today will certainly do well to go 


by the advice, “live always in the best company when you read.” 
He has God’s plenty to lay his hands on when he wants to read 
but one is not sure if he has any models to go by when he puts 
pen to paper. Professional competence there is ‘but distinctive 
literary craftsmanship is scarce. The all-pervasive sense of hurry 
and ‘bustle smothers the sparkling phrase and the purple patch. 
And more to the point, there is no inducement to pursue excellence 
in writing when there is a steady, not wholy inevitable, degeneration 
in the study of English as a language. The politician with his false 
pride, fumbling with his papers and speaking in Hindi at the 
United Nations, is a symbol of this degeneracy. Even if there is 
nothing slipshod about much of present-day writing, there is about 
it a certain colourlessness and a marked lack of coherence in 
thought and consistency in style. If there is no distinctive style, 
it is no good looking for the man behind a piece of writing. One 
does not search for the black cat in the dark room when it is 
not there. 

The aspiring youngster of the early decades of this century 
was a lot more fortunate than our tyro. He could look for his 
mentors and seek to light his candle in their lamp. He might not 
have succeeded fully but he would have gained through sheer 
perseverance a sensitiveness to language. He would have imbibed 
a passion for the best that is known and thought in the world. 
With men of sweetness and light as his idols, he would have 
cultivated a refined taste. Two of them, who had enriched the 
pages of “Triveni”, are entitled to our remembrance as the journal 
puts on a diamond - studded crown. 

No two men presented a greater study in contrast than 
N. Raghunathan (N.R.) and M. Chalapati Rau (M.C.), though both 
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distinguished themselves as journalists non-pareil, each in his own 
way. Raghunathan was the elder of the two by 15 years and 
passed away in October 1983, five months before M.C’s death. 
Nothing was so typical of them as M.C. making his bow with an 
article in “Triveni,” in the early Thirties, on John Masefield, and 
Raghunathan translating into English the Valmiki Ramayana (in 
three volumes) in the Eighties. 

If M.C. chose to call himself an “atheist, socialist and 
vegetarian,’ Raghunathan left no one in doubt that he was a 
traditionalist and an individualist. If the one, with his atheistic 
propensities, had no use for the Vedic lore and the Puranic tales, 
the other set much store by them and lost no opportunity to 
proclaim the values they embodied. If the one upheld, out of his 
socialist convictions, the importance of state regulation of produc- 
tion and distribution, the other would brook no interference by the 
State in individual activity. (“A pluralistic society is the indispensable 
safeguard of democratic freedom.) Tf the one favoured trade 
unionism even among journalists belonging to an “intellectual” 
profession, the other tirelessly, and in the teeth of opposition, argued 
for professional independence from any kind of “ism.” Both differed 
in their temperament, outlook and ideology. But both had a common 
background as students of English literature and had a rare 
mastery of that language. Their writings had an astonishingly wide 
range, spread over the crucial decades of India’s freedom struggle. 
and both earned a secure niche for themselves in the history of 
Indian journalism. 

The writings of both in the newspapers to which they were 
attached for the major part of their lives, “The Hindu” in one case 
and the “National Herald” in the other, were anonymous though 
discerning readers could easily detect their hand. Raghunathan 
reserved all his resources of wit and sarcasm for his weekly column 
“Sotto Voce”. in “Swatantra (and later “Swarajya”) under the 
pseudonym “Vighneswara.” He wrote the causerie for thirteen long 
years, almost without interruption, from 1946 to 1959. While making 
the timeless topical and fitting ancient saws into modern instances. 
he sought “to examine current ideas and developments in the light 
of those basic purposes and abiding values that one finds if he 
cares to look behind the superficies of modern life in the age-long 
culture and way of the Indian people.” 

Chalapathi Rau, too, wrote a column, though not at a stretch 
over long years in the “Hindustan Times”, the “National Herald” 
and the” Shankar's Weekly” under several pseudonyms, notably 
as “Magnus.” His forte was satire and he drew liberally from his 
prodigious knowledge of European and British history. If only to 
illustrate thar journalism need not be just “literature in a hurry” 
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and journalists need not be looked upon as “just journeymen”, 
three aspects of their writings may well be examined, namely their 
attitude to prose, poetry and the profile art. 

Raghunathan had a rather exalted view of the “other harmony” 
of prose. A great prose style, according to him “renders the murmur 
of the spirit as purely as it represents the panoply in which it is 
set.” For him. the essential elements of prose were “architectonics 
based on fundamental brain-work, the rainbow hues of emotion and 
the undertone of spirit communing itself as in a dream! It caught 
“the continuous echo of a living voice with its individual timbre, 
strength and virginal integrity.” He would agree with Sir Herbert 
Read that prose was constructive or logical with thought preceding 
expression but would reject out of hand Sir Herberts view that 
metaphor had no particular relevance to it. 

Raghunathan himself wrote in a dignified style, neither “light 
and easy” like Addison’s nor “majestic and sonorous” like Johnson's. 
He scrupulously stuck to the English idiom and syntax — “not 
for us such royal rifling, mere plebs“ — and had a sense of balance 
and harmony. There was a classical touch about his writings, and 
he imparted something of the euphony of Sanskrit to his lines 
when he dealt with subjects purely of art and literature. He was 
rarely “penny plain” and could be a source of endless delight or 
despair when he chose to wrap himself up in the Roman toga of 
Marcus Aurelius or play hide and seek behind the imposing back 
of Sir Thomas Browne or call to his aid “Anatomy” Burton. But 
his quotations had an unlaboured felicity about them, an unbought 
grace. They elevated the familiar. took the swelling emotion at 
the flood-tide and clinched the argument. 

There are two distinct phases in Chalapathi Raus writings — 
Rau the youngster of the Thirties and Rau the veteran journalist 
of the — Fifties and the later years. “The pen prances” was a 
favourite expression of Rau’s and it did when he was cutting his 
journalistic tooth. There was a raciness in his writing which made 
the reader almost breathless. He was richly allusive, diving deep 
into history and literature, ancient and modern, of Greece and 
Rome, of mediaeval Europe and Victorian England. He fed himself, 
as he said of Churchill, on a strong diet of Macaulay and Gibbon, 
and he wanted to write with Macaulay’s “swaggering sententious- 
ness,” with history as the background. He did it all his life with 
this difference that in his later years. similes and metaphors never 
“tumbled down” from his pen and the “deep rhythm roll of 
thought never broke into words of embroidered foam.” 

“I have not found books in running brooks,” Rau said and 
found K.S. Venkataramani’s “simile - studded” English strange. He 
himself wrote in a hard, gritty style. avoiding poetic touches. Rau 
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had acquired, wrote Prof. K.R. Srinivasa Iyengar, “a prose-style 
full of iridescent flashes with a cumulative aurora borealis power 
of fascination.” The fascination was there till the end of his days 
but one missed the “iridescent flashes.” 

Raghunathan was a classicist in his approach to and apprecia- 
tion of poetry, drawing his inspiration from that pure well unde- 
filed, the Ramayana. Pure poetry, he held, to be the supreme type 
of that art which executes before it thinks. “It is the spirit that 
moveth where it listeth; the poet is but a medium, the reed through 
which the wind blows producing elfin music. The perfect poem 
exists in essence in the depths of his subconscious, waiting for his 
liberating voice just as the Adam lay buried in the blueveined 
Carrara for Michael Angelo’s liberating fingers.” He believed that 
it is only the poet that has the profoundest intuitions and that 
a language lives and renews itself in its poets as plantain does in 
its shoots. With a rare perception of the subtleties of poetry and 
music, he made a clear distinction between the two, the one as the 
product of poetic imagination and the other, of musical imagination. 
Each worked within its own laws and conventions. 

Chalapathi Rau, if anything, was a modernist in his attitude 
to poetry. When he was a young man of only 23, he wrote in 
“Triveni? one of his arresting pieces on John Masefield, a revolu- 
tionary poet honoured with the Poet Laureateship of England, in 
1931. Ramsay Mac Donald was then in office and M.C.’s sympa- 
thies were wholly with the Labour Party. He wrote exultantly of 
“King John”: “Masefield strikes one at first sight as the poet of 
the gutter. the cabin, the bye-street, the race-course, the shadows 
of the underworld. and the sunshine of the open fields; he is of 
the very stuff and spirit of the cabinet representative of engine- 
drivers and coalminers, of the men with too weighty a burden, 
too weary a load, of men who had faced the wolf at the door and 
known naked hunger and starvation.” Of the quality of Masefield’s 
poetry, Rau pointed out that he had “taken experience in clutches 
and lit up the tunnels of the dark world and made it as real 
and human as the romantic renderings of other poets; but most of 
all he has brought down poetry from the clouds to the running 
road and the open sea.” 

Rau’s penchant for the unconventional and outre is again seen 
in his second article in “Triveni’” of the Thirties on Nanduri Subba 
Rao’s “Enki Paatalu”. He is happy that Subba Rao had “broken 
the back of tradition with one fierce wrench.” Rau sets out that 
“back-breaking’” process this way: “The songs introduced a new 
genre in love poetry in Telugu. They are mainly the expressions of 
Nayudubava in amorous gasps and delirious delusions giving tongue 
to his passions and sensations. Here is a new type of lover. The 
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conventional lovers of Telugu poetry who indulged in breezy love- 
making had contracted into wooden and lifeless types; they yawned 
and spoke ponderous phrases, but had made Telugu poetry tedious 
and monotonously conventional with all its wealth of imagery where 
scene followed scene in traditional rococo fashion and allusions 
floated like icebergs in an ocean of mist. They were good artists 
too in kissing; everyone of them lotus-eyed and broad-shouldered 
and long-armed; as in Homer every dawn is rosy-fingered and every 
hero swift of foot. To these forms, dead, half-dead and dying, 
Mr. Subba Rao brought the freshness of a new experiment. He 
made his compatriots realise the sweetness of Spenser without his 
sensuality and the dash of the ‘Ballad of the Nut-Brown Maid’ 
without its archaisms. He achieved a directness and simplicity with 
a frugality of phrase that was astonishing, he is comparable in this 
estimable quality to Mr. A.E. Housman though the latter’s ‘A 
Shropshire Lad’ is quite different in theme and style.”! 

Consistent with his iconoclasm is his lively analysis of “Moder- 
nists, Imagists and Futurists.” In this essay he lets off a dazzling 
cracker as it were in celebration of the “bursting horizons” and the 
breaking up of the frontiers. He is enthusiastic about modern 
poetry: “Modern poetry is not soul-stirring but it wakes up con- 
sciousness; it is not gnomic or divine; it has either much sound and 
fury or sound and sensibility. It is all cameos and silhouttes or 
all dots and dashes. It is not only an ironic criticism of life but 
a criticism of the poetry that has gone before.” 

Portrait-painting in literature is as old as Plutarch’s “Lives” 
(first century A.D.). The short journalistic profiles of the “Pillars 
of Society” and of “Priests, Prophets and Kings” were of British 
origin ‘but journalists in India were not slow in catching up with 
the best of the English writers. But the Indian profiles have 
generally tended to be either panegyrics or verbal fusillades. 

M.C. was one of those who took to pen-portraiture with much 
enthusiasm. He revelled in writing about all men of importance. 
As one who was drawn early to the centre of the Indian political 
Stage, he had opportunities of observing the national leaders at 
close quarters. He had few heroes among them and by tempera- 
ment, he could not have played Boswell to any Johnson; and there 
were no Johnsons either. He chose to concentrate, generally. on the 
warts of his subjects and hauled them over the coals. However. 
in his book, “All in All” his acerbity is on a low key. 

Rau is at his best in his sketches of British Prime Ministers 
and writers and the Viceroys of India. As a counter-poise to 
Churchill’s devastating attack on Bernard Shaw the “Jester”? he 
holds up Shaw as “an outstanding dramatist. a thinker whose 
thought will be weighed and whose assertions will be quoted, a 
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pioneer of British socialism and, more than that, of social justice, 
and a truly great man.” In his portrait gallery Churchill has a 
prominent place and his essay on “this genius without judgement” 
is a tour de force. Conceived on a wide canvas. Churchill is viewed 
in a historical perspective, the style is vivid and vigorous and the 
judgement incisive. Right from the beginning the essay grips one’s 
attention. The opening paragraph reads : 

“Mr. Winston Churchill’s greatness is not compelling, for it 
has too much flamboyance of soul and clangour of sound, and 
there seems little to provoke an Indian to attempt an estimate of 
ihe greatest Englishman of the age who has been also the greatest 
opponent of Indian freedom. But Mr. Churchill is a personality 
without being an eccentric, and exploration of such vividness can 
be an adventure into the insular but spacious spirit which has 
made England English without making it European. To delineate 
Mr. Churchill is not to paint a portrait on a postage stamp; he 
seems to need a wide canvas and a modern Rembrandt. He cannot 
be glamorized for he is no glamour boy; he is too rubicund and 
Johnsonian and has the symmetry of Westminster or the Cathedral 
of Cologne.” 

Raghunathan, as a journalist, never attempted a profile of any 
man in authority or in the limelight; he did not, however, spare 
any when public interest was jeopardised or the person concerned 
was hypocritical When individual freedom was threatened or 
fundamental principles of public conduct were violated, he swung 
into action firing his ten-pounders. He had had, indeed, no political 
heroes. 

Nonetheless, Raghunathan chose for his charming cameos 
saints and scholars, Good Samaritans, writers, musicians and 
obscure men who lived quiet but dignified lives. In exquisite language, 
he held them up for our reverence or admiration : 

Of Sri Ramakrishna : 

“Compassion at one pole, renunciation at the other, that is the 
axis that bridges the entire arch of experience. Love is the energising 
centre. It was this passion for completeness that drove Sri Rama- 
krishna to experience in himself, as far as that is humanly possible, 
the infinite modes of Ideal Being.” 

Of Saint Tyagaraja : 

“The mystic state, of which it was said, ‘I and my father 
are one,’ normally favours silent communion. But Tyagaraja the 
Nadopaasaka, remained on the threshold, weaving matchless patterns 
on the loom of music to body forth the beauty that possessed him. 
The order, the measure and the mysterious joy that throbs at 
the heart of creation are the attributes of his timeless song.” 

Of Dwaram Venkatawamy Naidu : 
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“The quiet mastery of his bowing owed much to European 
technique. But the firmness and purity of Cutline and the encrusted 
tichness of ‘his quarter-tones were all his own.” 

Both Raghunathan and Rau were great intellectuals., Raghu- 
nathan was a greater scholar in the strict sense of the word. While 
Rau, to borrow the definition of an intellectual from Nirad 
Chaudhari, “formutated his conclusions which he believed to be 
truc, and communicated his ideas to his fellowmen with a view to 
influencing their minds, lives and actions,’ Raghunathan harked 
back to the past and affirmed the eternal validity of the values 
of our immemorial culture. Though both happened to be journalists 
by profession, they never ceased to be siudents of literature and 
distinguished themselves as first-rate literary artists. 


l. For a balanced critique of “Enki Paaialu” see Dr. D. Anjaneyulu’s 
essay on the subject in his book “Glimpses of Telugu Literature”, A 
writers Workshop Book (Price Rs. 100.) 


N 


Churchill wrote: “Few people practise what they preach, and no 
one less so than Mr. Bernard Shaw. Few are more capable of having 
the best of everything beih ways. The world has long watched with 
tolerance and amusement the nimble antics and gyrations of the 
unique and doublehsaded chameleon, while all. the time the creature 
was eager to be taken seriously. Saint, sage and clown; venerable, 


profound and irrepressible, Bernard Shaw receives, if not the saluies, 
at least the hand-clappings of a generation which honours him.... 
as the greatest living master of letters in the English-speaking world.” 
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DR. D. V, GUNDAPPA 
Many-faceted Man of Genius 


DR. VINAYAK KRISHNA GOKAK 


Poet, prose writer, philosopher, translator, playwright, biographer, 
literary critic, to mention only some of his contributions to the 
literature of all time, DVG also wrote in English, making his 
little journal the mouthpiece of his pre-Gandhian liberalism, practi- 
cal statesmanship, humanism and his love of equality, liberty, 
fraternity and other Western values. His metaphysics was Vedaniic- 
oriented, his social values were generally rooted in 19th century 
England and his creative writing was in tone and inspiration, with 
a few transitional features of diction and style. He produced lovely 
modern classics like Manku Timmana Kagga (Gnomic folk verses 
of Dull Timma) and Jnapaka Chitrashale (An Art Gallery of 
Memories), the former a book of precious wisdom through quaint 
similes and the latter a memorial gallery of memorable men. They 
make charming reading and they are a remarkable summation of 
the many facets of the man and the writer. Where practical states- 
manship and the builder’s zeal, the kinetic features of his personality, 
made common cause with his creative and critical endowments, 
the product was a gem like the Gokhale Institute of Public Affairs, 
of which the whole of Karnataka is proud. 


One of the pioneers of the modern Kannada renaissance, 
DVG has many things in common with other pioneers like BM 
Srikanthia, Masti, Panje Mangesh Rao, Govind Pai, Alur Venkatarao 


and Shanta Kavi. 

An entire session of this seminar will be devoted to a discussion 
of the creative and critical writings of DV G, his contribution 
both to literature and to journalism. I shall therefore tum to 
poignant memories of this great man, and give one or two of his 
poems in English translation. I knew DVG since 1927 when I 
was an undergraduate in Dharwad. He visited Dharwad in 1927 
and I listened to his lecture in Karnatak College and to his dis- 
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cussions with elders like Bendre in a meeting of the Geleyera Gumpu. 
Later he connected me with my critical reviews and poems in 
Jaya Karnataka, the Gumpu’s monthly. In 1931 I was appointed 
a lecturer in English in Fergusson College, Poona, and in 1933 
I was invited to preside over the Kavighoshti in Raichur to be held 
along with the year’s Sammelan. That was just the time when 
DVG became President of the Kannada Sahitya Parishat {techni- 
cally Vice-President, with the Yuvarajah as President). DVG had 
immense love for the young and seemed to have decided to mould 
me if he could. At the Parishat meetings I was always by his 
side and he used to whisper into my ears certain “dos and don’ts” 
which were very precious indeed. He invited me to Bangalore for 
a lecture in the Parishat on the eve of my departure to Oxford for 
higher studies. He took an elder brother’s interest in my movement 
from innocence to experience and in moulding me into a likeable 
young man of letters. An enchanting correspondence with me was 
initiated by DVG, and I responded to it with all the enthusiasm 
of a youngster and adoration and adventure. He wrote such 
beautiful English in his epistles, it was a real pleasure to read them. 

I do not wish to go into other details here. I shall only refer 
to an epistolery episode, which he has published in his Ketakee 
Vana, a collection of poems, printing first his poem of 4th September, 
1941, written after being reminded of me by a letter written by 
me and found in one of his old files and my reply to it on 14th 
September, 1987 which is a tribute to the DVG I loved. I reproduce 
these two poems here in English translation. 


FRIENDSHIP 


Food grows stale and cold, 
Decay fruits untold 

Even pretty girls grow old 

But friendship’s fresh as ever, 
Bound to fade is the flower. 
Fate’s own cruel hour 

Strikes. Even mangoes sour 
But friendship’s fresh as ever. 


True some vague obsession, 
Mind’s vacani-eyed session, 
Some tiredness, pain, 

Which I combat in vain 

Made me forget. 

How long can this remain 

Or memory go to sleep? 

Sure, itll wake up with a leap 
And the brain 
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Till it remembers again ! 

With me it was so today 

The mind was merry and at play. 

Looking for something in old files 

Flashed forth the letter which you wrote : 
What love, what gushing forth from springs 
Deep within! I was overjoyed. 

My memory flowed into the void 

And filled it. Vanished the sense of guilt 
Reassured was my joy, heartfelt. 

I dipped the pen of my delight 

In the ink-pot of friendship’s ink, 

Dip, dip, dip, sink, sink, sink 

And wrote without pause this letter in verse, 
A young, green leaf, though the paper be dry. 
Make much of this, with a poet's eye, 

This scribble-badble, deeming it high, 

O poet! Receive this poesy. 

To this epistle of 4th September 1941, | wrote my reply : 


“To Dear DVG” on i4th September, 1941. 


PROMETHEUS, THE FIRE - BRINGE 


To the rock perched on a mountain peak 
Him, Prometheus the brave, 

Him the gods bound, bound hand and foot. 
His crime? Jupiter punished him. 

Him, the fire-bringer to mankind, 

Save Prometheus, O, save Prometheus ! 
None can save him! Nothing can save him ! 
Only love, love can save him, 

Love, sovereign Love, Love, Love divine. 
A true titan, unafraid, 

You stood against the granite rock. 

Jove bade an eagle-agony 

Grab your whole heart, piece by piece. 
Only a fill of wind your food, 

Only rain-water was your drink. 

Sole, the earth-mother, day and night. 
Took her suffering son in her arms 

And rolied him round in nihil-space, 

A top spinning in that graceless void 
With a sweet, dear-eyed concern 
Pleading with stars to save Prometheus. 
Prometheus the brave, the great. 
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To you, Prometheus-like, O friend, 
Who is saviour? Where is joy? 

An eagle, gnawing at your heart, 

Will consume you limb by limb 

But for your immortality. 

Alike arise your joy and mirth 

From the bounty of the earth. 

You cool your eyes with the lovely tints 
That earth and sky scatter in glints. 
Immortal love slumbering hidden 

In earth and sky, will spring unbidden 
Like lightning, trumpet to the world 
the joy and liberty Love brings, 

And iron chains to Tyranny. 

The promise of a Golden Age 
Fulfil Love will, page by page. 
Enthroned is Love in a golden car, 
Fixed with many a glittering star. 
Triumphant, Love will drive in state 
Bound to her car wheels is captive Fate. 
Till the advent of Love's procession 
Moving eternal in progression, 

Hope only for the symbol dawn, 

Strong ‘hope alone is liberty. 

First among the hierarchy 

Is your line of path-finders. 

O elder! | am your younger brother 
With your soul’s eye of limpid light 
Bless me! That is my only prayer ! 
Brother ! The mighty spell of Love 

Is its own master, its own treasure, 
Fingering the vina of the heart 

And all that is, with matchless art. 
Grew our tribe and its minstrelsy 

One with its magic symphony. 


May my little lispings find 

Love in the garden of your mind. 

A star gleaning across a grove 

is your love-letter in my dwelling, 
In prison -like dreams of liberty. 

All around me is it welling. 

i plunge into your depths of love 
And like a swan serene I float, 
Brushing moss and clinging mud 
That to its neck has filled this moat. 
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I, for a moment, have forgotten 
All the weariness, mud-begotten 
And into sky have taken wing : 
There 1 am master, there I am king ! 
I come home with your words of love, 
Each one soothing like a dove. 


Today, as I look back on those almost juveline six scenes of 
forty-six years ago remember the excitement that was mine when 
I reecived the epistle in verse from DVG, more than twenty years 
my senior, calling me a friend, and writing on friendship itself; 
my frantic effort to find for a reply poem (I was already doomed 
to be a “Principal” at Willingdon College, Sangli and busy from 

) morning to evening;) and my success at last ten days later, on a 

| Sunday, when I walked away from my bungalow on the college 
premises and locked myself in into my “Principals office room”, 
to avoid visitors and intruders; and the utter absorption and 
mergence with which I wrote it frenziedly till I came to the last 
word. All this is forever enshrined in my memory, an imperishable 
part of my being. 

One has to be thankful to Providence for giving us such great 
and generous elders standing sentinel, like light-houses in the 
ocean of life, lighting up its dark recesses and guiding our footsteps. 
Honoured be their name and everlasting their glory ! 


(Presidential speech made at the inauguration of a national seminar 


(1987) at Bangalore on the occasion of the birth centenary of 
Dr. D.V. Gundappa). 
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SITA : POWER, PENANCE, PROMISE 
An introduction to “Sitayana”’ 


DR. PREMA NANDAKUMAR 


“The work of Valmiki has been an agent of almost incal- 


culable power in the moulding of the cultural mind of India : it 
has presented to it to be loved and imitated in figures like Rama 
and Sita, made so divinely and with such a revelation of reality 
as to become objects of enduring cult and worship, or like Hanuman. 
Lakshmana, Bharata the living human image of its ethical ideas; 
it has fashioned much of what is best and sweetest in the national 
character, and it has evoked and fixed in it those finer and exquisite 
yet firm soul tones and that morë delicate humanity of temperament 
which are a more valuable thing than the formal outsides of virtue 
and conduct.” 


— Sri Aurobindo 

When referring to the Ramayana, the Vaishnava classic Sri 
Vachana Bhushanam fondly and reverently records: “The great 
itihasa, Ramayana, speaks of the nobility of the imprisoned lady.” 
That is indeed the very essence of Valmiki’s epic, the image of the 
imprisoned splendour, the epic of the Earth-born. 

When we read the Ramayana we do follow the life story of 
Rama—and a marvellous tale it is of ethical imperatives, war- 
heroism and awe-inspiring idealism. But it is Sita who stays back 
in our consciousness at the end. Sita brought to the marriage 
pandal by Janaka; Sita giving away her riches and preparing to 
follow Rama into the forest; Sita shyly recounting her marriage 
festivities to Anasuya ; Sita charmed by the Rishis and Rishipatnis ; 
Sita thrown into a fright by Viradha and Surpanakha ; Sita demand- 
ing the golden deer and accusing Lakshmana; Sita abducted by 
Ravana and imprisoned in Lanka: Sita terrorised by the ogresses 
and consoled by Hanuman; Sita spurned at the very moment of 
victory but vindicated by the fire-ordeal; Sita anointed queen and 
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gifting Hanuman a string of pearls; and, of course, the terrible 
fate that awaits her in the Uttara Kanda, and her withdrawal. 

But what were the antecedents of Sita? She is shown as 
rising to the occasion at every moment of crisis. But we have not 
the same background knowledge about her as we have of Rama. 
Rama the student of  Vasishta receives advanced training in 
special missile warfare from Viswamitra; he is later seen discoursing 
with Rishis, lecturing to Bharata on Raja Dharma, and mollifying 
Lakshmana : throughout the epic we see Rama interacting with 
a variety of people around in one way or the other. But Sita has a 
passive role most of the time. She is on her own only in the 
Sundara Kanda. The birth and growth of Sita, her “world” within : 
of these Valmiki is mostly reticent. For instance, after her marriage, 
Janaka fades out of the story altogether. While Dasaratha, Kausalya, 
Sumitra, Kaikeyi and the brothers are a constant presence, we do 
not hear anything about Janaka, his queen and sita’s sisters. Indeed, 
except for the names Urmila, Mandavi and Srutakirti we have no 
idea of their lives, characters and relationship with Sita. it is mostly 
Rama’s world in the Ramayana in spite of the fact that we are equally 
concerned with Sitas story of noble suffering. How about Sita’s 
world ? if this epic is about the “noble tale” (charitam mahat) of 
Sita, how do we trace the evolution of an Avatar who by her sheer 
penance looms as a power that guides us still? If Rama is the 
prince who became God. Sita too is a princess who became a 
goddess, But what are the guiding pathways in her ascent to the 
summits ? 

This is not the first time such questions have been posited in 
the minds of scholars, devotees and poets. Archaeologists and 
historians have conducted research all over the sub-continent to 
establish Sita’s historical identity. Devotees have linked Sita to the 
Supreme Mother seen severally as Sri Devi, Bhu Devi and Sri 
Ranganayaki. Parasara Bhatta exclaims in Sri GunaRatna Kosa: 
“The Ramayana lives because of you.” In another famous verse, 
he says : 

“O Mother who was born as Maithili! While Rama saved 
only those who surrendered to him, you saved even those who 
did not. Such is thy profound compassion.” 

And in verse 57 he says that the Sita incarnation was a 
rehearsal for the stage appearance as Sri Ranganayaki by Lakshmi 
Devi. : 

Poets and dramatists have also sought to approach the 
Ramayana events from Sita’s point of view. Among. the most 
significant creations in this genre in recent times is Kumaran Asan’s 
Chintavishtayaya Sita (1919), As a remembrance of events past in 
Sita’s life while she awaits the return of Lava and Kusa from 
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Rama's court, the poem is almost bitter. How could one who 
showered so much affection upon her during the 13 years’ exile 
become the stone-hearted crowned King of Ayodhya? Does power 
really corrupt people ? 

“It is hard to say it— Even a scamp would resent anyone 
slandering his wife. How then did the noble king heed as gospel 
truth the aspersions made against me?” ' 

And yet. the image of compassionate that Sita is. that she 
forgives Rama as easily as: she forgave the ogresses in the Asoka 
grove. The ways of Raja Dharma are inscrutable! Hence she 
ends up blaming herself for her clouded vision : 

“Lord, have mercy on your vainglorious mate ! 

pardon me for the blemishes 

that in a state of mental disturbance 

I discovered just now in you !”? 

Coming from a family devoted to Ramayana scholarship, my 
father, Prof. K.R. Srinivasa [yengar grew up in a traditional Hindu 
household where the elders used to read the Sundara Kanda daily 
as Parayana.: While father has not followed this ritual (though my 
mother has been reading the Sundara Kanda daily for forty years). 
he has immersed himself in the Ramayana world since his childhood 
days and he has written on the Ramayana at various times. And 
tecently he has edited Asian Variations on the Ramayana for the 
Sahitya Akademi and translated the SundaraKanda of Valmiki into 
English as The Epic Beautiful. 

The epic Beautiful? Is it not a mere kanda ? But then, Prof. 
lyengar feels. that the Sundara Kanda was the nucleus, the seminal 
epic to which other portions were added later. In fact, the Agasthya 
Samhita refers to this as the bija kanda. While translating the 
Sundara Kanda Prof. Iyengar was increasingly held captive by the 
Ramayana action as Sita’s story. It was Sita everywhere for him 
and he also referred to the Sundara Kanda as Sitayana in his 
introduction to The Epic Beautiful. 

After the completion of the translation, friends and disciples 
came forward with a string of suggestions and asked for more of 
the Ramayana world in English verse. 

The work was begun on 1 Janpary 1983 when he wrote the 
Prologue. A lifetime spent in ‘prayerful surrender to Sita and 
watching her presence in the women he had come into contact 
with — dives images of suffering, forgiveness, penance, power and 


l. Selected poems of Kumaran Asan (1975), p. 124. 
2. ibid. 1 p. 129. 
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sacrifice — resulted in these twelve stanzas that open with a 
Miltonic echo : 
Of womanhood I write, of the travail 
and glory of motherhood ; 
of Prakriti and her infinite modes 
and unceasing variety ; 
of the primordial Shakti’s myriad 
manifestations on earth; 
of the lure and leap of transcendences 
of the ruby feminine. 

But the real beginning of Sitayana was to be on 19 March 
1983, at dawn. When he awoke from a dream -state on that day. 
the lines were already there : 

The famed philosopher - king, Janaka, 
paid obeisance to the Bard 
Of the Worlds, Narada, as he floated 
into Mithila’s domain. 
(Mithila, 1.)... 

Containing 5995 stanzas (with the Prologue and Epilogue each 
contributing another 12) Sitayana has seven Books. Written in the 
10-7-10-7 syllabia unrhymed quatrain measure that controls the 
flow of the narrative without compartmentalising the throught- 
processes, Sitayana has a structural individuality of its own with 
the events of Sundara Kanda placed at the centre of the epic as 
the Book of Asoka, the bija- Kanda. It is the precious pendant 
that gives meaning to the rest of the tale: the image of the 
imprisoned heroine rejecting the entire wealth and power of Ravana 
as worthless preyas and remaining faithful to the sreyas of being 
Rama’s wife upholding wifely chastity. The seven Books are further 
divided into seventy seven cantos, each Book comprising eleven 
cantos. Of these seventy-seven cantos, more than half are com- 
pletely new creation. In the rest of the cantos there is a good 
deal of direct translation from Valmiki but also plenty of impro- 
visation. Kamban and Tulsidas provide inspiration now and then, 
while echoes from great English and Indian writers are never far 
away. In terms of Statistics it could be said that direct translation 
from Valmiki would be less than one-fourth of the total. 

One word before I go to the text. Prof. Iyengar has given the 
sub-title : Epic of the Earth-born. Sita’s story is essentially our 
story too. Sita, born of earth, daughter of Mother Madhavi, is a 
symbol of us all, the earth - born, children of Mother Sakhambari. 
Sita’s story speaks of the greatness of the lady who remained in 
an apparently vast and foliage-rich garden, but she was really 
imprisoned there by an unscrupulous Rakshasa monster, and con- 
stantly teased and terrified by ugly ogresses. Well, we too are on 
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this earth, a vast garden limning the splendour of Prakriti. But 
we are also imprisoned by our own senses (Karma and Jnana 
Indriyas) and are threatened by a variety of fate-made, man-im- 
pelled, self-created sicknesses. Sicknesses of the body and the mind. 
We are imprisoned by birth, imprisoned by the lust of others. 
imprisoned by our own longings. 

However, the imprisoned lady in Asoka was Sita. a Princess. 
a queen-to-be. We too may be pigmy humanity, but we are also 
amrutasyah putrah, children of immortality. Hence Valmiki took up 
the story of Sita to tell us what we are, whither we are going, 
what should be our goal. Prof. Iyengar extends the parameters 
of the story by including the experiences of mankind through the 
last few centuries as well. It is interesting that Sita’s story remains 
astonishingly relevant even today when the world has entered the 
awe-inspiring Atomic Age. 

While Sitayana is no mirror-image of the Ramayana of Valmiki. 
Proi. Iyengar has retained the seven-fold division of the original. 
though there has been some re-distribution of the events. Since it 
is Sita’s story, we have — instead of Bala, Ayodhya, Aranya. 
Kishkindha, Sundara, Yuddha and Uttara kandas, — the Mithila. 
Ayodhya, Aranya, Yuddha, Rajya and Ashrama Books. Rama is 
never seen directly in action when Sita is not present. All such 
action is reported to Sita by appropriate courtiers, like Hanuman. 
and Trijata, Anala and Sarama. Events in Ayodhya after the 
departure of the exiles are reported to Sita by Srutakirti. 

Sitayana ‘begins with a conversation between Narada and 
Janaka, just as Vaimiki and Narada converse at the opening of 
Bala Kanda. janaka wishes to know why the world continues to 
enact a “wearisome agenda” where “might, courage and cunning 
have been mastered by like but enhanced powers.” How do the 
disprivileged manage to endure and even thrive? They do so be- 
cause of the presence of Love, says Narada : 

Dawn after a dark night, a rainbow arc 
trailing a heavy shower, 
a bird’s cry, a child’s smile, a gardenscape, 
and we sense Love’s ambience. 
(Mithila, 68) 

Janaka is reminded of Dasarath’s Yajna three years earlier. 
and on Yajnavalkya’s advice begins a sacrifice. The first step is 
to turn the sod : 

Poised between the infinitudes without 
and within, his hands guided 

the old ploughshare with an infallible 
sense of time and direction. 

He had not progressed far, when suddenly 
a lightning - flash crossed his path; 
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he stopped, and his dazed eyes fell on the form 
of a wondrous golden child. 
Since the vision had sprouted as it were 
from the opening furrow, 
the enraptured Janaka cried “Sita !~ 
and bent down in gratitude. 
(Mithila, 252-254) 

Presently the royal household at Videha has three more 
additions, Urmila, Mandavi and Srutakirti. Prof. lyengar well brings 
out both the outward differences and the unified consciousness of 
the sisters through their demeanour and conversation. But Sita is 
the leader; and we have dreamy Urmila, self-poised Mandavi and 
sprightly Srutakirti. 

There are charming vignettes about these flames of feminine 
excellence growing up in Mithila’s palace. But we are never far 
away from high seriousness. Sita’s dreams and _ thought-processes 
are recorded with guarded under-statement. A dream about a 
serpent swooping upon a bird of Paradise brings forth an explana- 
tion from Maitreyi : 

A little while, my child, and you'll be hailed 
a rare phantom of delight ; 
and you'll win what you ardently desire 
and the world will smile on you. 
And a little while after, you may have 
to quaff the bitter chalice, 
endure what seems eternal night. and win 
and lose, and win all again. 
(Mithila, 465-6) 

Yajnavalkya’s wife Maitereyi is but one of the several soulful 
portrayals of women-teachers in Sitayana. There is, for instance, the 
Mother of the Mandala (reminding one of the Mother of Sri 
Aurobindo Ashram) who initiates the sisters into meditation. The 
Mother gazes into Sita’s eyes : 

Should you ever be seized with helplessness. 
think of me, for I take charge 
of all, all whom I may have seen even 
for a mere fleeting second ! 
When danger in the future assails you, 
fear not but look deep within 
and seek — tearing through all barrier veils — 
the invulnerable You. 
(Mithila, 525-6) 


Now we come to an episode which gives a decisive tum to 
the story. While at play. a ball had disappeared under the box 
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in which an enormous bow had been kept. The sisters run towards 
the box. 
Drawing near in her native innocence, 
Sita now took a close look, 
raised the box a little with her left hand. 
while the right rescued the ball. 
Happening to come just then, Janaka 
was overtaken by surprise 
and cast on his beloved child a glance 
of gloried recognition. 
(Mithila, 598-9) 

The girls run away happily. But Janaka is wistful. This is 
no ordinary child but a consecrated icon of Power! How will 
he find the right husband for her? Yes! The hero will have 
to string this bow of Shiva ! He announces a Swayamvara. Presently 
Sita listens to the chattering Srutakirti speak of what she had 
heard. A charming young hero has come with a string of achieve- 
ments to his credit: Tataka killed, Maricha worsted. Ahalya. 
redeemed. Rama wins the contest. Dasaratha comes to Mithila and 
the wedding takes place. Everyone is happy, and Viswamitra in 
particular. Hadn’t he been the cause of separating the loving couple. 
Harishchandra and Chandramati? He has now made amends by 
bringing together Gautama and Ahalya and also acted as the 
catalytic agent for the four marriages that have been celebrated 
in Mithila. 

The Book of Ayodhya begins significantly with a storm. The 
bearers of the palanquin of Maithili and Urmila lose direction 
and stray away from the main party. The storm subsides. Sita 
and her sister find themselves in Ahalya’s presence. Ahalya tells 
the young brides that one needs a guardian-spirit all the time. 
In future it is going to be worse for women as man would be 
stooping lower than the Asura and the Beast. 

Sita and Urmila rejoin the royal party and find comfort and 
happiness at Ayodhya. Sita meets Arundhati who speaks of the 
needs for aspiration, and suddenly exclaims : 

Sita. Sita, my tired old eyes yet see 
you framed in infinity : 
you're come to humankind as a power. 
a penance and a promise. 
(Ayodhya, 168) 

Power, Penance, Promise. The rest of Sitayana is a progres- 
sive revelation of this triune radiance that is Sita. We watch the 
re-enactment of the dreadful scenes leading to Rama's banishment. 
Sita pleads that Kaikeyi has decreed Sita’s exile as well by demand- 
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ing Rama’s banishment. But Rama will not be easily persuaded. 


Yet Sita wiil not be denied : 
This, my lord, this popular assumption 
that were but Doll’s House creatures 
foolishly engrossed in colourful clothes 
and glittering jeweilery, 
happily contained by domestic chores. 
the securities of home 
and boudoir, and the throes of child-bearing 
and rearing, is mere fancy. 
If as the partaker of your Dharma 
(ve the right to share your throne, 
why, it follows, I must with equal joy 
feel the thorns of exile too. 
No cheap juvenile enthusiasm, this. 
nor. female obstinacy : 
ive been schooled in Mithila’s famed Retreats 
in seasoned austerities. 
(Ayodhya, 421) 

in the Book of Aranya we meet Good and Evil in equal 
measure. While Anasuya fondles Sita and speaks words of wisdom. 
Viradha is a menace. However, inside Dandaka we have also a 
spiritual map of India and we meet familiar figures through the 
gauze-drapery of a poet’s soul-view. 

Sita’s instinctive reverence for Rishipatnis like Katyayani, 
Maitreyi, Arundhati, Ahalya and Anasuya gives a new direction to 
the story. With such realised women around, it is obvious that 
woman is no ignorant cog in a gigantic life-machine. If she still 
suffers, it is because of blind tradition and crass selfishness which 
have turned her into a blinded slave. Thus Lopamudra : 

This lunatic division of labour — 
Woman for the home, and Man 
for the battlefield ! — has driven a wedge 
and splintered humanity. 
While the sons get trained to ‘become killers 
in the horrid game of war, 
the daughters get entrapped in the male’s net 
of pride, possession and lust. 
(Aranya, 355-6) 

Later on, after the exiles take leave and move away, Agasthya 
calms down Lopamudra and assures her that all will be well for 
humanity. 

Know that Maithili, both in alliance 
with Rama and by herself. 
she the Earth-born now come with a mission 
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of change and transformation, 
carrying Agni in her heart of ruth, 
she can suffer and redeem. 
(Aranya, 390-1) 

Asoka contains some of the finest flights of inspired poetry in 
Sitayana. In vain does Ravana tempt Sita with his riches. She 
remains firmly wedded to the memory of Rama. There are also 
other memories which are really lacerations. She had had some 
hints of what awaited her, and had strengthened herself by following 
the advice of the Rishi Patnis. But had she not forgotten the words 
of one among them ? Had not Ahalya told her the importance of 
the protective guardian - angel that Grace places before us? We 
can reject this symbol of grace only at our peril. 

During, these long months of imprisonment Trijata and Anala, 
daughters of Vibhishana, keep up Sita’s spirits and give her news 
of the outside’ world. As for Sita, she delves into the deeps within 
and gains the strength to face Ravana’s blandishments and threats. 
She also acquires a rare poise. Imprisonment is tapas for her, and 
this period in her life is Ashram-vas, faintly foreshadowing the 
much longer Ashram-vas yet to come. For the present. 

This was an interim for loneliness. 
and nude self-sufficiency; 
this too was a part of her askesis, 
and she watched, and she waited. 
(Asoka, 313) 
Hanuman comes, Lanka is burnt. Hanuman goes back to Rama 
and the Western orange skies 
cast a rare luminous glow 
on Sita tranced in waiting, an inner 
flame presaging the future. 
(Asoka, 852) 

The Book of Yuddha is an unveiling of the Spectre of Doom 
as seen and reported mainly by Anala. As Sanjaya had related 
the course of the Mahabharata war, Anala reports to Sita 
the vicissitudes of the mighty struggle between Rama and Ravana. 
The most important additions in Yuddha are the introduction of 
Sulochana and the dream of Ravana. Mandodari and Indrajit’s 
wife Sulochana, bound by an identical fate cling to one another 
at this fateful moment. Sulochana sees no point in this war which 
has meant a meaningless carnage for Lanka’s citizenry. 

A pause, and Mandodari gave a groan 
of desperation, and said : 

Where unreason and passion sit enthroned. 
all good sense goes a-hiding. 

The insanities of lust and power 
have their own queer compulsions ; 
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and what are we, the females of the race. 
but expendable trinkets ? 
(Yuddha, 481) 
Ravana returns to the palace after an ignominious reprieve 
from Rama and falls asleep, sucked into a disturbed pool of 
nightmare visions. Soon he wakes up, and recounts to the startled 
Mandodari and Sulochana a terrible sequence. But he is doomed: 
no, he cannot take their advice. All that he can do is to speak 
in trembling accents : 
Ah I can’t ever hope to live it down, — 
the contrivance, cowardice, 
and cruelty of the action! After 
that wind, the present whirlwind ! 
For Sita too, the poor wounded woman, 
who can predict the future ? 
There can be no simple cancellation 
of the mangled time between. 
And so my Queen and my Shakti. whom lve 
too long taken for granted : 
and O rare gift of Grace, Sulochana, 
whom my folly has ignored : 
forgive me, and the males of the species. 
for all our egotisms 
and iniquities — but it is too late 
to undo my transgressions. 
(Yuddha, 569-572) 
Ravana’s end; Mandodari’s lament : Sita’s fire-ordeal. In the 
Kuru court Vikarna’s is the lone voice of protest as Duhshasana 
disrobes Draupadi. Here Trijata alone raises her voice of protest : 
Is there none here to rush to the rescue 
of abandoned innocence ? 
Must the world reap the wages of the sin 
of driving the pure to die ? 
(Rajya, 177) 
But we are already in the Book of Rajya, for there is a halt 
to human insanity. Grace as Agni protects Sita, and the crisis is 
past. Rama’s “smug stony security was pierced / by the crisp airs 
from Above.” 
Like one awakened from sleep. he let slip 
the darkened past as one drops 
the memory of nightmares, and advanced 
to take his God-given wife. 
(Rajya, 195) 
The brief Book of Rajya celebrates Rama’s coronotion and a 
mighty family get-together after all these years of prayerful waiting. 
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Agastya tells them all about Ravana’s antecedents, his career which 
had a glorious terror — terribilita— about it and the emergence 
of the Vanara clan. There is a meaningful juxtaposition of Ravana 
and Hanuman as supermen : 

Too soon, all too soon, the idyll comes to an end, and we 
come to the last Book, Ashrama. Exiled again! Sita finds refuge 
in Valmiki’s hermitage. There are sisters in distress here; but these 
women — Vasumati, Nadopasini—-have transcended their life’s 
anguish and emptiness by work. worship, meditation, prayer. They 
are ineluctable companions to Sita. Lava and Kusa are born. They grow 
up into ideal sons, and Sita now gains “a calm of mind, all dissonance 
spent.” But deep within, Sita is the world-mother: and she is 
agitated now and then by the state of the world. Prof. Iyengar 
sketches the position of humanity today poised on the brink of 
disaster, thanks to environmental pollution and atomic weaponry : 

Would Man one day, drunk with Asuric milk 
and weighted with Rakshasa 
armour and overwheening ambition, 
dare the final sacrilege ? 
Ah set up the witches’ cauldron and brew 
the critical concoction 
that will fission the atom and invoke 
the Shatterer of the Worlds ? 
Tear apart the filmy life-protector, 
charge and change and carbonise, 
infect the elements with lethal fumes, 
and decree the end of life? 
(Ashrama, 475-477) 

Sita assures herself that Grace will never fail humanity which 
is itself a creation of the Supreme Creatrix, Her loving compassion. 

Rama’s Aswamedha sacrifice draws almost all the figures with 
whom we have grown familiar in the earlier Books. Sita meets her 
sisters, mothers-in law, Trijata, Anala and Sarama. Also Ahalya, 
Lopamudra, Arundhati. There is an undercurrent of sorrow and 
vague apprehensions about the future. The sacrifice gathers 
momentum; Lava and Kusa recite the tale of Sita. Ah, the scene ! 

Once had a daughter of Mithila wept 
confined to the petty space 
under the Simsupa: and ten thousand 
pairs of eyes now streamed forth tears. 
(Ashrama, 744) 

Rama recognises his sons and requests Valmiki to bring Sita 
to the court. The poignant moment is upon us all. As Rama and 
Valmiki speak, as the vast concourse looks upon her clad in ochre 
robes, Sita herself is far, far away from it all. re-living the 
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momentous past. Suddenly her husband’s words penetrate her 
consciousness. 
What was the king her husband waiting, for ? 
Did her marble purity, 
a Fire that burnt Ravana’s might of arms, 
need further attestation ? 
Goodbye, then, to dear visible Nature. 
the rich flora and fauna, 
the many-hued and polyfoliate 


splendour of Earth-existence ! 
(Ashrama, 835-6) 


The Earth-born Sita goes back to where she came from, 


reclaimed by Mother Madhavi. But does Rama’s suicidal stipulation 
spell a doom for the future ? 
Ten thousand cycles of hibernation, 
birth, growth, flowering, fruition, 
and fall, and once more winter! But 
renews itself, and endures. 
The Earth never tires or stales or despairs, 
for the pulses of Sita’s 
heart of compassion sustain and foster 
our evolving Life Divine. 


the Earth 


(Ashrama, 939-40) 


Sita is seen in this epic as a tremblingly human and graciously 
divine heroine. Her innocence and wisdom, gentleness and strength, 
love and compassion are all reflected in her motivations, conver- 
sations, and actions. When the moment of despair is upon us, and 
we feel helpless and hopeless in an increasingly menacing, atmosphere, 
the image of Sita clad clad in the ochre robes of renunciation rises 
before us as a promise, guiding us to sanity, guarding us as Grace. 
And so the noble tale of Sita becomes our sanctuary as well. 
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THE FACELESS EVENING 
(Short story) 


PROF. GANGADHAR GADGIL 


(Translated by the author from the original in Marathi) 


It was one of those dull, listless evenings of Bombay. The 
fading sunlight lay on it like a layer of dust. There was nothing 
particular about it. It had no face at all. A faceless evening ! 
Rather shocking if one comes to think of it. But nobody seemed 
to give a damn. Nor did I for that matter. I was walking home- 
wards with my legs moving forward and backward mechanically. 
Scores of other legs moved the same way. A concert of moving 
legs. Rather silly. I would say. But nobody seemed to think so. 

A horsedrawn Victoria, remnant of the British era, creaked 
and jolted past me. The horses’ hoof hit a stone. A spark streaked 
off it at a sharp angle. It was bright and alive for an instant and 
then ceased to exist. An atom of energy and an atom of time — a 
momentary existence, an accidental equation. A thrilling coincidence. 
that thrilled nobody. 

Huge letters, burnt into the sky, standing astride a tall 
building. Brashly assertive, insistent. Trying to wipe out conscious- 
ness everything else and filling it with a Cola. Succeeding by sheer 
size and brightness. 

A child in its mother’s arms staring wide eyed at the in- 
decipherable scribble of objects, colours, movements and clutching 
in its tiny fist its mother’s saree. Mother gives it a bright nickel 
coin to hold. The child’s eyes fix on it with a jerk. It closes its 
fingers around it to feel it. The coin vanishes from view. The 
child is astounded, confused. Its fingers open and the coin reappears 
shining and very much there. The child closes its fingers and opens 
them again. It does that once again and again. A flicker of com- 
prehension. Child’s face splits wide open in a big smile. The eyes 
sink and are lost in a surge of chubby wrinkles. Its head loses 
balance and falls back. The child opens its eyes and finds itself 
Staring at a huge poster of a screen goddess. The child gapes 
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awestruck at that apparition in garish colours. Its smile vanishes. 
The screen goddess huge and impervious keeps on smiling her famous 
million - rupee smile. 

A cacophony sounds! dominated by the screaming insistent 
horns of automobiles. A hundred drills being driven into the ears. 
Faces staring out of window screens. Uniformed drivers, women with 
faces as smooth as plastic and blood-red lips, stone-faced Govern- 
ment officers, exuding authority, go-better executives, reckless young 
men, mild-mannered prosperous ‘bankers. All wearing the informal 
faces drained of expression. “Get out of the way, damn you!” 
They barked wordlessly. 

If they had spoken, each would have said it differently in a 
different voice of his own. But all the different things they had to 
say were translated into a primal language of sound —a mechanical 
scream, brash, rude, demanding. 

A frightening transformation, if one came to think of it. But 
nobody bothered, nobody was scared. 

Way down the street, a loudspeaker jutting out of a shop 
vomitted film music. It had no face, only an obscenely large funnel 
of a mouth. It vomitted the song without a movement of lips, an 
intake of breath, or movements in the throat. Three minutes of 
devotional music, three minutes of love. A small crowd stood 
around the loudspeaker drinking in the music. 

Further down a hawker blithely announced in a stentorian 
voice, “Auction! Gigantic auction! A company gone broke. Goods 
on sale! Dirt cheap! Rush and pick what you want. A lucky 
chance of a life-time! A company gone phut! Rush brothers. 
rush.” 

A crowd quickly gathered around him eyeing his wares greedily. 
Nobody bothered to ask about the company that had gone broke. 
Could it be the Universal Enterprise Ltd. ? 

Suddenly a deafening sound drowned all others. A van with 
posters hung around it slowly approached from one end of the 
street. It had loudspeakers mounted on top like cannons on 4 
tank. A stream of slogans burst out of the loudspeakers. 

“Peace in Korea ! We demand Peace ! Peace in Korea ! Peace ! 
Peace ! Peace !” 

The slogans smashed into the ears and exploded in the head. 
They stunned. They were meant to stun. 

I ran into a man I knew while I walked along the street. He 
smiled. So did I ! He moved his lips. I heard nothing. He moved his 
lips again. I heard nothing. Our words had vanished, crowded out 
of the universe of sound. Possibly it was a beginning of the final 
banishment of what people had to say to each other. We both 
laughed soundlessly and went our way. 
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“Peace ! Peace! Peace!” barked the loudspeakers out of their 
big permanently-open mouths. 

It took quite some time for the deafening demand for peace 
to get out of my earshot. My raped and stunned ears slowly 
regained their ability to hear. My eyes once again began to perceive 
things. I began to notice again the endless stream of humanity 
walking past me like products on a conveyor belt. They all looked 
so alike! one had the comic feeling that they were all identical 
coins spewing from a gigantic mint round the corner. They all 
looked alike, pale imitations of the film gods and goddesses, who 
loomed large over their heads astride the posters in garish colours. 
The shrug, the slouch, the wiggle of the hips and the smiles! 
Myriad imitations of the million rupee smiles. 

The film stars cannot really give birth to so many of their 
copies. Yet this has been accomplished. The scientists too are at 
work, achieving what at one time was inconceivable. A woman 
can now conceive without copulation and bear the child of a man 
whom she has not known or even seen. Marie sperms can be 
preserved for years. Hitler or Stalin can be the father of a child 
born fifty years later. The scientists may be able eventually to 
give new personalities to people. One could then buy a personality 
over a counter. “New Delhi, 29th December 1999 : 

The Prime Minister today inaugurated a gleaming, high tech 
factory for manufacture of children. The first child produced by 
the factory was presented to the Prime Minister admidst flashing 
bulbs of cameras. On the suggestion of the Prime Minister the 
child has been designed to be intensely patriotic. The Prime 
Minister in his inaugural speech lauded the achievement of Indian 
scientists and said, “This is a giant step forward in the progress 
of our country. This factory will remove the major obstacle in the 
path of planned development of this country.” 

Our special correspondent reports that the scientists have 
succeeded in manufacturing pills that would enable a person to 
have the kind of dreams he likes. These pills are likely to be 
produced on a commercial scale in the near future. Marketing 
experts predict that there is likely to be a heavy demand for 
nightmares, adventures and sexual fantasies ! 

Wonderful ! Isnt it? 

“Life is a tale told by an idiot signifying nothing.” says 
Shakespeare. Stupid. isn’t it? 

Did the faceless evening smile wanly. Or was it a sob? 

A girl stopped in front and threw a smile at me! Faceless 
was she? No, No, baby - faced. 

“You are not seeing things. Where is your mind wandering ?”, 
she asked with another baby -faced smile. 
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She opened her purse with an automatic movement, took 
out a tiny handkerchief, closed the purse, wiped her face and 
opened the purse.... 

“Sorry. I was thinking of something,” 1 said. 

“Thinking, were you? Of whom?” She quickly- closed and 


opened her eyes mischievously. 1 had seen that pretty gesture in 
a film. 

She played with the pallav of her saree and wiggled her 
legs. 


L smiled vacuously. She responded with a pretty smile. 

“Did you see that Shashi Kapoor movie which is a big hit?” 
she asked. 

She looked at me and delicately dropped her eyelids for no 
reason at all. It was another gesture. I had seen inevitably in a 
movie. She had not yet perfected it. This was a practice session. 

I could think of nothing to say. I said, “The big cricket 
match tomorrow. Are you going to watch it ?” 

She arched her brows, stroked her lips delicately with her 
fingers, “mm ... ! I might, if I am in the mood.” 

So we spoke for a while and bade good bye to each other. 
A three-minute record of gestures and talk had been played. 
After a little while she may play it over again... open her purse, 
take out kerchief, close the purse and throw a smile. 

A record being played in thousands of homes. 

“Bring me a trumpet, I will blow it with such passion...” 
said a poet. What next ? Nothing, the needle is stuck, the same lines 
over and over again. 

A violent screech of brakes. A blood-curdling scream. A 
wild rush, a stampede. A milling crowd greedily swallowed the 
scene of the accident. A man lay dead. The crowd stared at him, 
at the car. Blood! Death! A severed leg! Initial fright! of death 
of unknown! Behind it lurked an itch for the sensational, for 
gore and violence. The itch got the better of the fight. Itch and 
mindless curosity. 

The people in the crowd were not inherently cruel. Had the 
man been alive they would have rushed to help, given him a 
glass of water, called an ambulance. But the itch was also very 
much there and so was curiosity, mindless, indifferent! Itch and 
curiosity of a crowd ! The waves of responses. Chaotic unstructured ! 
That crowd could have been moved to tears by the broken heart 
of a lovelorn movie heroine. It could have started a riot after 
hearing the incendiary harangue of a demagogue. It would have 
stampeded in panic in the face of a posse of club-wielding policemen. 
It could have viciously pursued and belaboured to death a petty 
thief caught in the act. It could have burst into raucous laughter 
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on hearing an obscenity or ... It could have done anything at 
all and quite unpredictably. 

A pool of blood. A trickle slowly began to flow out of it. 
They all watched its halting progress half-afraid and half-expecting 
that it would flow towards them. The trickle found a slope and 
began to flow in that direction. The people standing there screamed 
and fell back in confusion. A chap fell flat on his back. The crowd 
burst into laughter. 

I shuddered when I heard the laughter. That crowd of living 
people frightened me more than the death that was on public view. 
Equally frightening was the solemnity with which they picked up 
the shoes of the dead man and placed them neatly by his side. 
They were so driven by contradictory impulses, so contrary at 
times and always so unpredictable. 

That fear was matched by the awe-inspired by scientists delving 
deep into the secrets of life itself and developing techniques of 
manipulation and control. 

A scientist might walk into the crowd, pick up the severed 
leg and with a magic chemical attach it to the body making it 
whole. He could with an injection or electrical stimulus bring 
him back to life. The man would then get up, put on his shoes 
and say to the driver who killed him, “Thanks an awful lot. Death 
was a thrilling experience. I enjoyed the terror of it all.” 

The driver may offer to do it for him once again. They may 
then part company with a warm handshake. 

That could start a craze to get killed. Multimillion rupee 
companies may ‘be floated to offer people various kinds of thrilling 
deaths. People would buy shares and invest in such companies. 
The companies may vie with each other to import latest techno- 
logies from U.S.A. and Japan. All existing laws, attitudes and 
philosophical speculations about death would be irrelevant and 
obsolete. A smart kick administrered by science would change life, 
society, everything. While humanity is coping with this gigantic 
earthquake, science would administer yet another kick. Man may 
perish in this flood of scientific achievement. Then perhaps a 
new civilization of bees would grow on this earth. The possibilities 
were mind boggling. They inspired a terror of life and man himself. 

Human life is a mammoth fair. Its main attraction is a merry- 
go-round that goes faster and still faster until excitement and thrill 
get transformed into terror, orange, red black. The visit to the 
temple costs a copper paisa, as offering to God. A ride in the 
merry-go-round also costs a paisa. One closes one’s eyes with 
reverence in the presence of God. When one rides the merry-go-round 
the eyes are closed automatically through fright. In either case one 
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has to grope in the dark. One comes in this world with a copper 
paisa of awareness and what it ultimately fetches is this. ; 

Why not spend the copper paisa on a sticky chewy sweet? 
One can chew on it endlessly. But that option is not open. One 
gets sucked in the vortex of the merry-go-round. One has to live 
in terror. 

Terror! Terror in the shape of big, black headlines in news- 
papers. Each letter aspiring to fill the page, the entire consciousness. 
A multitude of diverse terrors. Terror of knowledge! Terror of 
ignorance ! Terror of bondage and of boundless freedom too. Terror 
of others and terror of oneself ! 


Mammoth serpents of terror! And mammoth ladders too. One 
climbs high on the ladders and pierces the sky. One is swallowed 
by the serpents and falls into the depths of darkness. One holds 
one’s destiny in the dice in one’s little fist. A shake and a throw 
and where does it take us? 

That evening in Bombay I was tired and dull. My legs moved 
mechanically like the blades of a pair of scissors to take me home. 

A tiny flutter of breeze! A kite fluttered too and soared in 
the sky. Young little leaves on tree flickred. A little boy raised 
his arm high, gave a joyous shout and ran nowhere in particular, 
for no reason at all. The lad at the counter of the grocers shop 
picked up a piece of jaggery and dropped it in his mouth. The 
dust on the street was lifted and travelled a little with the breeze 
and settled down somewhere else. 

I broke out of my reverie, the thoughts got shuffled like a 
pack of cards. Somebody gave me just five cards and asked me 
to call the trump ! 

It was a gamble, a leap in the dark. L caught the spirit of it 
and said, “The last card I get that will be my trump !” 

The cards continued to be dealt out and the deal never seemed 
to end. No last card! No trump! A nudge by an unseen hand 
and a card dealt out to me flicked and fell open. It was the queen 
of hearts. 

Who gave the nudge ? Why was I so thrilled at the site of 
the queen of hearts? Why had my fancy suddenly taken flight? 
I knew it. She had done it. Who was she? I didn’t know. I had 
seen her. Where? Oh some-where, anywhere! That did not 
matter. All that mattered was that she was there just a few steps 
away from me. There she stood facing away from me talking tO 
somebody earnestly with her chin raised just a wee bit. A 
little woman, slightly plump, as very young girls are. But she was 
not very young. just young. Her delicate arms swayed a little. Her 
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ears were small and delicate and waves of light shimmered over 
her dark, lustrous hair. She lifted her chin a little more. the 
rounded lustrous bun of her hair rested on her back and was 
lifted just a little. The red rose in her hair tilted and looked at 
me teasingly. The pallay of her sari draped over her arm, slipped 
and fell languorously on her hips. With a slight movement, she 
shifted her weight to one side. Her hips changed posture just a 
little. But that was enough to send my heart fluttering all around her. 

A strange magic was at work. I stood there transfixed, trans- 
ported into a fairyland fragrant with flowers. I wanted to be close 
to her. I wanted her to talk to me in a sweet whisper and illuminate 
everything with a smile. 

Whence this magic? Why had it enchanted me? 1 did not 
know. It may not happen when I see her again or it might. 
Perhaps she was like the girl I met in the street —the girl with 
a three-minute record of personality. The magic spell might be 
broken any moment and the fairy-tale would end without even 
having begun. 

Love stories ! Oh, I have half a dozen of them. Here is one 
about calf love and here is a medieval romance and a third one 
is full of sex and violence. They all cost around three rupees. Do 
you want it to read on a train journey or give it as a present 
at a wedding ? 

I ignored that babble. 

“It is really a bio-chemical process...” observed a scientist 
employed in the factory for manufacturing babies. 

A psychologist said something with so much jargon in it, that 
it converyed no meaning at all. 

I ignored them all, left my fluttering heart at her feet and 
walked away. Totally unaware of it, she stepped on the fluttering 
heart as she continued her earnest conversation. The heart lay 
crushed and bleeding under her foot. Yet it was deliriously happy 
and it was happiness and not blood that spurted out of the crushed 
heart. 

I walked along the street cutting distance with my feet like 
a pair of scissors. My heart lay at her feet and that did not 
bother me at all. What had happened was something tremendous. 
miraculous and frightening too. But somehow I was totally uncon- 
cerned, or rather indifferent. I wanted to have a smoke and relax. 

That evening in Bombay was listless and tired. Its hair was 
unkempt and dusty and it so happened, that had no face at all. 
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BUDDHIST CHINA AND SOUTH INDIA 


DR. I.K. SARMA 


Nin hao, Indu = Hello! Welcome, Hindu; hen hao = 
excellent ! that is how an Indian is warmly greeted in China. You 
are! The snow skinned chubby faces and black-haired, fish-eyed 
youth of China are lovely to look at but all in uniforms — girls 
in white pants and short shirts and men in Mao’s coat, all blues 
with the red strip collars, monotonous in apparel and appearance. 
But there underlies a sincere love and affection to “Indus” in 
general a term that is sweet to utter and cherished by the Chinese— 
who instantly go deep in their thoughts on ancient Indian and 
Chinese cultural bonds. Yet Indians are rarely seen in China and 
the reverse is also true. Why these most ancient civilized Asians 
moulded in great eastern traditions and common cultural links 
remain somewhat isolated with each other ? 

I had the fortune of seeing this great country in October 1983 
under an Indo-China Cultural Exchange Programme. My visit was 
mainly academic and to get a personal glimpse of the Chinese 
architectural and artistic wealth, mainly Buddhist affiliation. The 
historical and archaeological sites and Museums in and around 
Beijing, Gansu, Shanxi, Henan and Canton provinces of China were 
visited by me in a whirlwind tour, very ably arranged by the 
Central Cultural Relics Bureau, People’s Republic Of China, 
Beijing. 

Chinese chronicles mention about a gold statue of Buddha 
being brought to China in 122 B.C. (Western Han period). But it 
is fairly certain that China received Buddhism from India by the 
beginning of the Christian era (Eastern Han (25-200 A.D.) through 
the South-East Indian coast and Ceylon. 

The three famous Chinese Travellers, Fa-hien (40-411), Yuan- 
Chwang (629-646), and It-Sing (671-695) have made enormous 
contribution to be the development of Buddhism in China and 
their numerous translation works on the Buddhist Sutras, Vinaya 
and Abhidharma, made China a reservoir of these treasures of 
Buddhist art, thought and literature. The foundations for such a 
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prolific scholarly impetus must have been laid by a few centuries 
earlier to this trio. A Brahmi inscription dated to mid-third century 
A.D. from the ancient city of Sriparvata Vijayapuri in the Nagarjuna- 
konda valley (Dt. Guntur, Andhra Pradesh), refers to the pilgri- 
mage of some acharyas (scholars) to China and other countries 
for proselytizing the Buddhist order. These monks, together with 
other acharyas hailing from Kashmira, Gandhara and Ceylon. besides 
other places in India, worshipped the Bodhi Vriksha Prasada (Bodhi 
tree pavilion), extant on the Chula Dharmagiri Vihara monastrey 
at Nagarjunakonda. Nagarjunakonda’s Sriparvata is hallowed as 
the seat of Acharya Nagarjuna (2nd century A.D.). the founder 
of Madhyamika school of Mahayana Buddhism which spread all 
over China. At this place the Mahasamghika sects made headway 
and its principal schools like Chaityaka and Sailas propagated on 
meritorious acts such as the creation, decoration and worship of 
chaityas and eventually deified the Buddha and Bodhisattvas 
Mahayana Buddhism thus gained a high degree of popularity 
among the masses and crossed the Indian frontiers very swiftly. 
It is not one-sided. Chinese emperors greatly respected Indian 
Buddhist teachers and monks. There was a meaningful cultural 
exchange. Kanchipuram finds mention in a Chinese text dated to 
first century A.D. and called huang cha. It is said that Chinese 
emperors sent presents to the King of Fuang Cha in A.D. 1-6. 
Although initially Buddhism was humbled by the native Confucianism 
and was regarded as “Barbarian religion”, by the time of the 
Eastern Ts’ in (or Jin 317-420) and the Wei (386-551) dynasties’ 
firm foundations were laid for works of Buddhist art and Buddhism 
gained the status of a state religion by about 500 A.D. The trans- 
lations undertaken by the Chinese traveller-trio were mostly based 
on the Madhyamika works expounded by Acharya Nagarjuna and 
elaborated later on by such great luminaries as Bhavaviveka and 
Kumarajiva (344-413). In particular, Huen Tsang studied the 
treaties of Abhidharma with the monks at Dhanyakataka, the 
present Amaravati-Dharanikota in Dt. Guntur not far from Sri- 
parvata Vijayapuri of Nagarjunakonda. Among the 657-Sanscrit 
works caused by him from India for translation, 15 were Maha- 
samghika works. In particular, this famous Chinese traveller makes 
mention of a Stupa, hundred feet high, built by Mauryan emperor 
at Kanchi and tradition assigns another Dharma soka Maha- 
rajavihara at Kaverippumpattinam (Dt. Thanjavur). A Buddhist 
temple specially meant for visiting Chinese monks existed during the 
time of Pallava King Narasimhavarman-II (695-722) at Naga- 
patinam. These were witness of a seaborne cultural exchange 
between Buddhist China-India and Ceylon. It might be noted that 
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Bodhidharma, the well-known founder of Chan sect who lived 
at the ‘Sheaolin temple (Mount - Songshan, Province Henan) hailed 
from this part of India. So also, Dinnaga (Sth century), the founder 
of medieval Nyaya school, hailed from Kanchi, a centre for Pali- 
Buddhism. It appears then that South East India with its long 
coastal line and convenient anchorages has been in contact with 
China and South East Asian centres during the early centuries 
of the Christian era. 

The consolidation of Buddhism led to the practice of making 
cliff grottoes and decorating them with wall paintings of Buddhist 
deities and legends. The most famous among these exist in North 
and West China. They are Kizil grottoes in Xin Jiang, the Mogo 
grottoes at Dunhuang (Gansu), Yuankang grottoes at Datong 
(Shanxi), Longmen caves at Louyang (Henan). In all these, as in 
Ajanta - Aurangabad, not only carved out figures, but sculptures 
in relief, extensively painted murals on the walls characterise the 
Indian impact and influences of Buddhist art. A variety of Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas reflect great physical charm with all the Mahapuru- 
sha Lakshanas in a truly Indian style. The ten-thousand Buddha 
cave at Long man (pl- ID, is worthy of note. The seated Vairochana 
Buddha, 17.14 metres high, (pl- 1), among other massive sculptures 
is a superb example of Chinese carving dated to the beginning of 
7th century A.D. Besides the rock cut caves, the fossilized sand caves of 
Thousand Buddhas, Dunhuang (Gansu) contain unimaginably big 
straw ‘built clay sculptures installed in their shrines in there. The 
over - size image of seated Buddha in wood in the main cave 
(No. 096) measures 33 metres high and is within a seven storeyed 
pavilion with pent roofs, marking each storey and dated to 9th 
century A.D. The wooden images are so well finished and painted 
in pleasing colours. The fine toranga arches with fiying apsaras and 
Gandharvas carrying garlands the maidens with floating garments 
around fully - blossomed lotus ceilings datable to early Sth- 6th 
century A.D., are some of the very attractive Indian style carvings 
at Longmen caves as well as painted ceilings of Dunhuang. 

The rock art of China is a true expansion of Indian art under 
the impact of Mahayana Buddhist spread, starting from first century 
A.D. Later on with the unification of China under the Tang dynasty 
(A.D. 618-907), the increasing interest in Indian Buddhist philo- 
sophy and works made China virtually a forte of later Buddhism. 
whereas in its land of origin, this religion suffered a setback. 

Even in later periods like Ming times (1366 - 1644) between 
Indian and Chinese art and architecture are traceable in the depic- 
tions such as vase and lotus scroll (purna-kumbha), among the 
white marble stone balustrades; the stately lions at the thresholds 
of the temple gateways (like the Pallava-Chola ones); the various 
memorial pagodas of brick-and stone built after the Bodhgaya- 
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Sarnath examples as seen at Beijing (White Pagoda), the numerous 
ones at Dunhuang and Shaolin temple (pl- OI) premises; the small 
seated bronze figures of Buddha and Bodhisattvas at the Fayuan 
Temple (Beijing are examples displaying close links between the 
mainland China and the Deccan Caves (Ajanta-Karle-Kanheri) on the 
one hand and the Guptan examples of Sanchi-Sarnath-Nalanda and 
Bodhgaya on the other. Strikingly enough, even during much later 
times also their impact continued. To cite an example the gold 
crown by the Ming Emperor Zu Yi Jun Wanli (1573-1620) reveals 
a Vishnuchakra (conch), at its crest, a` symbol of royalty and it 
is quite fitting that Ming rulers who upheld Buddhism, and Taoism 
alike, held this conch in great esteem. A close semblance in 
architectural style can be found among the massive wooden 
pavilions and long halls on pillars with glazed tiled roofs in China 
and the medieval temples of wood in Kerala. The spacious high 
compounds, the well-planned gardens inside within the Foribidden 
City, Beijing impart a grandiose look to these architectural marvels 
whose colour, however, dominated the form. 

An interesting anecdote which nicely summarises the beha- 
vioural pattern of the Peoples of the World, both East and West 
was narrated to me. It appears God Almighty sitting in His heavenly 
abode, sported an idea that peoples of various countries and 
nationalities can approach him with their choicest desire only one 
and that too before the dawn. It is said that the first and earliest 
to reach were the Arabs who sought oil wealth. The next were 
Westerners (British and Europeans) who wanted intellect and tact. 
The third to reach at the exact time (just before dawn) were the 
Chinese and Japanese. Hearing that God had already given the 
wealth and intellect to others, they prayed for good muscles and 
determination to work. God gladly okayed. The last to reach were 
the Indians in heterogeneous groups unprepared even at the approach 
of sun rise, some still bathing, applying tilak singing or reciting 
on God and dressing up, etc., but mone were ready with any united 
demand. The God just got up to leave His abode and hearing at 
the disputing and debating noisy Indians chided them to leave the 
place as He had nothing left to confer. Helpless and bemoaning they 
fell on the feet of the God praying Him to remain with them. 
So the Almighty in India—every village, every town, street and 
house and in growing numbers historically. While the Chinese —a 
dutiful, determined and disciplined people — perceive and worship 
God through their hard work, love their country so much that 
one is amazed at the systematic development taking place in every 
sphere of life. Their pride in things ancient and regard for the 
antiquity and heritage is unparalleled. 

Gautama Buddha resting on the neighbouring hills. looking 
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at the picturesque landscape around the beautiful city of Rajagriha, 
its many shrines and sansctuaries utters to Ananda. 

“Chitram Jambudvipam manoramam  jivitam manushyanam” 
and bade a final farewell. 

After seeing the most colourful Buddhist art treasures of 
China, | took leave with pleasant admiration saying to myself 
“Chitram - Chinadesam.”’ 


TRESPASSER 


S. SAMAL 


The streets were calm and lordly 
the lanes languid and lonely 

I paced like a 

happy prince 

under the cool 

starry night. 


Thoughts blazed 
like the flash of a lightning 
and were instantly crystallized. 


but now the streets 

are crowded and noisy, 
pestered with tension and worries 
lanes haunted by police 
and parish-dogs 

thoughts totally estranged 
from this busy 

and bustling land 

if at all it happens 

to steal and trespass 
once in a blue moon 

it is caught and 

throttled in no time. 
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THE INDIAN POLITY - THE FOURTH PHASE 


DR. A. PRASANNA KUMAR 


Are we in the fourth phase of indian polity? Is India 
passing through the crucial phase when people have to make up 
their minds about the priorities that should govern the system ? 
Can India get back to the Gandhi- Nehru framework or should 
we allow the drift to continue ? Primarily the issue centres around 
the values that India under Mahatma Gandhi and later under 
Pandit Nehru generated. Non-violence, democracy, secularism and 
unity and integrity of India were the widely accepted ideals which 
stood the test of time. nay the test of fire during those fateful days 
of partition of India. Under Gandhiji’s leadership which can be 
called the first phase of modern Indian polity, the greatest mass 
movement, as a historian put it, of modern times was launched. 
If Karl Marx, as Laski observed, found communism a chaos and 
left it a movement, Gandhi wrought order out of a diffuse struggle. 
The uniqueness of the Gandhian movement was aptly summed 
up by Andre Malraux who said that usually we come across 
revolutions without ethics or ethics without revolution but 
Gandhiji launched a great revolution which was ethical too The 
manner in which Gandhiji resolved the tradition - modernity dicho- 
tomy also came in for special mention by Modernity dichotomy 
also came in for special mention by Morris - Jones. Gandhiji, wrote 
Morris - Jones, used Hindu concepts for modern political purposes 
and modern concepts for the reinvigoration of traditional life. That 
was how ‘the shock of two cultures’ was overcome. The relevance 
of the idiom and the ethic was fully grasped by the people. More 
significantly Gandhiji gave shape and substance to the awakened 
spirit by providing an institutional framework. The launching of 
all India institutions like the All India Spinners Association, All 
India Basic Education Society was of enormous singnificance. First 
of all Gandhi sought to inject into a hitherto fragmented society a 
sense of ne-ness. Language, region and religion should not come 
in the way of promoting Indian unity. Secondly, social and economic 
emancipation came to be regarded as important as political emanci- 
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pation under Gandhiji’s leadership. “L am not” declared the Mahatma 
“interested in freeing India merely from the English yoke. | am 
bent upon freeing India from any yoke whether.” Sarvodaya, as 
everyone later understood, meant the good of all as against the 
good of the greatest number. Thirdly, the message was clear and 
unequivocal that for the upliftment of the people effective mobiliza- 
tion of popular support and involvement of all sections of the 
society were vital. Government alone should not be 
entrusted with the task of liberating the people from bondage, 
not be entrusted with the task of liberating the people from bondage. 
political, social or economic. There were and there should be 
limits to state power. Voluntary effort and social action should be 
institutionalised. Fourthly, there was no ideological or doctrinnaire 
rigidity in the approach of the Mahatma whether it was 
public life or private issues or whether it was politics or social 
life. He crusaded for a social order in which faith and science 
would be brought to the service of mankind “avoiding the risks 
inherent in a materialistic approach.” There can be no politics 
without morality according to the Mahatma who evolved a synthesis 
of cultures and a blend of intellectuality and pragmatism. Gandhiji 
may have been against “a mechanical copying of revolutions in 
the West in all their varying phases’ but he was not opposed to 
the basic tenets of socialism. In fact some writers interpreted it 
as ‘Gandhian socialism’ which was indigenous. His opposition was 
to mechanisation that would enslave man but not to the concept 
of economic equality. All action should be governed by selflessness. 
non-attachment and non-violence and spiritualisation of politics 
was possible through the integration of mind and body. Hiren 
Mukherjee felt that Gandhiji’s Abhaya was greater than his Ahimsa. 
Gandhiji, as a writer aptly remarked, lived for as well as in mankind. 
Under his leadership the Indian spirit was liberated even before 
Independence in the political sense was attained. It was that 
Spiritual strength the capacity to sacrifice, suffer and endure that 
enabled India to overcome a series of shocks. like the partition 
holocaust. threats from across the border and the assassination 
of the Mahatma himself. 

It was this legacy that Nehru not only inherited but strove 
manfully, to uphold and strengthen. The process begun by Gandhiji 
continued with a new vigour under Jawaharlal Nehru’s leadership. 
The Nehru era lasted for nearly twenty years from 1946 to 1966 
just as the years from 1920 to 1947 are generally described as the 
Gandhian era of modern India. What is important is how Nehru 
earried on the work of the Mahatma though there could be some 
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areas in which Nehru adopted a new approach to suit the require- 
ments of a growing nation. Broadly speaking non - violence, com- 
munal harmony and emancipation of the Harijans and the weaker 
sections continued to be the main goals of the polity. In fact they 
are as much relevant today as they were sixty years ago when the 
Mahatma introduced them. We may today give them new and 
modern names like social justice and national integration but the 
content is almost the same. Non-violence found a new expression 
in Nehru’s approach when he gave to the strife-ridden world non- 
alignment. The immediate inspiration for Nehru was the Mahatma 
though for both Gandhi and Nehru the inspiration had its origins 
in the Indian tradition as moulded by the Buddha and Ashoka. 
The adoption of the Westminster type and the operation of a 
democratic government required mature political and administrative 
leadership which fortunately for India was available at both the 
national and State Jevels. In leaders like Nehru, Patel, Rajendra 
Prasad and Rajaji, India had men of rare wisdom who could 
visualise the future needs of a newly liberated country and a hetero- 
genous society. The administrative system inherited from the British 
was highly professional in its approach and the Indian leaders 
moulded it to play a more positive and dynamic role in conformity 
with the goals of the system. If Patel was the great architect of 
Indian unity Nehru emerged as the maker of modern India com- 
mitted to the path of democracy, socialism and secularism. The 
launching of several revolutions simultaneously which Rajani 
Kothari described as the challenge of simultaneous change was a 
unique feature of the new system. Political emancipation was to 
be supplemented by economic and social change. Rapid changes 
in the form of industrialisation and expansion of educational 
facilities were to accelerate the pace of development. Nehru created 
an institutional frame - work for such a progress and the Planning 
Commission, Community Development Programmes followed by the 
Panchayati Raj institutions were among the many such infrastructural 
facilities created to bring in social and economic change through 
democratic methods. Parliameniary system of government struck 
roots and its working drew the admiration of the usually cynical 
Western press. Delhi, wrote a British newspaper, was the School 
of Asia and Nehru’s democracy was likened to Athens of Pericles. 
Nehru’s foreign policy earned for India high respect in the comity 
of nations and Delhi became a diplomatic stopover for world states- 
men. Despite his undisputed sway over the masses Nehru never 
allowed politics to become personalized. Among his most notable 
contributions was the manner in which State institutions acquired 
a high degree of professionalism. Equally significant was the fact 
that Nehru seldom permitted the erosion of the Gandhian ethic which 
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constituted the moral backbone of the Indian system. Not that 
there were no threats; nor for that matter is it suggested that Nehru 
was thoroughly Gandhian in his style of functioning. But the point 
is that by and large the framework of action rested on the value 
system shaped by Gandhiji during a crucial phase of modern 
Indian history. That was why despite the 1948 war with Pakistan 
and the 1962 conflict with China or even the 1965 Indo- Pak 
war and persisting economic problems the system retained its 
capacity to fight and overcome a crisis without breaking up. There 
was no doubt that India took upon herself responsibility possibly 
beyond her capacity. Nehru was himself disappointed in his last 
years with certain trends that were surfacing in the Indian system 
and his inability to check them. The Chinese aggression was a 
shattering blow to Jawaharlal Nehru and as Hiren Mukherji ob- 
served Nehru did not seem to recover from it. The Nehru legacy, 
however, lasted for a few more years after his death. 

The third phase began roughly around 1967 when Indira 
Gandhi assumed power in the real sense of the term after com- 
pleting a year of ‘probation’ under Kamaraj’s guidance. “I am,” 
she declared “a child of politics whereas my father was a saint 
who strayed into politics.’ She was not only a child of politics 
bur almost became its victim during those turbulent early years of 
her Prime Ministership. It was a different Indira Gandhi who 
emerged after the two critical periods-one caused by intra-party 
feuds and struggle for supremacy and the other caused by the 
threat that emanated from outside in the form of exodus of 
thousands of refugees from East Pakistan. She displayed a firmness 
that bordered, not unoften, on ruthlessness. Like her father she 
| aimed at rapid economic and sociai change but unlike him she 
| was prepared to place ends on a higher pedestal than means. In 
the process she contributed to the process of deinstitutionalization 
| which damaged the system as a whole. But to put the entire blame 
on her for “the criminalisation of politics’ would be an exaggeration. 

Mrs. Gandhi had two alternatives as she understood the situation. 
Either she shouid become a victim of politics or the game. She 
did not hesitate to play the latter role. In the process of strengthen- 
ing her own position she contributed to an enormous increase of 
State power. There is no denying the fact under her dynamic 
leadership India made rapid strides on many fronts and both in 
national and international politics. But some of the forces she 
let loose in the task of achieving the goals and targets became 
unmanageable like the notorious Frankenstein monster. The politi- 
cian-bureaucrat combine became “a double headed monster” like 
what the Europeans had groaned under in the medieval times. Hand 
in glove the politician and the bureaucrat began to exploit the 
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system for their own benefit. When thrown apart, due to personal 
differences, the situation became even worse. Corruption assumed 
gigantic proportions. T.A. Pai who was a minister in Indira Gandhi's 
Cabinet aptly put it thus: “If a peon accepted money it was 
called bakshis: if a clerk took it, it was called mamool; if an 
officer took it became bribe; if a minister took it, it was called 
party funds.” Combined with these dangerous elements lately have 
been money and muscle power. The rise of a dangerous breed of 
people supported by black money and muscle dragged politics 
into the streets. The result is the rise of the politics of populism. 
Political leadership has in some areas passed into the hands of 
persons of dubious credentials who masquerade as the champions 
of the poor and the downtrodden. The vast majority of the illiterate 
and semi - literate people who find the established institutions beyond 
their reach have been lulled into thinking that there can be instant 
solutions to their chronic problems. Violence and mass protest 
enable them to receive attention which they would never be able 
to get otherwise. Morris-Jones cautioned: “India may have to 
live with problems she cannot solve.” The ‘Seventies and the’ 
Eighties have become the most dangerous decades (Selig S. Harrison’s 
prophecy almost came true though not the way he had predicted). 
The Gandhian ethic has been reversed. The Gandhi-Nehru frame- 
work seems to have disappeared. The causes could be many. 
Those responsible for that too are numerous — politicians, bure- 
aucrats, elite groups, intellectuals, industrialists and many others. 

It is against that background that we should view the fourth 
phase of the Indian polity. This is the phase that immediately 
concerns us and eventually the future generation. The responsibility 
for reviving the values of the first two phases rests not only on 
the ruling Congress Party and the persons at the helm of affairs 
but on every person at all levels. It is not easy to put the derailed 
institutions back on the rails. Institutions can be revived only when 
the values of the past are placed back on the high pedestal. It 
is not necessary for us to wear khadi and make heavy personal 
sacrifices as was done in the Gandhian era. Gandhiji was highly 
modern in outlook though he appeared traditional in his dress 
and style of living. We can be traditional and simple in our dress 
and mode of living and still be modern in outlook. Unless we 
revive spirit of those times and accept tolerance, non-violence and 
mutual respect we cannot hope to put an end to the politics of 
greed and hatred. That is not an impossible task because most of 
the people of India, literate or illiterate. subscribe to the view that 
there is no alternative to the Gandhi- Nehru framework and all of 
us are proud of that legacy. The fourth phase is a crucial one. 
It can be a turning point in our history. It can regain for India 
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peace and prestige, even if India cannot overnight become affluent. 
If millions of poor and illiterate people could march hand in 
hand behind the Mahatma for political freedom, cannot millions 
of people unquestionably better off than their forbears, vow now to 
walk in the footsteps of Gandhi and Nehru in quest of the sacred 
goal ? 


NO MORE I PRAY 


JATINDRA MOHAN GANGULI 


When I had prayed, 

My wants, worries, fears stayed; 
I asked, He granted, 

More I asked — 

More fears came 

And unrest, dicontent the same. 


When I prayed not, asked not, 

To Him me and mine all left. 

Happy I felt; 

My good, my needs, He, not I, knew — 

I had asked for things, not good, untrue, — 
When this I understood, 

All was sure and good, 

Peace came, happiness stayed, 

Fear, worry, no more my mind swayed. 
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J.KRISHNAMURTIS “COMMENTARIES ON LIVING” 
AN APPROACH 


DR. MAKARAND PARANJAPE 


Introduction 

My purpose in this paper is to offer an insight into the method 
and meaning of Krishnamurti’s Commentaries on Living. In doing 
so I shall first describe. in a factual manner, what the Comuneniaries 
are. Then I shall narrate an account of my own responses to the 
text, which will constitute the middle section of the paper. And 
in the final section, I shall discuss some of the essential features 
of the Com/inentaries abstracted from the report of my responses 
to the text. 

I 
What are Comsnentaries on Living ? 

Commentaries on Living, in three series, are a record of the 
conversations that Krishnamurti had with various people concerning 
their problems. The First Series was published in 1956, the second 
in 1958, and the third in 1960.' All three volumes are edited from 
Krisnamurti’s notebooks by D. Rajagopal. The First Series has 
eighty-eight commentaries; and the second and the third both contain 
fifty-seven. Each commentary has basically two parts: the first 
is the description of a particular, usually natural scene, and the second 
is the transcript of the conversation between Krishnamurti and 
one or more visitors.? The first part is a detailed observation that 
leads to a state of mind which is best characterized as meditative. 
This part shows Krishnamurti’s minute and precise observation of 
both natural and human phenomena. It helps set the tone for the 
discussion that follows. Here the release that is affected through choice- 
less awareness or pure observation without an observer is demon- 
strated — this is the state that Krishnamurti leads his correspondant to 
in the next section. Thus, the first part which the reader is alone with 
the writer serves as a tranquil preparation for the rigors of the 
discussion that will follow. 

The second part of the commentary is the exchange between 
the visitor and Krishnamurti. Here the basic emphasis is psychological. 
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Each visitor has a specific problem to discuss. This problem is then 
probed to its root. Krishnamurti usually offers no solution or 
practical advice; however, the thorough examination of the problem 
produces a certain type of release. The problem, thus, becomes the 
instrument of rigorous self-examination out of which is born self- 
knowledge and wisdom. 

Each commentary is self-contained; there is no visible develop- 
ment of ideas as we proceed from one to the other. Thus, there 
is no plot or order to the Commentaries. One may begin anywhere 
and end anywhere. The effect is hardiy cumulative. There is little 
difference from one volume to the next: the only change is the 
increase in length from the first series to the second and the third. 
Obviously the Comunentaries are not like usual books. Their purpose 
is not to entertain or edify in the conventional way; their only 
purpose is to help one to understand oneself. 


i 
An Account of a Reading of the Commentaries 

1 first read the Commentaries in the winter of 1978 when I 
was a second year student in the B.A. English program at the 
University of Delhi. I was then eighteen years old. I had only the 
briefest acquaintance with Krishnamurti’s works prior to this, so 
I was approaching these books afresh. I read not from beginning 
to end, but randomly and haphazardly. Yet, I eventually read 
most of the three volumes in the space of about two or three 
months. After that intense first reading, I have gone back to them 
now and then. skimming here and there. My next serious reading 
was in 1985 when I tried to go through the texts from cover to 
cover in preparation for this paper. However, I would like to 
focus on that first reading not only because l find that my 
understanding of the Conunentacies has not progressed significantly 
since that first reading, but also because the impact of that first 
reading was tremendous, far greater than the gains made thence 
through physical and intellectual maturity. 

The first reading of Commentaries on Living was certainly 
one of the biggest challenges 1 had ever faced. What I read seemed 
to shake me to the roots of my self. As I blundered through 
commentary after commentary, I found myself examining the 
whole complex mechanism that was my mind; I began to seriously 
observe myself for the fist time. And it has been impossible to 
escape from that rigorous self-scrutiny since. The following were 
some of my reactions to the Commentaries as 1 now recollect 
them. é 
l. Each Commentary Dealt with Essentially the “Same” Thing. 

Though I knew that a great many subjects such as anger, 
jealousy. love. ambition. death, meditation, awareness, intelligence, 
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sex, desire, greed, etc., were being discussed, all the commentaries. 
I realized, were somehow concerned with the same basic issue. 
This shocked me because I wanted to read on, to know more, to 
accumulate more information, in short, to escape from myself. 
Though 7 read more and more, though I brought more and more 
of Krishnamurti’s books, I found that I could not increase my 
insight in proportion to the quantity of reading. More wasn’t more. 
The acquisitive mind, which was seeking to improve itself, was 
disappointed. I reluctantly came to the conclusion that to under- 
stand even one commentary completely was to understand them all. 
2. No Solution Was Being Offered. 

Secondly, i realized that throughout the Commentaries though 
innumerable deceptions of the mind were exposed, no alternate 
path was suggested. The limitations and drawbacks of every type 
of action — religious, social, political, ethical, personal— were 
pointed out, but without any substitutes. This I found bewildering. 
The mind kept groping for some security, surety, formula in place 
of all the supports that were supplanted, but none was to be 
found. Every ideology that promised enlightenment, such as belief 
in God, in the Masters. in non-violence, in work, in creativity, 
etc., was relentlessly questioned and its hollowness exposed, but 
none seemed to be offered in its place. Luckily, at that point in 
my life, I was not clever enough to see a technique in this negation 
of technique. The result was a state of acute psychological 
uncertainty and anxiety—the basis of my self or ego was 
threatened. 

3. I Was incapable of Removing My Own Confusion. 

The third realization was that nothing that I did or was 
capable of doing could free me from the confusion that I was 
experiencing. My reading of the Commentaries showed me clearly 
that all my attempts to escape, deny, or hide this confusion were 
themselves a part of this confusion. This was seen the hard way, 
after the exhaustion and failure of several attempts to clarify the 
confusion. I began to see that these attempts were themselves 
within the confines of the confused self and were only adding to 
the confusion. The self was appropriating every attempt to reach 
something beyond itself; the desire for clarity or freedom itself 
was a binding, a pretext for the further perpetuation of the con- 
fused self. I was left at an insoluble impasse. 

Of couse, these realizations were, by no means, as clear and 
tidy as 1 am presenting them here. These are merely convenient 
abstractions that I have drawn from my experience for the purposes 
of illustration. Then, I was the confusion myself; my muddled 
mind had seen its own reflection, as one sees one’s face in a 
muddy puddle. 
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Now several years later, with much hindsight, some intellectual 
equipment, and after a far wider exposure to Krishnamurti, I still 
think that these insights gleaned from my personal crisis do 
suggest noteworthy pointers to Krishnamurti’s method and meaning 
in the Commentaries. 

IH 
Discussion of the Above Points 

To consider the first point, it can be seen that though the 
Commentaires discuss various and seemingly different issues, there 
is an underlying similarity in both technique and message. As 
Krishnamurti observes in the First Series, “All problems arise from 
one source, and without understanding the source, any attempt to 
solve the problems will only lead to further confusion and misery” 
(122). Similarly. in the Third Series, he says, “There’s no isolated 
problem and no problem can be resolved in itself; isn’t that so?” 
(119) Thus. throughout, the movement is from the superficial to 
tne essential : all problems are reduced, so to speak. to their 
common denominator, the self. 

Krishnamurti resists fragmentation of any kind. He says in the 
Second Series : 

The problem of individual is also the world’s problem, they 

are not two separate and distinct processes. We are concerned, 

surely, with the human problem, whether the human being 
is in the Orient or in the Occident, which is an arbitrary 
geographical division. The whole consciousness of man is 
concerned with God, with death, with right and happy livelihood, 
with children and their education, with war and peace. Without 
understanding all this, there can be no healing of man. (170) 
Thus, Krishnamurit’s approach is holistic and complete. Each 
problem is dealt with not in isolation, but in relation to the whole. 

In this respect, Krishnamurti is in accord with the tradition of 
the mystics who stressed a direct, intuitive, transcendental contact 
with Reality as the panacea to all the problems of the world. Just 
as the medieval mystics of India, recommended the repetition of 
God’s name as the primary means to this end, Krishnamurti appears 
to propose the one dominant techingue of the choiceless awareness 
of Reality from moment to moment. No matter what the problem, 
this awareness is seen as the means to both understand and dissolve 
it. It is important to note how logical and precise he is in this 
insistence : io him awareness is always without the observer. The 
existence of an observer implies duality and fragmentation. But 
to Krishnamurti awareness is a state in which the observer himself 
is not. Awareness is always whole and undivided; it is not personal 
or divided. Hence. it is not my awareness or your awareness, but 
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simply awareness. The word itself is unique because it signifies 
the state of being aware, without reference to subject. 

Krishnamurti explains this approach in the second series : 

Without escaping to monastaries and so on, is it not possible 

to be passively alert to the activities of the self ? This aware- 

ness may bring about a totally different activity which does 

not breed sorrow and misery. (204) 

Similary in the Third Series : 

There may be no need to take any particular action. In the 

very process of understanding the whole issue, there may be 

a different kind of action altogether. (105) 

Hence, though the Comunentaries differ in subject, their underlying 
emphasis is similar : through dialogue, questioning, and listening, 
the respondent. and thereby the reader, is made aware of his or 
her state of mind. The same message, it would seem, is repeated 
again and in various garbs: as Krishnamurti tells one visitor, 
“Look and be simple“ (Third Series 82). The clarity that arises 
from this method is not merely intellectual, but total. 

The second point. regarding the absence of positive advice 
or direction is also inherent to the purpose of the Cornmentaries. 
The technique of offering no substitute in place of the old ways 
of illusion is also based on very clear reasoning. Krishnamurti 
repeatedly observes how Truth is ossified and perverted into dogma 
and propaganda in organized religions and traditions. As he says 
in the First Series, “We are worshippers of words and labels; we 
never seem to go beyond the symbol, to comprehend the worth 
of the symbol” (175) “rituals are vain repetition which offer a 
marvellous and respectable escape from self-knowledge” (25). 
Similarly, in the Third Series he admonishes, “Put away the book, 
the description, the tradition, the authority, and take the journey 
of self-discovery” (214). In so saying, Krishnmurti is not alone : 
almost every mystic has condemned the hypocrisy and self-deception 
of empty traditionalism. 

Krishnamurti’s rejection of tradition is born out of the con- 
viction that Truth cannot be repeated or duplicated : 

Repetition of Truth is a lie. Truth cannot be repeated, it 

cannot be propagated or used.... The propagandist, religious or 

‘secular, cannot be a speaker of truth. 

(First Series 63) 
Instead, he claims : 

Truth must be discovered anew from moment to moment, it 

is not an experience that can be repeated; it has no continuity, 

it is a timeless state. (Third Series 4) 

If these premises are understood, it is clear why Krishnamurti 
debunks all methods or paths to Truth, but does not offer any 
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substitutes. He does not want to establish a new dogma, a new 
creed in place of the old. He does not want to offer a new 
description of Truth in place of the old. If Truth is to be experienced 
first hand, surely Krishnamurti’s description of it is as detrimental 
as that of any other authority. As he himself tells a discussant in 
the Second Series : 

You pay attention when I say something, do you not? But 

when someone else says the same thing, perhaps in different 

words, you become deaf. (191) 

Therefore, the whole approach in the Commentaries is negative. 
What is Truth is never described; instead, the theory is that 
“Awareness of the false as false is the freedom of truth” (First 
Series 180). Similarly, he says in the same volume : 

The problem is the important thing, and not the answer. If 

we look for an answer, we will find it; but the problem will 

persist, for the answer is irrelevant to the problem. (122) 
Hence, throughout, problems are discussed, but no clear solutions 
are offered. It may be pointed out that this method is as old as 
the Vedas with their negative definition of truth as: neti, neti, 
or “not this,’ “not this.’ But, to my knowledge, Krishnamurti is 
the only teacher who has developed it into the contner-stone of 
his whole approach to life. 

Finally, the third point regarding the futility of will or effort 
in resolving one’s confusion needs to ‘be addressed. This realization 
has its basis in what one critic called Krishnamurti’s great psycholo- 
gical discovery — that the thinker is not separate from the 
thought.’ This iimplies that the thinker cannot act upon or modify 
himself through thought. Or to put it differently, any such modi- 
fication of the self, wrought by the self itself, is bound to be 
superficial and useless. Thus Krishnamurti says in the First Series, 
“The thinker is the thought, and he cannot operate upon himself; 
when he does it is only self-deception” (225). Similarly, in the 
Second Series : 

Whaxever its activity, however noble its aim, any effort on 

the part of the “I” is still within the field of its own memories, 

idiocyncrasies and projections, whether conscious or not. (115) 
The implications of this are obviously far reaching: we may 
realize our own confusion or imperfection, but we can do nothing 
to change it. As one discussant in the second series puts it: 

“How can the mind free itself from its own bondages? It 

seems to me that either an outside agency is necessary, Or 

else a higher and nobler part of the mind must intervene to 

purify the mind of the past.” (217) 

In such a question all the major pre-occupations in Krishna- 
murti converge. It is clear that the mind is conflict-ridden. It is 
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also clear tnat it cannot rid itself of its conflicts by any effort 
of its own. Then what is the option? The process whereby the 
mind is transformed is a perpetual mystery; as Krishnamurti says, 
“Tf the outside agency is something beyond the mind, then thought 
in any form cannot touch it” (Second Series 217). In fact, for it 
to operate, thought itself, and its brain child, the thinker, must 
cease. This, Krishnamurti calls death : death is the end, the break 
with one’s conditioning. It is not self-generated or self-centered, 
nor is it a product of time. As Krichnamurti asks : 

Is it possible — without resistance, without morbidity, without 

a sadistic or suicidal urge, and while fully alive, mentally 

vigorous — to enter the house of death? This is possible 

only when the mind dies to the known, to the self. 

(Second Series 47) aN 

Through dying to the past moment, through meditation without 
the meditator, through an awareness that is not conditioned by 
the mind, Krishnamurti tells us in his Commentaries, is born a 
totally different order or mode of being. The beauty, perfection, 
effortlessness, simplicity, silence, and freedom of this state are 
immeasurable, truly beyond the mind and its reach. 


NOTES 


1. J. Krishnamurti, Commentaries on Living, ed. D. Rajagopal (London : 
Victor Gollancz, 1956); Second Series (1958; rpt, Wheaton, Illinois : 
The Theosophical Publishing House, 1967); Third Series (1960; rpt, 
Wheaton, Illinois: The Theosophical Publishing House, 1957). 

An earlier version of this paper was presented at 14th Annual Con- 

ference on South Asia at the University of Wisconsin-Madison, 1-3 

November, 1985. 


2. There are a few exceptions to this pattern. Some commentaries such 
as “Creative Happiness” (Second Series 1-2), “Is There Profound 
Thinking” and “Immensity” (Second Series 239-242) are in the form 
of reflections without any conversation. Conversely, others like No. 88, 
“Work” in First Series (250-254) does not contain the descriptive 
reflection of the first part but begins right away with the discussion. 

3. Feroze Gandhi compares this to Einstein’s discovery of relativity. See 
“The Psychological Philosophy of J. Krishnamurti,” M.A. thesis, 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, 1973, p. 21. 
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Dr. A. K. COOMARASWAMY 
His Understanding of the Forklore 


N.S. KRISHNA MURTI 


Folklore of all countries and lands, contains expositions of 
the psyche of those communities. Racial memories in those euphonic 
literary patterns, are always loaded with primeval metaphysical 
concepts. They always have spiritual significance. In their descent 
by mouth to the ear, some verbal variations occur, but the basis 
always remains intact, Successive progenies preserved them as a 
rich heritage. Their survival is due to their innate and dormant 
conceptual profundity of a lasting nature. 

From out of this mass of ubiquitous literature, classic and 
romantic writings emanated. These have developed with a surfeit 
of ornamentations and figures of speech.- Here one is reminded 
of a Japanese Haiku : 

The seed of all song 

is the famers busy hum 

As he plants his rice (paddy seed) 
— RASHO 

It is given to the modern readers to discover the husk of 
the verbal products and rescue the kernel and make an under- 
Standing of the lofty, sublime, metaphysical and spiritual concepts. 
We are sure to conclude that they were not of human origin or 
creation, but only descents of divine intuitive perceptions of man. 

Dr. A.K.C’s understanding of the folklore is truthful and 
sublime though bewilderingly recondite. He always reads perennial 
verities in folklore and never reads anything into them. Folklore 
texts embody stories of heroic themes. But they are not mere 
thematic literary narrations, but they are only extra-dimensioned 
symbolic and metaphysical revelations. 

The understanding and observations of Dr. A.K.C about 
folklore have an axiomatic force. He interprets the findings of 
several anthropologists and folklorists. To proiect his own theses, 
he cites from Indian scriptures and other ancient writings of several 
countries, all over the world. 
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According to F.J. Child the folklore author is always in the 
oblivion of inglorious obscurity, but his fitting and deserving place 
is always enshrined in the hearts and memories of the people. The 
folklore remains the wealth and treasures of the community. It 
is their rightful possession like the Nature’s gifts of water and 
air. This folk literature is nourished in several cradles 
and fostered by a multiplicity of mothers like Shanmukha, the 
six-faced Lord Kumara. No doubt one discerns a structural fixity, 
though its descent and transmission is always oral. (English and 
Scotch Ballads) 

Another feature of the folklore is our inability to fix the time 
of the original composition. The names of the roles and places 
referred to also remain in oblivion. The folk literatures took their 
root in the fertile antiquity. But they maintained a continuous 
growth, shot out branches in turn removed to other lands where 
they got grafted to other plants. where they began new lives 
based on the mother-stems. There they brought forth flowers 
and fruit. The main stem and the trunk are the same. Their 
essence is digested and the story or the song gets reincarnated. 
thus giving perpetuity of existence to the core of the spiritual 
or metaphysical concepts. 

The transmission of the story or song is mostly oral words 
by the illiterates (in the modern sense) by a process of repetition 
through their own community media. Their levels of culture were 
high and praiseworthy. They safeguarded these literary treasures 
as sacred relics of a continuing heritage of the ethnic group. They 
led simple lives and, preserved these literatures with high sense 
of duty and devotion. The Greek dramatist of the third century 
B.C. Euripedes said, “the myth is not my own, I had it from 
my mother’. Such myths in India were the proper language of 
metaphysics. This myth has an unbroken tradition. In India from 
the days of yore. mythology and Vedic lore. we see in an endless 
variety motifs, which gradually and slowly spread into other 
Western countries. Here one instance is cited and that is the 
tale of “Sir Gawain and the Green Knight’. This tale takes the 
teader to the times of King Arthur and the Knights of the Round 
Table. This is of Celtic origin and later on transmitted into English. 
The tale is the following. 

One day when King Arthur and his Knights were sitting at 
the Round Table. a Green Knight marched into that hall and 
threw out a challenge. He challenged any knight there to venture 
to cut off his head agreeing to a condition that this slayer should 
offer his head in return after a year and a day. This happened 
during Christmas. This challenge at first was met with silence. When 
King Arthur himself was about to meet the challenge of that 
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stranger intruding Green Knight, Sir Gawain, stood up, approached 
the Green Knight with a drawn sword and cut his head off. This 
meant that Sir Gawain would, after a year and a day, offer his head 
in return. Then the Green Knight took his head from the ground 
and placing it over his neck went away. After the due period 
Sir Gawain went in search of the Green Knight. He reached his 
abode. His desire was to keep up his word of honour. There at 
that place he found a beautiful damsel who showered her amours 
over him. He resisted. But as the last day drew near, he succumbed 
to the temptation and kissed her. Next day the Green Knight 
came and struck Sir Gawain. The head of Sir Gawain remained 
intact. It stayed. But the skin on the neck was slightly cut. This 
injury Sir Gawain had to suffer as expiation for yielding to the 
temptress. This tale is one of the series of the Arthurian cycle 
of legends. 

The symbolism here sought to be explained is self-naughting 
i.e effacing out the Ego -`i- nes’ and ‘my-ness’ or ‘mine-ness’. 
These have to be completely eliminated. It is this petty feeling 
of ‘T that misdirects one’s life by thinking that the body is the 
‘TY. This small ‘i is the perishable part of the personality. The 
imperishable ‘T has to be realised by severing the head from the 
body. The body is only a complex compound of the elements 
and other factors. But the in-dwelling spirit is the Ultimate T 
or the universal Soul. This is the highest secret. Here head is 
the seat of the Ego, i.e., the small ‘i’. 

“The wisdom of the ancients (i.e. the inner contents of the 
Folklore) stems from a cultural Jevel in which the needs of the 
soul and body were satisfied together. This is inherited 
by all humanity and without it, we should still be only reasoning 
animals”. Thus saying Dr. A.K.C. agrees with J.L. Weston and further 
opines : “We hold with J.L. Weston that the Grail story is not 
the product of imagination, literary or popular, but at its root 
lies the record, more or less distorted, of an ancient ritual having 
for its ultimate object. the initiation into the secret of the sources 
of life — physical and spiritual”. 

I] 

Two more illustrations from the Indian mythology are given 
for further elucidation and emphasis. — Striking off the head. (a) 
Ganesa. Striking off the head. which is swelled up with haughtiness 
and egoism is that of the tale of Ganesa— the God with the 
elephant-head. In this story, Parvati, the divine consort of Lord 
Siva, created with saffron powder, a being and stationed him at 
the gate of Their Abode, with instructions to prevent anyone from 
entering the habitation. Lord Siva who was away then, returned 
home. He was denied admission. Siva could not tolerate the 
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impertinence of this new being, who was filled with egoistic feeling. 
Siva decapitated this being. Parvati, who came there bemoaned 
at this end for her creation. Siva at once severed the head of a 
tusker and fitted it on the neck of the torso of the new being 
and rejuvenated that being to the utter joy of his divinely spouse. 
Ganesvara Tapini Upanishad and Upanishad of the Atharva Veda 
explain this event and further offers an explanation of the word — 
Ganapati. It was formerly Gajapati. But originally at its creation 
it was Jagapati, Lord of the worlds. By a process of metatthesis 
(according to Yaska) it is a Varna Viparyaya. His divine father, 
Siva, wanted this new being to be the Supereme God of the 
worlds. 

(b) Pravargya. There is a Vedic Myth pertaining to a ritual, 
which can be cited appositely as a nucleus of the myths of 
decapitation. 

Pravargya is a preliminary ritual, performed as a condition 
precedent — as an introductory procedure. After this the principal 
sacrifice commences. This is gone through by re-fixing and re- 
habilitating the severed head of Vishnu—the President of the 
sacrifices, yajnya-purusha. The myth that preceded this rite is 
not only interesting but also instructive. The operational function 
is to re-assemble the sacrificial God into his full divine personality. 

Once the celestials, not being satisfied with the wealth they 
possessed, desired for yasas— surpassing excellences and fame. 
They agreed to divide the fruit of the sacrifice. They performed the 
sacrifice. All the yasas, they desired, was obtained by Vishnu, - one 
of the celestials. He walked away with the fruit, without distributing 


. the same as agreed upon. All the celestials, hordes of thirty three 


crores went after Vishnu and demanded their respective shares. 
Vishnu turned round and scared them away by stringing his bow 
in good tension. The hordes of celestials flew away and thought 
of a strategy. In the meantime Vishnu got inflated with pride and 
egoism. He lost all the benefits and excellences. In that state he 
tested his chin on the upper end of the bow, resting the other 
end on the ground. The waiting angels stealthily sent the termite 
to snap the tensioned string of the bow. The top end of the bow 
that was under the chin of Vishnu got released and blew off 
the head of Vishnu emitting great and fierce sound—Ghram. The 
angels then to their dismay realised that their presiding arch-angel, 
Vishnu, is not there. Yajnya—Purusha. But they needed one for 
the performance of scarifices. Their need prompted them to think 
of the means to re-fit the severed head. This re-habilitation of the 
head required the cooking of a pudding to be used as a joining 
paste for the head to stick on the neck of the torso. The pudding 
is made of melted butter at boiling point. Milk of cows and goats 
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are added. This mixture is used as the joining paste for re-fixing 
the head. Vishnu is revived and till today this ritual is performed. 

One can note that the folk tale is never of popular origin, 
but is merely one form of the traditional narrative. Themes of 
the various incidents are the same all world over. They are not 
invented. Dr. A.K.C. condemns the psuedo-modern sophisticated 
and educated, who revile at the folklore contents. “Our pride and 
faith in progress makes us think that wisdom is born with us 
and so find it difficult to credit the early people with great 
metaphysical doctrines”. 

Thus we can gather from the works of Dr. A.K. Coomara- 
swamy many illustrations for the theses propounded by him. 


REFERENCE 


Speculum : Jan. 1944. Sir Gawain and the Green Knight 
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NAME HIM, THE SONG IS SUNG 


DR. I. PANDURANGA RAO 


The universe that we have with us, in us and around us is 
a magnificent manifestation of the multiplicity of forms and names 
both apparent and real. The apparent ones present an amusing 
and amazing variety which keeps us away from and makes us 
blissfully ignorant of the absolute reality. Once we realise this, 
the multiplicity of forms and names reduces itself to a singular 
form which can take any form it chooses and any name we 
choose. Our choice is therefore restricted to mame and cannot 
extend to the form which the formless assumes according to the 
trinomial determinant governed by space, time and individual. 

In absolute terms, the formless needs no form and hence no 
name. But the phenomenal world translates the absolute form into 
infinite variety of forms so as to make it intelligible and tangible 
to the physical triangle inscribed in the metaphysical circle. Thus 
we have a number of forms around us both within and without. 
We go on giving names to all these forms to identify them or (to 
be more accurate) distinguish each one of them from the One Absolute 
form which has no form of its own. This absolute form is so 
informal that it owns all forms but disowns none. Therefore any 
name that we choose can define it as it is basically one capable 
of multiplying itself into as many as the figurative world can 
conceive. In fact all forms belong to Him, the Absolute and 
therefore all names are equally appropriate to Him Sa Sarva Nama, 
Sa hi Sarva Roopa. 

But variety is in the very nature of the universe which combines 
in itself both divine and human characteristics. It is divine to 
think of reality while it is human to feel that we are many so 
that it becomes easy for the human mind to identify itself with 
one of them. But one in thousands tries to identify his or her 
individual existence with the universal and when he succeeds in 
it, he is face to face with the One which manifests itself in Many. 
If we are able to identify that One which has assumed so many 
forms, we will be in a position to find out a suitable name for 
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that Supreme Being responsible for the universal well-being and 
coordinated becoming. Once we are able to name Him, we have 
the melody. the musical sounds and the mellifluous flow of words 
and voices pouring into our ears and through them into the 
innermost corners of our heart where all forms converge into one 
vision and all names reduce into one sound. It is this moment — 
the most blissful moment in our life —which sings for us the 
song of life and makes us repeat the pronounced judgement of the 
Master — Name Him, the Song is Sung. 

Adi Shankara refers to this absolute truth when he says 
“Geyam Gitaa Naama Sahasram’. In the secular terminology, this 
sentence simply suggests recitation of Gita and the thousand names 
of the’ Lord. But the spiritual overtone of this celebrated saying 
hints at the intrinsic unity between the “Name” and the “song” 
of the universe that is God. 

The universe, for some. is Dharmakshetra while it is Kuruk- 
shetra for some others. For Kauravas who believe in the world of 
action and assertion (sometimes leading to aggression). it is Kuruk- 
shetra, whereas it becomes a land of Dharma for those who bank 
upon the balanced and just decrees of well-meaning deeds directed 
by Dharma. The conflict between assertion and accommodation 
gives rise to struggle which is eternal owing to the non-variant 
nature of the human mind. The only solution to this problem is 
to think of the Lord who is behind this game and try to utter 
His name with proper articulation so as to attract His attention. 
Viewed from this angle, the problems that arise in Gita “find a 
solution in Sahasranam’’. By Gita, we mean Srimad-Bhagavad-Gita 
and by Sahasranam, we refer to “Sri Vishnu Sahasranam”. Both 
these texts form a part of the celebrated work ‘“Mahabaratam.” 
The former occurs in Bhishma Parva just before the great wat 
between Kauravas and Pandavas, and the latter finds its place in 
Anushasana Parva — immediately after the war. Shankara rightly 
tries to establish an equation between the two when he says 
“Geyam Gitaa Naama Sahasram”. In fact, the very placement of 
these two texts in appropriate contexts in the Mahabharata, 4 
Magna Carta of human mind with all its limitations, elevations, 
excellences and exaggerations speaks volumes about the perfect 
correlation between the two. Shankara being an ardent admirer 
and a highly evolved seer of “Advaita” perhaps finds yet another 
instance of non-duality in these two texts. It is relevant to remember 
here that the Acharya adorned the two texts with his monumental 
commentary. 

There is yet another significance in placement of the two texts. 
The first one Gita occurs in Bhishma Parva, the fifth book in 
Mahabharata while the other one ‘Sahasranamam’ is covered in 
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the Anushasana Parva, the thirteenth book (first among the last 
five). Thus there is a symmetry in the placement of the two 
texts. This symmetry is not only textual but also contextual in 
the sense that Gita was preached by Jagadguru Krishna right in 
the warfront at a time when there was political crisis, while 
Sahasranam was pronounced by the great preceptor Bhishmacharya 
to provide guide lines to the prospective ruler for establishing order 
in a state of chaos. Gita provides music to inspire the wavering 
warrior, while Sahasranam suggests a world of words to the 
bewildered ruler who finds solace in the enchanting voice of the 
Acharya. In Gita, the preceptor is the Lord Himself and the 
recipient is Partha, the spectator of the phenomenal world. In 
Sahasranam, the preceptor is an Acharya who condescends to 
help his own opponent for the sake of universal well-being and 
the disciple is the offspring of Dharma (Dharmanandana). In Gita, 
the younger brother gets the privilege of listening to the Lord 
direct and in isolation, while his elder brother gets initiated into 
the sacred hymn “Sahasranam” which is much more than a mere 
compendium of names. The crux of Gita is the Viswarupa manifested 
to the dearest friend Arjuna, while the Sahasranam starts with 
the word “Vishwam” which summarises the entire message of all 
sages born and yet to be born. Thus Vishwam, the vision of Gita 
becomes the keynote of Sahasranam in which the name Vishwam 
precedes even the proper name Vishnu in whose name the entire 
hymn is promoted and publicised. 

It is said that the essence of Vedas is contained in the Upani- 
shads. The message of the Upanishads is supposed to have been 
covered in Gita. Which in turn finds its keynote address in the 
thousand names of the Lord ennumerated in the sacred hymn 
“Sri Vishnu Sahasranam”. Thus this short and sweet sermon 
presenting the quintessence of the universal existence of the Lord 
finds an appropriate treatment and proper glorification in the 
hands of Shankara, the exponent of Advaita philosophy. 

Gita and Sahasranam are as relevant to the modern world 
facing crisis in almost all the fronts confronting cultural evolution 
of man as they were at the time of their advent and advocacy. 
Gita has become almost a book of the universe, its popularity 
growing with the passage of time. Apart from discussing the 
fundamental problems of life, it presents a clear-cut solution to 
each one of them whether we are able to practise them or not. 
Even a single guideline indicated in the seven hundred verses 
of this text can dispel clouds of darkness accumulated in the 
minds and hearts of individuals if only the suggestions are properly 


understood, assimilated and practised. 
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But the other text “Sahasranam’ is not that easy to follow. 
For a superficial observer, it does: not mean much except that it 
contains a description: of the Lord glorifying the great qualities of 
the unqualified. But a close study of and a deep insight 
into each and every name that .tries to depict the Lord of 
the universe in this. sacred hymn will reyeal hour practical the 
preceptor was and hour eternal the message he tried to convey. 

For example, the line “Suvrata, Sumukha, Sukshma, Sughosha, 
Sukhada, Suhrit” not only reads melodious and marvellous to the 
human ear. but throws scintillabing light on principles of public 
adminstration. The words occurring in this line describe the basic 
qualities of an administrator. The word “Suvrata” speaks of the 
strong determination which is of fundamental importance to a 
person involved in public service. The next quality of motivating 
the group of workers associated with the task is indicated in the 
“Sumukha™. The third virtue of taking into account all the sub- 
ieties of an issue with deep insight and keen foresight finds 
expression in the word ~“ Sookshma `. The fourth word 
“Sughosha” suggests how careful a person should be in 
articulating his ideas which should be appealing not only 
to the intellect but even to the tender hearts of people whose 
cooperation is expected in the execution of a task. The fifth 
requisite of an administrator is to aim at the happiness and well- 
being of his colleagues. This is expressed in the word “Sukhada”. 
Whatever we do should promote good to mankind in general. 
The last but not the least quality discussed in this line is cordiality — 
a good heart, kind and tender to its core. This is pronounced in 
the simple word ‘Suhrit”. 

Such instances are abundant in the text. In another place, 
for example. the text gives us a clue as to how a person becomes 
really respectable. Only three words, spell out this secret. The 
words are “amani”, “maanadah” and “maanyah”. One who does not 
think high of himself but knows how to give due respect to others 
is always held in high esteem by all with whom he comes into 
contact. 

Thus we find that names of the Lord ennumerated in the 
celebrated hymn of “Sri Vishnu Sahasranam” provide not only 
theoretical knowledge but practical guidance to those who believe 
in achieving right things on the right lines at the right time. The 
hundred and eight verses in this text which cover thousand names 
of the Lord are equal in essence not only to the seven hundred 
verses of the great epic Mahabharata. Hence, it is said “Name Him, 
the Song is Sung’ — “Geyam Gitaa Naama Sahasram”. 
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THE FLOWER OF GOD 


(One - Act Play) 
HARINDRANATH CHATTOPADHYAYA 


Scene | 


(Outside the gates of the temple in Bandarpur. The sun is 
setting flooding the sky behind the temple with red and gold light. 
Groups of pilgrims are seen pouring in and of the temple-door, 
carrying offerings of flowers and cocoanuts and planiains for the 
God on the altar. Alone, at a little distance near the gate, sits 
Chokha Mela, a Panchama, muttering prayers to himself. His eyes 
seem lost in devotion. The temple-bells are ringing and the lights 
are being lit at the altar. Three Brahmins appear near the gate 
who, noticing the Panchama, stand for a while, talking about him. 
Then, from a distance, they talk to him.) 

; Ist BRAHMIN 
Lo! yonder at the holy temple-gate 
Mutters a scavenger unholy prayers ! 

2ND BRAHMIN 

The golden sunset-glimmer on his face 
Cries out for absolution ! ; 

3RD BRAHMIN 
Like a shadow 
He stains the path of worshippers who come 
To worship Him who sits on His high altar 
Beyond the cry of yonder loathsome thing ! 
Ist BRAHMIN 
He is as lifeless as a tree or stone 
Upon the wayside standing in the mud 
Or lying speechless in a ditch of dirt. 
2ND BRAHMIN 
For, nowhere in the Shastras do I find 
The stone or tree or such a piteous creature 
Endowed with that Immortal Mystery 
We Brahmins. in our knowledge. call the soul. 


il al lel 
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3RD BRAHMIN 
His eyes are like the eyes of a dead man 
When he is stretched to burn upon the pyre. 
How it must hurt a prayer to find itself 
Breathed through the lips of a foul Panchama ! 
Ist BRAHMIN 
Who is the God he worships all alone 
Outside the holy temple-gate? 
2ND BRAHMIN 
The God 
Of filth who dwells in dingy bogs and marshes 
And wallows in the mire like a grey pig 
Lost in the worship of the scavengers. | 
3RD BRAHMIN 
And He is seated on a lampless altar 
Constructed by the goblin-artisans 
Who lurk in lonely dung-hills. 
THE PANCHAMA 
Silently 
The broad white lotus of my worship spreads 
Its thousand-petalled seat for Vithoba. 
Isr BRAHMIN 
What do you mutter sitting there alone? 
2ND BRAHMIN 
Fool ! who has sanctioned you the sacred right 
To paint your shadow on our temple-gate ? 
3RD BRAHMIN 
Away with you!. . . . Between your birth and ours 
Glimmers the sea of joy whose shining waters 
Our hands alone may touch, of whose deep wave 
Only our lips may drink being the lips 
That utter incantations and pronounce 
Untiringly the hallowed name of God. 
THE PANCHAMA 
Forgive me, noble Sires! If I have marred 
The glory of the Lord, if I have cast 
My shadow on the sinless temple-gate. 
I had not known before it was a crime 
For a poor Panchama to sit outside 
The temple of the Lord, and worship Him 
Within the inner temple of his soul. 
Ist BRAHMIN 
Who is your Lord ? 
THE PANCHAMA 
He is the Lord you seek 
Within your temple and the Lord we seek 
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Within our hearts since we have been denied 
Through some forgotten evils in the past 
Access unto the altar where His Image 
Burns like a dream of gold. 
2ND BRAHMIN 
How can a beggar 
Who sits and gapes in hunger at the gates 
Of a King’s palace ever hope to gain 
Even a morsel of the royal meal ? 
THE PANCHAMA 
Behold ! the sun though burning miles apart 
Yet feeds the hunger of the lotus flower 
And the chaste moon across the spaces pours 
Her love into the moon-bird’s thirsty heart. 
Even so, my Lord though severed from my touch 
And hidden in the temple from my eyes 
Still hears my voice and gives me cry for cry 
And loves me in the silence of my soul. 
Isr BRAHMIN 
Perched in his blind conceit. as in a cage, 
He prattles like a parrot. 
2ND BRAHMIN 
Let us go 
Into the temple for the lights are lit. 
3RD BRAHMIN 
And let him lie like an empty gutter. 
(The Brahmins go in) 
THE PANCHAMA 
Yea! like an empty gutter to receive 
The precious leavings from the plate of God 
(The crowd by this time has dwindled, most of it having already 
gone in for worship. Just as Chokha Mela finishes his last sentence, 
a Messenger from the Lord Vithoba enters.) 
THE MESSENGER 
l am the secret Messenger of God 
Who come to you, His lover, with a message 
THE PANCHAMA 
Sweet Messenger! you come before my eyes 
Like the fulfilment of long years of prayer. 
THE MESSENGER 
l bring you secret news about my God 
Your Lover, who has heard your lonely voice 
Echo like troubled fire across His dreams. 
Who seeing your restless soul Himself has grown 
` Unquiet like the billow in the sea. 
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To clasp His wandering comrade. Should you cease 
To love Him, He would crumble like the hut 
Of a poor peasant in the rainy season. 
THE PANCHAMA 
O does He love this scavenger so much ? 
O does He dream of one who dare not dream 
Of gazing on His Image in the temple ? 
THE MESSENGER 
The Image that is worshipped by the crowd 
My friend! is but a dead unholy thing 
Fashioned in gaudy gold for them who move 
Unvisioned in their hollow arrogance. 
God weeps in misery upon the altar 
To see His worshippers make offerings 
Of bodies decked in glittering vanity 
And hearts o’er burdened with vain gloriousness. 
THE PANCHAMA 
When shall I meet Him. Messenger ? 
THE MESSENGER 
To-night 
When the fat temple-priests have fallen asleep 
The Lord will come in person to invite 
His lover to the temple, and the dawn 
Will come with gifts of coloured mists and flames 
To find your heart brimming with holy quiet 
Even as the mountain-height drunk, with white peace 
In mystic marriage with the midnight-heavens. 
THE PANCHAMA 
And will my Lord accept my loathsome body ? 
THE MESSENGER 
Yea! for it is God's radiant House of prayer. 
THE PANCHAMA 
And will my King come down to meet this beggar ? 
THE MESSENGER 
Yea! for His pride is hiding in your rags. 
THE PANCHAMA 
And will the Master truly love His servant ? 
THE MESSENGER 
Behold ! the servant's worship for His Master 
Has won the Masters worship for His servant. 
THE PANCHAMA 
And will the Lord Vithoba hush my weeping ? 
THE MESSENGER 
Yea! for the tears you shed are from His eyes 
Who waits in patience for the starry darkness. 
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(The Messenger disappears. The crowd begins to stream out of the 
temple. Jt is evening.) 
A MAN 
Look at that Panchama whose hands and feet 
Are clothed in mire. 
A WOMAN 
God save us! He was born 
Out of the womb of a most dreadful curse ! 
Ist BRAHMIN 
He has not gone as yet ! 
2ND BRAHMIN 
Why does he smile ? 
3RD BRAHMIN 
To cover up the nakedness of fate ! 
(The Panchama sits dreaming while the people pass him by in scorn.) 


SCENE - 2 


(The door of the temple. It is locked. It is mid-night. The three 
Brahrnins, who are temple-priesis, enter stealthily one by one and 
Set their ears against the door as if to hear somebody talking 
within it.) 
Ist BRAHMIN 
At first I thought | heard these whispers stir 
Deep in my dreams, but when I woke I found 
They came from out the temple ! 
2ND PRIEST 
There he sits 
Like a disease before the holy Image ! 
3RD BRAHMIN 
It is the Panchama who sists outside 
This temple-gate and mutters parrot-prayers 
When evening crowns the temple-top with silence. 
Ist BRAHMIN 
Alas! the whiteness of the holy Image 
Is stained with the black touch of him whose birth 
Was fashioned in some demon’s womb of darkness. 
2ND BRAHMIN 
But it is passing strange how he could enter 
The guarded temple-door that still stands barred 
To other than ourselves who hold the key ! 
SRD BRAHMIN 
Alas! the gorgeous raiment on His body 
And all the myriad splendour of his jewels 
Are dyed in deep pollution. Now our Lord 
Is like the moon whose skin of chastest fire 
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Glows dim in Rahu’s shadowy embrace 
Or like the sun who on his swift career 
Of gold flame o’er the road of the blue sky 
Is caught asudden in the black caress 
Of Ketu and stripped bare of brilliance. 
Ist BRAHMIN 
Unlock ihe door and drag the villain out. 
2ND BRAHMIN 
And let us solve this midnight-mystery. 
3RD BRAHMIN 
(Opens the door.) 
Come out, you filthy dog, you low-born creature 
THE PANCHAMA 
(Coming out) 
I see, your eyes are flaring up like fire 
As if they would devour me ! 


Isr BRAHMIN 
Had you been 

A creature less unclean and less unholy 
We would have offered you as sacrifice 
Long years ago at some great festive-altar. 

2ND BRAHMIN 
How did you find your way into the temple ? 

3RD BRAHMIN 
Give up the truth... Who ied you to the altar ? 

THE PANCHAMA 
Who but my sky-blue Lover, Vithoba ? 
BRAHMINS 

He has gone mad ! 

Isr BRAHMIN 

Before to-morrow’s dawn 

You must be gone. 

2ND BRAHMIN 

And on the other shore 
Of sacred Chandrabhaga you shall dwell 
Nor ever cross unto this shore again ! 

3rD BRAHMIN 
So get you gone and while the darkness hides 
Your body with its nakedness of shame 
And vile corruption leave our holy shore 
Nor haunt the temple more with your black shadow. 

THE PANCHAMA 

Forgive me for the sorrow I have spread 
Cloudlike across the sunlight of your hearts. 
I will be gone before the dawn arrives 
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With her immaculate splendour for your eyes 
And her resplendent crown for the Lord’s temple. 
And as for me, I have no need of her 
Since even while I stand in this vast midnight 
Within me stirs a white eternal dawn 
Above the golden temple of the soul 
Wherein the Lord is wrapt in dreams of peace. 
Ist BRAHMIN 
You have polluted God with your foul touch ! 
2ND BRAHMIN 
And stained His virgin splendour with your presence ! 
3RD BRAHMIN 
Yea! you have bruised His heart of chastity ! 
THE PANCHAMA 
(Smiling as in wisdom. ) 
Is this the wisdom that you have acquired 
After long years of drinking at the founts 
Of sacred knowledge? Are you not aware 
That the thrice holy Ganges still retains 
Her ancient purity though she has washed 
Day after day, year after year, the bodies 
Alike of Brahmins and of Panchamas ? 
And is the road polluted that has heard 
The echoing footsteps both of saints and sinners ? 
Or would you call the wind corrupt and wicked, 
To holy Sadhus and unholy harlots ? 
Then how could you believe that He who dwells 
In every speck of dust and every star 
Beyond our little strife of caste and creed 
Could ever be polluted by my presence ? 
Isr BRAHMIN 
Away with you! What ! have you come to preach 
Of wisdom to the wise ? 
2ND BRAHMIN 
Lo ! it is said 
That Shalabha, a tiny bird, set out 
To teach the swift Bird Garud in the fable 
The use of wings ! 
3RD BRAHMIN 
And in another fable 
A patch of gold-paint danced in foolish pride 
Beforee a mountain-range of real gold ! 
Ist BRAHMIN 
And in another story it is written 
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That a glow-worm blinded with its own glimmer 
Called Vasaramani a beggars lamp ! 

2ND BRAHMIN 
And in another, that an elephant 
Bred in a common forest on the earth 
Challenged the huge Airavat to a fight! 

3RD BRAHMIN 
And somewhere it is said that a pale snake 
That crawls among the forests, thought to shame 
The many-jewelled serpent-hood of Shesha 
With its own jewel lit with a dull flame ! 

BRAHMINS 
And you, likewise, who are a Panchama 
Ignorant of the Shastras, dare to come 
Into our presence with your argument ! 
Away with you this instant ! 

THE PANCHAMA 


I am going 


But Brahmins ! bear in mind these words I utter ! 
You are but buying with your insolence 

The angry touch of God who will convert 
Your Brahminhood to Pariahdom when next 

You incarnate within this selfsame world, 
Where now you spurn me like a filthy dog. 
Nature, who is wise, metes out for ever 

Her justice in a dark mysterious manner 

Beyond our little mortal comprehension ! 


(The Panchama goes out) 


Ist BRAHMIN 
His mind is in a mist. 
2ND BRAHMIN 


How like the tail 


Of a black brute his tongue wags in its speech ! 
3rd BRAHMIN 
I would the Panchamas were all extinct ! 


in the last scene.) 


Isr BRAHMIN 
And when I reached the other shore 1I saw 
Two people under the cool lemon-tree 
Eating their mindday-meal, and one of them 


Was Chokha Mela, the dark Panchama 


2ND BRAHMIN 


Perhaps, the other was a villager. 


Ist BRAHMIN 


I have a tale to tell you. 
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3RD BRAHMIN 
Telus T S eS 
Ist BRAHMIN 
And Chokha’s wife. a very lovely lovely woman 
2nD BRAHMIN 
I have seen her and although she is the wife 
Of a low creature 
3RD BRAHMIN 
She is beautiful 
And I have wooed her often in my dreams 
Isr BRAHMIN 
This woman served them to their meal. 
2ND BRAHMIN 
I would 
I were the villager ! 
3RD BRAHMIN 
Her hands and feet 
Might tempt the gods to fall from their high office. 
Ist BRAHMIN 
l stood and watched them for a while and heard 
The words that passed between them. You will marvel 
When I relate to you the conversation. 
2ND BRAHMIN 
What did they talk about ? 
3RD BRAHMIN 
It makes me laugh 
To heart two ignorant people talk ! 
Ist BRAHMIN 
I heard 
The Panchama address a crow that sat 
Upon a lemon-branch. 
2ND AND 3RD BRAHMINS 
What did he say ? 
Isr BRAHMIN 
He said, “Most honoured Sir, from out your beak 
The seeds are dropping on my holy Guest 
Do you not know that the great Lord is seated 
With me in the cool shadow of this tree ? 


i Fly to some other branch, respected Sir! 

= And pardon me if I have hurt your pride 

2np BRAHMIN 
r What! have you ever heard a man before 

= 


Conversing with a crow ? 
Ist BRAHMIN 
‘Twas done on purpose 
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To fling an insult on our Brahminhood, 
For, mark you well what followed . . . When the 
woman, 
The wife of that despicable scavenger, 
Dropped curds by accident on the guests garment 
Staining its hem, he cried out in despair, 
“ Alas! what have you done? Behold! my wife! 
The curds have soiled the Lord’s pure Pitambar 
Of sunset’s yellow robes. Alas! the holy 
Like a white cloud that stains the flaming silk 
Untainted garment of the Lord is soiled ! ” 
2ND BRAHMIN 
Indeed ! it was on purpose that he uttered 
The name of God in so familiar manner 
To wound our Brahmin’s sense of sanctity. 
3RD BRAHMIN 
And did you teach the Panchama a lesson ? 
Ist BRAHMIN 
Indeed I did. The moment that he uttered 
The name of God in idle mockery 
I sprang upon him filled with godly rage 
And slapped his cheek into a crimson fire. 
(A group of worshippers goes into the temple) 
2ND BRAHMIN 
To save the reputation of our God 
And our own honour in the eyes of God, 
We must inflict a punishment upon him 
Such as would seal his muttering mouth for ever. 
3RD BRAHMIN 
Perhaps, if we could win as sacrifice 
The body of his wife for us to touch 
And render holy, he the Panchama 
Would reach the fleckless garment-hem of God. 
(The group that went in rushes out shrieking) 


MEN 
Alas! alas! the cheek of God is bleeding ! 
WOMEN 
Alas! His holy eyes are red with weeping ! 
MEN 
A flood of tears has bathed the golden altar 
WOMEN 
And there’s a shadowy patch upon His garment ! 
MEN 
O who has filled the Lord with tears and sorrow ? 
WOMEN 
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Why are you silent, Masters of the temple ? 
(The Brahmins gape as if struck dumb with lightning) 
MEN 
You drop your eyes as though you were the culprits ! 
WOMEN 
Vithoba’s curse upon your blood-stained Priesthood ! 
( Curtain ) 


— Courtesy “SHAMA’A” 
( April 1923 ) 


ALLEGATION 
LAXMI NARAYAN MAHAPATRA 


i do not want your turbulent world. 
i wanted only a drop of nectar. 


since the music of life has entranced me 
and i have heard the notes without and within. 
can’t you see the earth and flowers scattered 
in rapturous dance ? 
the girdle of the sea leaps in a dense moment 
in thrills of passion, in coital surge, 
can’t you see the lone star in the infinite blue 
how it stares defeating the storm and gloom ? 


i wonder how you fail to see 
the lamp kindled in my countryard 
my arms hug you in a tight embrace 
my being charged with passion enfolds you 
with a kiss on your lips. 
you are still, unperturbed like a snow bauble 
the colours and the raptures of life 
are beaten back to me. 


i don’t want your turbulent world. 
i have drunk my tears. look 
i have the burning sun in my eyes. 


(Translated from Oriya by the Poet) 
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MAHARSHI TOLSTOY 
AND HIS BIRCH TREES 
(A Parable) 


Dr. MASTI VENKATESA IYENGAR 


Count Leo Tolstoy, who was born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth, led the dissipated life of a rich youth, won laurels as a 
soldier, wrote such magnificent work that he came to be considered 
the nonpareil in literature, inherited ancestral property and deve- 
loped it and married and tasted the bliss of domestic life to his 
heart’s content, came to experience profound world-weariness in 
his middle age. He grew so sick of life that he began to feel that 
he could find peace only in the grave. Tolstoy who had been brought 
up in a family with traditional orthodoxy grew reflective in his 
youth, succumbed to doubts and was convinced that was no 
God. But he realised that life was impossible on such a premise 
and concluded that the common man’s way of thinking was the 
only right one. 

Those who live in the lap of luxury and who are blessed with 
good health are dissatisfied and are miserable, but humbler people 
toiling in penury or suffering ill health accept life cheerfully. The 
latiers is the right attitude; life is divine; acceptance is wisdom. It 
seemed to the Count that this was the Eternal, Unchanging truth. 

Wealthy people like himself kept these simple people in slavery; 
the rich few like himself exploited the toil of these vast numbers, 
perpetuated injustice by acquiring property. made laws to protect 
it, formed their own government comprising a few crafty men 
to enforce them. maintained armies to support these regimes, 
nations were formed this way and when there was a dispute among 
them, wars broke out; this was the bane of civilisation Mankind could 
not be saved until this was halted. This was his final conviction. 

This meant that property was the first and foremost peril to 
world peace. 

So. henceforth, not for him the ancestral property. Nor the 
property he had acquired by his efforts. He could not henceforth 
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claim that the books he wrote were his own property, and could not 
prevent others from publishing them. He could claim nothing as his. 

Having taken this decision, Count Tolstoy declared that he had 
renounced property in every form. He became the Saint of the 
western world in the modern era. It was his desire that other 
wealthy people should follow his example and make the world a 
better place to live in; it gave him some comfort to think that 
they would do so. 

Thoughtful persons of the world recognised the Count’s 
sincerity; they admired the nobility of his sentiments. They praised 
his sacrifice. But not many followed him. His was a stance an 
individual could adopt, but not a whole society. If it is wrong to 
regard the loaf in your hand as yours what will you eat. Let alone 
other people. This principle could not gain unqualified implementa- 
tion in the Sage’s own home. Ancestral property was not to be 
touched. Nor his own property. Nor the royalty on his books. 
Nothing was to be regarded as his earnings. How then was the 
family to live. 

If just one man involved he could have said, ‘I shall starve’. 
But his wife, Sophia, had been accustomed to a life of comfort. 
There were six grown-up children — three sons and three daughters. 
Like any rich family this, too, had relatives dependent on it. 
Friends and acquaintances of the world famous writer paid visits. Some 
of these people where miserably poor; this was their only refuge. 
All of them had to be fed and they had to live in comfort as usual. 
But how. 

The Count’s wife, Sophia, took a decision by herself. Preach 
what the husband might, none of them— not even the husband 
himself —could survive without the property and the income. He 
might repudiate property; but could she? Did the children have 
to do it? So she assumed the reins of property which the husband 
had flung aside. As soon as the Sage translated his precept into 
practice she began to manage the property and to look to the 
comforts of her husband, her childern, the relatives, the guests, 
and the visitors. 

Among the friends were Chertakoff, Gorky and Suler Jetskey. 
Chertakoff was a radical socialist; it was his firm conviction that 
property was the bane of society. He was foremost in supporting 
Tolstoy's opposition to ownership. Gorky, too, was opposed 
to property. But he asserted that, just as those who support the 
right to property exploit the institution for their own ends these 
Modern men abuse their doctrine. Suler Jetskey partly agreed with 
one man, partly with the other, and took a middle line. 

There was a birch grove near the Count’s house. It was 
probably a congenial soil for the trees. The place could boast of 
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a few trees in the days of Tolstoy’s youth. Somehow the place 
and the trees enchanted him and he had a hundred trees planted. 
As they grew he rejoiced. When he became the owner of the 
property he added another hundred trees and created a grove. It 
was something he was proud of. He used to take his guests to the 
grove and proudly tell them that it was his handiwork. Even in 
his old age, despite the weakness, he would go to the grove assisted 
by someone. When he could not do even this he would sit in the 
porch and find pleasure in gazing upon the trees. There is an Indian 
legend about.a sage who had severed all bonds of affection but 
who took pity on a deer and became attached to it. The sagelike 
author had denounced ownership and attachment as evil; but, 
without his realising it, a sense of ownership and an attachment to 
the grove grew within him. 

Countess Sophia once needed money for household expenses 
and she considered selling ten of the old trees. They were well 
grown and sturdy. They would fetch a good price. There were 
enquiries also. But Tolstoy who got to hear about it said, “Oh 
no! What a grove! Why sell the trees and disfigure it.” 

Sophia learnt about it and gave up the thought of selling 
the trees. He was the master and he had grown the trees; he was 
ill; he found pleasure in gazing upon the trees; who could tell how 
long he would be able to enjoy the sight and when the curtain 
would come down on his life. Why fell the trees now and hurt him. 

A few days later the serfs of the village the family owned 
waited on Chertakoff and made a representation: “None of us has 
a house; we want to build small houses for ourselves. Please per- 
suade the master to give us these birch trees, we shall build houses; 
he has grown magnanimous; he says he wants no property; some- 
body may fell and carry away the trees; please get us the trees.” 
Chertakoff reported this to Tolstoy. He added, “Anyway you are 
opposed to owning property; that is your conviction; I know it. 
Here is a fine opportunity to show it to the whole world; please 
grant the prayer of these serfs.” 

Tolstoy made no answer. When Chertakoff once again broached 
the subject, he said, “Once I have said that ownership is wrong, 
where is the need for me to grant permission. There are the serfs 
and there are the trees.” It gave him no pleasure to say this. 
Chertakoff knew it. But he made the best of it and proceeded, 
assuming that there was nothing to prevent the serfs from felling 
the trees : 

The mistress, Sophia, came to hear of this. She objected, 
saying, “I myself gave up the plan to fell the trees because the 
master had planted them and taken loving care of them, will you 


get outsiders to fell them.” 
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Chertakoff retorted, “Your husband is a saint, you are subver- 
ting his magnanimity. This isn’t right.” 

She said, “Has it become your concern more than mine that 
the master’s magnanimity should be fruitful. Put an end to this 
impertinence. So many of you have been eating here, how is all 
this to be managed without ownership. Leave the affairs of our 
family to us. Don’t you interfere in all this.” 

One word led to another. There was a quarrel. Chertakoff 
concluded that the mistress, Sophia, was not in her senses and 
said, “No matter what she says, I shall carry out the master’s 
wishes.” He then asked the serfs to fell and carry away the trees. 

The serfs came. They started cutting down the trees. The 
mistress hired some men and prevented’ the serfs. The serfs were 
injured. They called her heartless; they gave up for the time 
being. As soon as the hired watch went back the serfs returned; 
they felled the trees; the trunk, the branches, the twigs — they 
carried away everything. They did it ten times and she checked 
them ten times, and in six months the birch grove was razed to 
the ground. Nothing remained, save a few stumps spared by the 
saw, to show where the flourishing grove had stood once. 

While all this was going on, Tolstoy said not a word. Countess 
Sophia believed that he wished the trees to be spared. But all her 
efforts proved futile. She almost went mad. Tolstory was tormented 
but could say nothing. 

A few months later he went away from home without a word 
to anyone. It was only after he had left that his children realised 
what had happened. They sent men in search of him. They found 
him in a railway station. By then he was prostrate. He remained 
there. The men thought of taking him with them. But before 
anything could be done he breathed his last in the railway ‘station. 

Was it grief that the trees were no longer there. Or was it 
unhappiness that his wife had opposed his generosity. Was it dis- 
tress that even while he preached against ownership the pride in 
the ownership of the trees had haunted him. Or, did all three 
contend in his heart as he lay dying. 

No one can tell. 


(Translated from Kannada by LS Seshagiri Rao) 
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RIVER—YOU ARE 


PHANI BASU 


Charmed by your own waves, you flow forward 
from your source 


and never bound by four walls 


You can go beyond and far 

To fiow in liquid rhymes is an easy step for you 
The lucky divine dancer you are 

and bound by no domestic rule 


You dance your way with etherial mirth to charm the world 
No greater joy is there than owning you 
no sadder experience 


Most fragile and perplexing is your love 
You are nobody’s wife 


and would not stay in home for anyone 
You do not desire a house 


You wave and dance and dance towards whom i 
You are river 


and forget the green behind 
once you reach the sea 


(Translated from Bengali by the Poet) 
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LOKAMANYA TILAK 
Convocation Address at Tilak Maharashtra Vidyapeeth, 


Pune. 
Prof. K. SATCHIDANANDA MURTY 


This Vidyapeeth was established sixty seven years ago in me- 
mory of one who had been described by Mahatma Gandhi as “a 
maker of modern India” and as “the man who preached the gos- 
pel of Swaraj* with utmost consistency and insistence”. There- 
fore one would be paying one’s homage to Tilak if one were to 
reflect on the meaning of Swaraj, the ideology of which he so 
tirelessly propagated. I may be permitted to do so. 

Swaraj is an ancient word which occurs even in the Rig Veda 
in the sense of “one’s own dominion”, and in the earliest Upa- 
nishads too. But in two of the major Upanishads it came to be 
endowed with a profound significance. 

The Chandogya Upanishad puts forward the concept of 
Bhuma. Bhuma is the vast, the unsurpassed and the abundant. 
Mahat, niratisayam, bahviti. That which is Bhuma is happiness 
as well as the immoratal. Yo vai bhuma tat sukham — tadamri- 
tam. It is everywhere. When one is experiencing it, nothing else 
is experienced. It is established on its own greatness, or not even 
on it at all. It is indeed all this. Sa evedam sarvam iti. It is the 
Self itself. which jis everywhere and is indeed all this. Armai- 
vedam sarvam iti. He who sees, thinks and understands this de- 
lights in the Self only, and becomes independent (svarad): free 
everywhere in every way. ‘While alive he is coronated in his own 
autonomy. Jivanneva svarajye ‘bhishiktah ( BHASHYA ). 

In another Upanishad, the Taittiriya, it is stated that the Ulti- 
mate Reality (Brahman) will be directly realised as the Self of 
all if it is first meditated as located in the interior of one’s own 
heart and mind. It is first within oneself that the Self has to be 
cognized as immoratal and effulgent. One attains the fruit of 
Swarajya then. (Svarajyaphalasiddhi) Swarajya is the nature 
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* This is its popular spelling, but it ought to be Svaraajya. In the 


Upanishads it occurs as svaaraajya. 
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(svabhava) of one who is independent, who is himself ruler 
(svarad) without anyone else as his ruler (master). (BHASHYA 
VARTIKA ON TAI. UP., 1.6.) 

Sankaracharya and his disciple Suresvara thus conceived 
autonomy as the final goal and perfection of man, which is to 
be realised through desireless action and knowledge based on 
meditation of the truth of one’s own real nature. This was elabo- 
rated further sometime between’ 1780-1880 A.D., by Ganga- 
dharendra Sarasvati in his Svarajyasiddhi and Nilakantha Tirtha 
in Syarajyasarvasva (which has another title Citsudharya). The 
former has been explained further by the author himself and an- 
other scholar as well in their commentaries. 

Tilak correctly explained this Vedantic conception in his 
statements like: “What is Swaraj? A life centred in the Self 
and dependent upon the Self. — Swaraj is the natural consequence 
of diligent performance of duty.” (QUOTED IN RAM GOPAL, Loka 
manya Tilak: A Biography, BOMBAY, 1956, pp. 344, 390.) 
But his original contribution was to bring out the political dimen- 
sion of this conception: “What is Swaraj? It is replacement of 
bureaucracy by the people themselves. It is one’s birthright to 
govern one’s own house, none else can claim to do it.” “(IBID 
pp. 389, 390). “It is one’s inherent right to fight for the liberty 
of his people, for a change in the government.” (QUOTED IN 
N.G. JOG, B.G. Tilak, NEW DELHI, 1962, p. 119.) 

It was the greatness of Tilak to have perceived that as man is 
a social and political being, he cannot have cognitive and meta- 
physical freedom while politically unfree. It is the first duty of a 
man not free to free himself. A slave cannot have Swaraj by just 
continuing to obey his master while contemplating on himself 
as the Ultimate Reality or the immortal universal Self. Such 
thinking should be preceded by discharge of his duty, which 
consists in first freeing himself from slavery. Then he can do 
Vedanta Vichara. Political and economic freedom is the external 
condition in which real internal metaphysical freedom can be 
realised. A nation ruled by another, or a people ruled by a 
bureaucracy. cannot have Swaraj by any amount of meditation. 
The svadharma (own-duty) of a slave is first to free himserf 
from slavery, and the svadharma of a subject nation or an 
oppressed people is to first overthrow the imperial power or the 
despotic rule. Svadharma, well-performed for its own sake, 
makes one fit for the higher freedm : real Svarajya as conceived 
by the Upanishads. The Vedantic goal is to realize one’s own 
patural and authentic nature. Slavery and bondage, whether of 
an individual or of a nation, are unnatural and are obstacles to 


self-fulfilment. So they should first be destroyed. 
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Tilak was led to draw out the political implications of Ve- 
danta by the teaching and life of Samarth Ramdas. Ramdas 
(1608-1681 A.D.) deeply felt the pilitical conditions in Maha- 
rashtra and the misery of his people. He conceived of a “Re- 
gion of Bliss’ (in his work Anandavana-bhuvana) in which 
righteousness would be established after the destruction of the 
wicked and sinners. But the means for this, he taught. was per- 
formance of one’s duty to oneself and one’s nation after first 
setting one’s heart firmly on God. His effort was to establish 
national greatness on the foundation of faith in God. (R.D. RANADE, 
Mysticism in India, The Poet-Saints of Maharashtra, REPRINT, 
ALBANY, 1983, pp. 366-7, 422F.) 

The Mahatma was following the same tradition when he 
wrote: “It is Swaraj when we learn to rule ourselves.” (HIND 
SWARAJ, 1938 FDN., CH. xIv.) “The most real Swarajya is to 
rule over oneself — Sab se sacca swardjya to apne par sasan 
karna hai. That is the synonym of Moksha or Nirvana.” (Sampurna 
Gandhi Vangmay, voL. 19, NEW DELHI, 1966, P. 82.) Like Tilak’s 
his immediate goal was more practical, viz.. political independence. 
But its fulfilment would be when every citizen of an independent 
nation becomes a moral being, achieving mastery over mind and 
passions, and thereby comes to know himself. ( HIND SWARAJ, CH. XIII.) 

The essence of morality is self-control; morality is the means 
to self-knowledge. which results in perfect freedom, Moksha. 
Politics must be that which creates conditions favourable to the 
“observance of mortality’ or “performance of duty”, which, 
according to Gandhi, are “convertible terms”. (op. cit.) This is 
a view in accordance with Indian tradition. The goal of the whole 
science of politics, Kautilya declared, is victory over the senses 
(indriya-jaya). (Arthasastra, 1.6.) This discussion of Swaraj may be 
concluded with Sri  Aurobindo’s magisterial utterance: True 
Swaraj is “fulfilment of the Vedantic ideal in politics”. (Speeches, 
3RD EDN, PONDICHERRY, 1952, P. 63.) 

If the Upanishads provided the Swaraj-ideology, another 
Vedantic text helped “to solve the moral issues involved in every- 
day life.’ (TILAK CITED BY JOG ibid., p. 133.) As was then be- 
lieved by many Hindus, was it necessary to renounce this world 
before attempting to achieve human perfection ? And, after achieving 
if, ought one to abandon doing anything in this world? These 
were questions which bothered Tilak. (RAM GOPAL, ibid., Pp. 342-343.) 
He thought he might find answers to these in the Bhagavadgita, 
which was considered to be the supreme epitome of Hindu philo- 
sophy. His careful impartial study of it over several years resulted 
in his discovery that it did give the most satisfactory answers tO 
these and other questions. He Presented the results of his study in 
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his Bhagvadgita-Rahasya or Karmayoga-sastra. This and Sri Auro- 
bindo’s Essays on the Gita are the only two greatest modern Indian 
works on the Gita. 

An autobiographical reference may be excused. ii there is any 
truth in the doctrine that punya-phala (merit of auspicious action) 
not enjoyed in a particular life would be enjoyed in the next life, 
it was due to my past sukruta (action well-done) that I was made 
to study Sankara’s Bhashya on the Gita and was able to read the 
Telugu translation of iokamanya’s magnum opus by myself in 
my teens, and had occasions to read protions of them again and 
again in subsequent years. The Telugu translation of Gitarahasya 
was done by Nori subrahmanya Sastri(Principal, Sanskrit College, 
Tenali) and published in 1918. A copy of it was acquired and 
studied intensely by my father in the year I was born. In due 
course | appropriated it and still cherish it. 

What according to Tilak is the substance of the teaching of 
the Gita? He himself summarised it as follows : The Gita teaches 
a dharma rooted in knowledge, mainly consisting of devotion 
and enjoining action appropriate for life-long performance. So, 
it harmonizes intellect. emotion and agency, and shows a way, 
which assures a smooth life in the world, which does not be- 
come an obstacle to liberation. Everyone should worship the 
Supreme Self, who though One is full abiding in all beings, — 
in the micro- and macrocosms — through discharging his world- 
ly duties throughout life, according to his competence, for the 
good of the world (/okasangraha), without any desire, with the 
conviction that all are like oneself (afmaupamya-drishti) and 
with enthusiasm. Thus life becomes a continuous act of worship, 
of sacrifice. The dharma of the Gita, Tilak claims, is fearless, 
inclusive and equalitarian; it does not concern itself with national, 
racial or caste differences; and it leads all to the highest good 
and tolerates all other dharmas. (Gitarahasya, TELUGU TRANS., 
P. 696.) He chose as the epigraph for his concluding chapter 
(upasamhara) this text : “So, at times remember Me and fight”. 
(Tasmat sarveshu kaleshu man anusmara yudhya ca.) 

“The word Dharma”, according to Tilak, “means a tie and 
comes from the root dhri, to bear or hold. What is there to hold 
together? To connect the soul with God, and man with man”. 
Dharma is what fosters unity or oneness among men and bet- 
ween man and Deity. (HIS ADDRESS AT BANARAS, JAN., 1906. 
QUOTED IN RAM GOPAL, ibid., P. 243.) 

Tilak’s summary of the Gita Dharma is more or less in ac- 
cordance with what is found in these two lines of the famous 


hymns attributed to Sankara : 
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Atmarpanadrusa, Saparyaparyahstava 

bhavatu yanme vilasitam. 

Because of my self-surrender view. may all my enjoyment 

and action become a substitute for your service. 

(Ananda Lahari) 

Yadyatkarma karomi tattadakhilam Sambho tavaradhdnaym. 

Whatever action l do, all that is your worship. 

(Sivanranasapuja) 

Tilak was a lover of Indian tradition and a rationalist. He 
was a follower of Sanatana Dharma in the same sense in which 
Gandhi claimed to be a Sanatani Hindu. Tilak desired to “em- 
phasize and preserve the national sentiment by giving due cre- 
dit to all that is good in the old system but without detriment 
to progress and reforms needed for our national uplift.” ( CITED 
IN JOG, ibid., P. 36.) He asserted that “he would not recognize 
even God if He said that untouchability was ordained by Him.” 
(op. CIT., P. 35.) He condemned intolerance and fanaticism — 
whether of the Hindus or the Muslims — and held it should be 
punished. (or. cir, P. 52.) He gave political reform priority 
over social reform, and expected advocates of the latter to live 
up to what they preached by beginning with themselves. (OP. 
cit, PP. 30-31.) He had the perception and courage to say that 
the principles of Bolshevism were “eternal” and in tune with 
the teaching of the Gita: What one has in excess of one’s re- 
quirements is a trust with one for others’ benefit. Whoever keeps 
more than one needs is a sinner. (CITED BY RAM GOPAL, ibid., 
P. 430.) He practised whatever he taught. No leader of the 
Indian Independence Movement was more sincere and selfless 
than him, no other leader suffered more than him, and no other 
leader (except Sri Aurobindo) was a greater scholar, thinker 
and writer than him. 

The Yoga-sutra says “Vitaragavishayam va cittam”. If the 
mind makes one who is devoid of attachment its object for me- 
ditation, it would be conducive to the development of dispassion 
(vairagya) and thus to spiritual benefit. I hope, therefore, my 
dwelling on this selfless Mahapurusha’s qualities and teaching has 
been of some benefit to me and to all of you. 

This Vidyapecth’s objective is to actualize Tilak’s idea of 
national education: “That which gives us a knowledge of the 
experienre of our ancestors, that which enables us to become 
true citizens and to earn our bread.” (QUOTED BY RAM GOPAL, 
ibid., P. 239.) It should among other things be, he said, religious 
and through one’s own mother-tongue. What is it to be religious? 
To have reverence for Ideals, have devotion to the One Supreme 
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God, and to be humble with the awareness that Truth is infi- 
nite and cannot be encompassed by the human intellect, and to 
endeavour to lead a life devoted to the welfare of the world. 
Trusting that it is education of this sort which is sought to be 
inculeated here, I offer my felicitations to the faculty for what 
they may have achieved. In an undertaking like this spectacular 
success is impossible. But the Vice-Chancellor and faculty may 
be heartened by constantly remebering “Svalpamapyasya dharmasya 
trayate mahato bhayat” (Even a little of this dharme protects from 
great fear). 
December 17,1988 
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SALUTATION TO RAMAKOTISWARA RAU 
Founder — Editor of “Triveni” 
C.L.R. SASTRI 


If I am a journalist of any standing in the country today, 
it has been owing to the timely assistance rendered me by a few 
benevolent editors : the chief of whom have been the late Dr. S. 
Sachchidananda Sinha of the Hindustan Review (long defunct), the 
late K. Ramakotiswara Rau of Triveni, and the late Kedarnath 
Chatterji of the Modern Review, in that order. There have been 
some others also (like Sir Francis Low of the Times of dndia), 
but the three I have mentioned stand out most prominently, like 
Everest, Kanchenjunga and Nanga Parbat among the Himalayan 
mountain ranges. 

My father (a distinguished journalist himself) was not only 
lukewarm to the idea of my becoming a journalist but asolutely 
antagonistic to it. But 1 insisted on my being one, and the person 
who first helped this particular lame dog over the (journalistic) 
stile was Dr. Sinha, who somehow sensed, right from the beginning, 
that I had a flair (of sorts) for writing and that, as the editor of 
the second most reputed English monthly in India, the Hindustan 
Review (the first, without doubt, being the Modern Review), he 
was in a position to develop that flair to the best of his ability 

He published quite a few of my effusions, both literary and 
political, and, by so doing, laid the foundation of my modest 
journalistic career. More than that, he always wished me well, 
bestowed his choicest blessings upon me, and read eagerly my 
contributions to other papers and periodicals, congratulating me 
on them without stint. He is no more now, and the journal also 
has gone the way of “the many Ninevehs and Hectampoli”: and 
this is eminently the place for me to pay him the homage that ts 
tightly his due. He was not merely a great man; he was a good 
man. 

K. Ramakotiswara Rau was the second editor to recognise my 
talents, such as they were. It is my unforgettable misfortune never 
to have seen him “in the flesh”. In those days Triveni used to 
come out from Madras and that, too, in a beautiful format be- 
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cause he was a lover of the beautiful and the good in all the arts 
and sciences. He himself, let me interpolate, wielded a notably 
powerful pen though, unfortunately, he used it very sparingly in 
his own pages while lavishly encouraging others to spread them 
to any extent they pleased. I was in Trivandrum then and saw a 
copy of Triveni almost by accident. It was so seductive in appearance 
that I lost no time in sending in a contribution. I waited with 
bated breath for its fate at his hands, more than a little apprehensive 
that it would come back like-a homing pigeon. 

Imagine my astonishment when I received a cordial letter 
from him intimating not only his acceptance of it, but calling 
for more! Though it was far from being one of my finest journa- 
listic exercises, it was far from being too infelicitous, either, and 
my succeeding offerings showed more signs of promise. He “played 
host” to them with the same generosity as he did to my maiden 
effort. There was only one contribution from my humble pen that 
he refused during all the years of my connection with his periodical. 
The Mahatma’s civil disobedience movement was at its height 
at that time and though, as a “Liberal”, Lhad been, at 
its commencement, somewhat indifferent to it, I had perforce to 
align myself with it as the police zoolum against the Satyagrahis 
escalated rapidly, even the “gentler sex” not being spared. So I 
indited a blistering article against our alien rulers, going at them, 
as the saying is, hammer and tongs. Ramakotiswara Rau politely 
declined to publish it, as in his opinion its publication would, 
infallibly, bring both himself and his journal into endless trouble. 
Then I told myself that a cobbler should stick to his last that, as 
I began my association with Triveni with a literary piece. After all, 
Triveni did not purport to be a political journal, its primum mobile 
having been, on the contrary, literature and the other arts. 

There was one instance when Ramakotiswara Rau exhibited 
his spirit of sturdy independence, which I shall never forget. One 
fine morning I received a communication from him suggesting that, 
for a change. J might try my hand at a “pen-portrait” (mentioning. 
in the process, the names of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, the Rt. Hon. 
V.S. Srinivasa Sastri, Mr. (not yet ‘Sir) C.Y. Chintamani, and 
several other eminent personages). Well, it was true that I had not 
attempted this kind of composition before, and I replied that my 
intimacy with the high and the mighty was limited to Chintamani 
and that I might be able to paint a (wordy) portrait of him: pro- 
vided that, though he happened to be my own father, 1 would 
be allowed to criticise him as and when ! proposed to do so. 
He readily agreed, intimating that he gave me, as he put it, carte 
blanche to write just as I chose. 
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In due course, 1 posted my “pen-portrait’” of Chintamani, a 
long and frank and intimate affair: and, in due course also, it 
appeared in Triveni without the change of a single comma or 
semi-colon. The editor was very appreciative of it. Not so, however, 
the subject of that portrait. He took Ramakotiswara Rau heavily 
to task for publishing it, but the latter bluntly riposted that I had 
written it at his own suggestion and that I had never mentioned 
in my article that he (Chintamani) and I were related to each other 
even “north-north-west”. A certain “Mr. C.Y. Chintamani” and 
that, in consequence, he (Mr. Chintamani) had no grounds for any 
legitimate complaint, either against me or against him, the editor. 
But, of course. my father was not mollified by this (extremely 
cogent) explanation : he was not easily mollified when he felt that 
his amour-propre was at stake. 

After some years, Triveni fell on evil days and it has not 
yet, I imagine, recovered from them. It was at its most resplendent 
when he took an active interest in it and directed it himself in 
every important detail. But both ill-heolth and financial difficulties 
Supervened and the jouranal visibly declined into desuetude. The 
great thing. however, is that it has not given up the struggle and 
that, under its present editorship, it is still carrying on gamely and 
that, on current showing, it may be relied upon to carry on gamely 
for several years more. But a “quarterly” is no substitute for a 
monthly; and, to that extent, it has suffered a sea-change into 
something not quite in keeping with what it had been in its heyday, 
when Ramakotiswara Rau was at its helm, steering it as only a 
Master-seaman can be expected to do. 

What is to be remembered is that he conceived his journal 
as a sort of moral and spiritual vehicle and that. come hell or 
high water. it must be kept alive in some form or other. As long 
as he lived he dedicated his energies to doing just that: his 
Successors must, in their turn, consecrate theirs to tread in his 
illustrious footsteps. In our hapless country it is not the easiest 
of enterprises to start a paper or a periodical: and when, by 
Superhuman effort (nothing less). it has been got going our 
(collective) endeavour must see to it that that tender sapling does 
not perish for want of proper ministration. 

The Thirties witnessed the heyday of Triveni It was bliss 
“in that dawn to be alive’, and to be writing for Triveni was 
“very heaven”. Those, indeed. were the days for aspiring young 
journalists: there was no dearth of monthlies — of famous 
monthlies, | mean. Among these Ramakotiswara Rau’s Triveni 
occupied pride of place : “It flamed in the forehead of the morning 
sky”. In him we have lost a gem of a man: let me hope that 
there will be no dearth of labourers in the same vineyard. 
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The very name he chose for his magazine gives us a measure 
of our hero: he was ever a seeker after “the eternal verities”. 
It is, indeed, a name to conjure with. One who was impelled to 
choose it, and none other, for his journalistic venture could not, 
it may safely be presumed, go far wrong in the evaluation of 
fundamentals. It was proof positive that, in his order of priorities, 
principles and programmes came before powers and principalities; 
a person of that high calibre can always be relied upon to stand 
foursquare to all the winds that blow. The following memorable 
lines of the poet can easily be applied to him : 

Last, if upon the cold, green-mantling sea 

Thou cling, along with Truth, to the last spar, 

Both Castaway, 

And one must perish —let it not be he 

Whom thou art sworn to obey. 

Truth never perished at his hands. 
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D.H. Lawrence and his Mystique of Dual Consciousness 
Dr. V. RAMA MURTHY 


“Nowadays men do hate the idea of dualism. dt is no good, dual 
we are. The cross.” 

D.H. Lawrence’s Studies in Classic American Literature was 
published in 1923. It preceded the publication of Lady Chatterly’s 
Lover at least by five years. A reading of some parts of the Studies 
gives us a feeling that Lawrence had a mystique of his own which 
he later associated with his fictional work. Moreover, the Studies 
reveals more of Lawrence than of the American classics and being 
subjective and impressionistic his criticism is a class of creative 
writing by itself. As seen from the Studies his ideas and con- 
victions on man’s freedom, doom of the white man, master and 
servant relationship, man’s divided psyche form part of his mystique 
and these appear often as more inherent in him than in the writers 
he examiness. His ideas have a consistent unity and strike us as 
theories or postulates on life. My object in this paper is to explore 
one of his mst important postulates, that is, what he calls the 
dual consciousness. 

According to Lawrence, all life-interchange is a polarized com- 
munication. It is a circuit with positive and negative polarity. Even 
master and servant relationship is essentially a polarized flow, like 
love. It is a circuit of vitalism. Such a relationship as this cannot 
be reduced to any idea or abstraction. “Once you abstract both 
master and servant and make them both serve an idea: production, 
wage, efliciency and so on...... then you have changed the vital, 
quivering circuit of master and man into a mechanical machine 
man...... *' To Lawrence, this master-servant relationship, when 
reduced to an idea, mangles the blood-reciprocity of master and 
servant and results in an abstract horrror. It is a natural relationship 
and once abstact idealism enters into the identities of master and 
Servant the vitality of the relationship is irreparably damaged. Law- 
rence even approves of the master beating his servant as that in- 
volves what he calls “passional justice’. A court decision in such 
cases could only be mechanical justice. In such a direct action 
the “physical intelligence” of the servant is restored. There is 
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no use of approaching him through the mind, the reason and the 
spirit, This is a natural form of “human coition’.2 Lawrence does 
not seem to be feudalistic in his attitude towards servant. What he 
seems to look for is a warm human, concrete and vital relationship. 
For instance, a teacher caning a student established a closer and 
warmer relationship with the student than when he gets him punished 
through a remote administrative process. 

There is a male and female circuit. Love forms the mystic 
conjunction between the two. But each soul— male and female — 
has its own identity. Any merging between the two leads to disaster 
and death. “The souls deepest will is to preserve its own integrity”. 
he says? He admires Whitman’s poetry for its vitality but ridicules 
the poet's generalizations and identifications. When Whitman says 
“I am he that aches with amorous love”, Lawrence discovers the 
poet’s individuality leaking out of him. Whitman as well might 
have said: The femaleness aches for my maleness.* Lawrence hates 
generalizations in a master that is biological. By attacking Whitman, 
he is actually attacking all types of monism. 

To Lawrence each soul has a substantial unity of its own. 
“The central law of all organic life is that each organism is in- 
Stinctively isolate and single in itself”. he says.° All merging therefore 
is a death process. He believed in “That 1 am I” or that A is A. 
But this I is a dark forest. One has perception of only a small 
part of it. “That my known self will never be more than a little 
clearing in the forest’. He also said: “Gods, strange gods, come 
forth from the forest into the clearing of my known self, and then 
go back. When the gods come do what they bid you do”.’ 

The soul is perceptive, unique and self-enclosed, to Lawrence. 
However, he becomes obscurantist when he associates it with the 
Holy Ghost. “Lose no time with ideals,” he says, “serve the Holy 
Chost; Never serve mankind.”*? He is unable to extricate himself 
from the Christian idiom, although his theory is a personal one. 
Frequently he also associates the soul with the psychological IT 
(id). One should, according to him, seek “what /T wishes done”? 
IT is the deepest self and men are free only when they act according 
to the dictates of JT. /T is the primary urge. It is central to the 
self. Alongside IT there is, however, a secondary urge, and that 
is. each individual organism longs to come into intimate contact 
with fellow organisms and become vivified. But this unison with 
fellow organisms is only a temporary thing because in ultimate terms 
each organism is isolate in itself and must return to its own isolation." 
This is a “contact only upto a certain point”. This leads him to 
another postulate: There is a limit to everything; there is a limit 
to loye.!' Lawrence seems to differ from Keats to whom love is 
an intense experience which leads one into fellowship with essence 
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or the divine. While intensifying his experience of beauty or love, 
Keats attains the joy of disembodied existence (“till we shine full 
alchemized and free of space”). To him love and death are like 
experiences.'* Lawrence keeps love and death distinct and separate : 
“Love is the mysterious vital attraction which draws things together, 
closer, closer together. For this reason sex is the actual crisis of love. 
For in sex the blood systems, in the male and female, concentrate 
and come into contact, the nearest film intervening, yet if the 
intervening film breaks down, it is death’.'? Love, therefore, has 
its limits although Lawrence allows for some balanced excess. 

Lawrence warns that to try to know a person one loves, is 
to kill her/him: “Every sacred instinct teaches that one must leave 
her unknown. You know your woman darkly in ihe blood. To try 
to know her mentally is to try to kill her. Beware. O woman, of 
the man who wants to find out what you are. And, oh men, beware 
a thousand times more of the woman who wants to know you, or 
get you what you are”.'* Lawrence believed that God Almighty 
“kicked” Adam and Eve out of the garden because they wanted 
“not doing it but knowing about it.’ Their self-consciousness made 
them ashamed of the act. God found them degenerating into 
“dirty hypocrijes”'® So they were kicked out. To Lawrence the 
physical or manual work is as dignified as the intellectual. He 
cannot bear to see anyone disliking work like washing dishes 
or sweeping the floor. Brook farming is more important than book 
farming. In his own personal life he had to face the stark tragedy 
of his mother hating manual labour and his father hating the 
sight of books or of any one reading books. 

According to Lawrence man is made of a dual consciousness 
of which the two halves are most of the time in opposition to 
one another. The dual cnsciousness comprises blood consciousness 
and mind consciousness. Blood consciousness overwhelms, obliterates 
and annuls mind consciousness. Mind consciousness extinguishes 
blood consciousness and consumes the blood. “We are all of us” 
he says, “conscious is both ways. And the two are antagonistic in 
us. They will remain so. That is our cross”.'® It is not clear 
whether Lawrence is attacking the Socratic dictum “know thyself”. 
It is also possible that underneath his antagonism to knowing 
there is the Genesis folktale of the forbidden fruit. He considers 
knowledge and belief to be opposite antagonistic States. “The more 
we know, the less we are. The more we are the less we know! : 
Aristotle, Leibnitz, Bradley and Russell have expressed differing 
views on cognition or knowing. An object has a holistic character 
in which the being is greater than some of its parts. For instance, 
Sugar is not mere whiteness, mere hardness, and mere sweetness. 
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Its reality lies somehow in its unity. But on the other hand, what 
there can be in the thing beside these qualities will baffle us. 

Lawrence is one of those who brought about a sexual revolu- 
tion in the West. His Lady Chatterly’s Lover has been hailed as a 
“quasi-religious tact recounting the salvation of one modern 
woman”.'® The passage which describes Lady Jane’s first reaction 
to Connie’s nakedness is hailed as “a revelation of the sacrament 
itself, is properly the novel’s very holy of holies...... transfiguration 
scene with atmospheric clouds and lightning, and a pentecoastal 
sun bean illumination the ascension of the deity “thick and arching” 
before the reverent eyes of the faithful. ...Constance Chatterly is 
granted the sight of godhead, which turns out to be a portrait 
of the creator himself, nude, and in his impressive state’.'? Connie 
moaning with “bliss” is its “sacrifice” and a “new born thing” ... 
The formula is rather simple: “You meet her, cheat her into 
letting you have a piece of and then take off. Mellor’s hunt is 
a primitive find, fuck and forget’’.?° 

Kate Millet makes a prelapsarian Adam out of Connie. But 
like Lawrence she calls sex act a kind of sacrifice. Lawrence con- 
sidered venery as of the great gods. “It is an offering-up of yourself 
to the great gods.” ?! From this one can see that Lawrence himself 
is unable to reconcile his divided psyche. He intends to treat the 
sex act as something purely physical but at the same time he 
invests it with some religious mystery. 

Psychologists refuse to view sex within the narrow confines 
of a reproductive act. According to P.D. Ouspensky: “Of all 
ordinary human experiences only sex sensations approach those 
which we may call the mystical state of ecstasy. Nothing else in 
our life brings us so near to the limits of human possibilities beyond 
which begin the unknown...”.22 Now, is sex act a mystical union, 
an integrative process, a reproductive activity or a mere physical 
urge ? The coming together of Connie and Mellors is actually a 
coming together of mind and body. It cannot be a coming together 
of mindless animals although the emphasis is on the physical side. 
It is a celebration or festival of sex. At the hands of a novelist 
like Henry Miller it may become a heartless cycle. Between Connie 
and Mellors there is tenderness, there is fecling and there is polarized 
energy. 

In Lady Chatterly’s Lover Lawrence almost succeeded in 
dramatizing his mystique of sex. Adultery makes a jarring note 
but that is not the main point of the story. Lawrence’s interest 
is in dramatizing the male and female circuit with a thin film in- 
tervening between the two and preventing any merging between 
them. He believed that only in this way there could be harmony and 
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completeness in life. “All the talk of young girls and virginity like 
a blank sheet on which nothing is written, is pure nonsense. A 
young girl and a young boy is a tormented tangle, a seething con- 
fusion of sexual feelings and sexual thoughts which only years will 
disentangle, years of honest thoughts of sex and years of struggling 
action in sex will bring us at last when we want to get, to our 
real and accomplished chastity, our completeness, when our sexual 
thought and sexual act are in harmony, and the one does not in- 
terfere with the other.” 
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POET VYASA IN THE MAHABHARATA 
Dr. S.S. JANAKI 


The poetic abilities of Vyasa are considerable, although he is 
well known as a sage (muni, rishi) as the redactor of the Vedas, 
the author/compiler of the Mahabharata and Puranas, etc. The poetic 
genius of Vyasa is a natural outcome of the great sage—scholar 
that he really was. Indeed the Kavi and Rishi are made of the 
same stuff. Especially Vyasa’s Mahabharata (M.Bh) although neither 
the greatest nor the richest masterpiece of the secular literature 
of India. is at the same time, its most considerable and important 
body of poetry. 

I 

The etymological equation of the words “Rishi? and “Kavi”, 
as also the similarity between the actual representatives of these two 
categories, have come down in India from remote times. The 
Vedic exegetist Yaska says that the Rishi is so called due to his 
unique vision (Rishir darsanaat). In fact, in a late Rig Vedic 
hymn in the tenth Mandala (125th), the omnipotent Goddess of 
Speech, called here Aambhrinee (a daughter of sage Ambhrina), 
speaks as the knower of the Supreme Brahman and Herself as 
that Supreme Being. In one of these Suktas, She says, “Whomsoever 
I love him I make formidable, him a Brahman, a man of vision 
(tam rishim) and a man of excellent intellect (tam sumedhaam)’. 

In later classical literature the converse process was operative 
as evident in the definition of “Kavi” as one endowed with all- 
comprehensive transcendent vision (Kavik kraantadarsee). Bhatta 
Tota who hailed from Kashmir and who was one of the teachers 
of the versatile philosophercritic Abhinavagupta, established the 
equation between a poet and a sage in his momentous statement 
that a poet is one endowed with eternal and many-sided vision, 
and that 2 poet is necessarily a sage (na anrishih kavir ityuktah).. 
Following the footsteps of Tota his student Abhinavagupta (in his 
commentary on Bharata’s Natyasastra, 15th chapter) clearly and 
boldly brought Kalidasa, Bhattenduraja and such other classical 
writers in equation with Valmiki and Vyasa for, “all of them 
attained an all-round unique mastery in the various disciplines as 
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a collective result of their great traditional background, perspective, 
skill and samskara’’. 
i 

Valmiki and Vyasa have been like the two eyes of the people, 
and their epics, the Ramayana and the M.Bh. have conditioned 
their mind and lives. The formation of national character, the norms 
of behaviour and moral standards which the. people have striven 
to uphold, and the hopes and aspirations which have animated 
them through the centuries of their long history, all these they 
owe ultimately to these two epics. 

Many are the Sanskrit literary compositions, printed and in 
manuscripts that praise Valmiki and Vyasa, singly or together in 
their introductory verses. For example, Kaviraja of the 12th century, 
who composed a Slesha Kavya “Raghavapandaviya’ (printed in 
Kavyamala Series} dealing simultaneously with the stories of the 
Ramayana and M.Bh, says in one of its introductory verses : 

“If the ruby of the Ramayana is set in the gold of Mahabharata, 
the minds of the connoisseurs wil! certainly be excited”. 

The “Bharata-carita” (Trivandrum Sanskrit Series) of the 
Keralite poet Krishna Kavi, describing the deeds of Bharata, the 
son of Dushyanta and Sakuntala, called Vyasa and Valmiki the 
first sage-poets who framed the path for composing poetry, who are 
the oceans rich with gems of well-turned expressions, and are like 
the luminaries sun and the moon in showing the way for learned 
scholars and critics. 

aadesikau padyapathodyataanaam 

ratnaakaradu sookti-maheamaneenaam 
sanmaarga-sandarsana-pushpavantau 
vande keveenadm prathamau muneendrau 

It is noteworthy that one of the minor Sakta puranas, the 
Brihaddharma (13th-!4th centuries), glorified Valmiki and the 
Ramayana as the source of poetry and all Itihasa-Purana literature 
at great detail in chapters 25 to 30 of its Purva Khanda. Valmiki 
was, according to this Purana, graced with poetic gifts by the 
Goddess Sarasvati herself, at the bidding of Brahma. After com- 
posing the Ramayana, Valmiki imparted to Vyasa the eternal seed. 
essence and matrix of poetry so that he can compose the M.Bh. 
as a sure means means of salvation and larger in conspectus than 
his own Ramayana. 

Il 

Both the Ramayana and M.Bh. are the two Itihasas or epics, 
fecording the history of the kingly race and political situations con- 
temporaneons with their authors in a poetic garb. Still Valmiki and 
Vyasa differ considerably in their comprehension of the theme 
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and communicating it to their audience using the required stylistic 
devices. The M.Bh. is the work of a mind of wider range and more 
intellectual approach than that of Valmiki. The imagination of its 
author is more comprehensive and brilliant. According to Sri 
Aurobindo the M.Bh. is “a mass of poetry which bears the style 
and impress of a single, strong and original, even unusual mind, 
differing in his manner of expressions, tone of thought, and stamp 
of personality not only from every other Sanskrit poet we know 
but from every other great poet known to literature”. 
IV 

The M.Bh. itself, at its very beginning, states that it is a 
beautiful poem set in charming structure, figurative expressions, and 
descriptions of natural scenery. It continues, “Poets cannot excel 
this epic. In fact they have to draw upon it for their own creative 
activity. The eternal lord is sung of here. It is indeed the Veda 
of Vyasa, and is called “Mahabharata” because it is great (mahat) 
and weighty (bhaaravat)”. 

More than anything the M.Bh. satifies the requirements and 
criteria of a sublime and lofty poetical composition (smahaa-kaavya) 
in its form, language, content, and aesthetic distance. “Expressions 
are the most powerful media of communication” (vaacaam eva 
prasaddena loke@yaatraa pravartate), says the early Alamkaarika 
Dandin. Vyasa is a great master in using minimal words and simple 
imagery, which at once communicate themselves to the hearer. As 
a random example of this, we may note the context in the Virata 
Parva where the pitiable Draupadi is seen under the guise of 
Sairandiari being molested by Kichaka. Desparately at night-time 
she goes to the kitchen where Bhima, sighing heavily, was fast 
asleep like a lordly lion. Describing this situation Vyasa says, 
“Draupadi approached Bhima like a white, three-year old cow, 
born and bred in the forest going to an excellent bull”. 

Sarva-sveteva mdaheyee vane jaataa trihaayanee 

upaatishthata paanchaalee yvaesiteva vararshabham 

The simple comparison of Draupadi to an all-white, forest cow 
of three years brings out her condition fully Jaden with emotion and 
being under an unseeemly. coarse situation. 

Awakening Bhima she says, “Get up, get up. Why are you 
still lying like a dead person ?” 

uttishthottishtha kim seshe Bhimasena yathaa mritah 

naamritasya hi paapeeyaan bhaaryaam aalabhya jeevathi 

One may note the simple language, as also the irony in “mritah”, 
“amritah”, and “jeevati”. Vyasa is specially fond of the naked 
beauty of a simple word or simple imagery. The highlight of M.Bh, 
however, is its suggestive mode (dhvani, vyanjand) through which 
the vanity of earthly glories, the inevitable fate and the triumph 
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of Time are established, in and through the situations, descriptions, 
characterisations, etc., of the entire M.Bh. To put it in technical 
parlance, in the words of Anandavardhana, the greatest of Sanskrit 
literary critics, the chief Rasa in the M.Bh. is the Quietistic or 
Santa. Directly and primarily, no doubt the M.Bh. describes the 
vicissitudes of the Kauravas and the Pandavas, but this viewpoint 
is only the prima facie meaning (poorvapaksha). Ultimately, however, 
the greatness of the Lord (after whom the epic is called Naraya- 
nakatha), and of Dharma, -Sama and Moksha are deduced. For 
example, war is the essential part of its theme, and there are 
naturally many occasions for its descriptions. In the Virata Parva 
Arjuna fights against his enemies in the context of seizing the 
cows (gograhana). Then there is the fight between the Kauravas 
and Pandavas as recounted in the Drona and other Parvas. A 
lesser poet than Vyasa could have made such descriptions stale, 
prosaic and monotonous. It is to be noted that Anandavardhana 
pays tribute to Vyasa’s imagination and descriptive powers for 
infusing novelty and freshness in the recurring war—descriptions 
(Sangraamaadayah punah punar abhihitaa api nava-navaah pra- 
kaasante). The reader too enjoys the powerful, significant and apt 
words used in them, balanced ideas, and effective comparisons. 
Besides providing a rich form Vyasa is able to connect all this 
with the major (angi) Rasa of Santa that M.Bh. delineates. This 
co-ordination is revealed in the description of the Rathas (chariots) 
and Mahaarathas (contingents), maces and blades, and all other 
emblems of royalty, sinking in the mire of war. The genius of 
Vyasa alone can accomplish such a difficult feat of providing sublime 
repose and absorption to cultivated adudience with nobler instincts, 
deeper insight and mystic dispositoin even in and through these des- 
criptions. 

Another important feature is that while delineating such lofty 
sentiments Vyasa stands aloof and disinterested, and never reveals 
himself through his lines. Indeed the universal mind of Vyasa has 
enlarged the boundaries of ethical and religious outlook through 
a unique poetic grab. Rightly does Anandavardhana call him a 
“Saastra-kavi”. The M.Bh. stands unrivalled until our times as the 
best Saanta—rasa—kaavya, and also as an Upanishad, an Aranyaka 
among Vedas, may even as the fifth Veda. 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS OF TEMPLE CAMPUS 
Dr. SANJIVA DEV 


Truth is great, no doubt, but man cannot live by truth alone; 
he requires benevolence. But even truth and benevolence are not 
sufficient, beauty too is required. Thus it is the tripleflame of Satyam 
the truth, Sivam the good and Sundaram the beautiful that enlightens, 
rectifies and delights the human life respectively. Of this effulgent 
triple-fiame of the true, the good and the beautiful, the last has 
been the first impulse of man from time immemorial. Thus the 
beautiful, which has been the veritable source of all art, had unfolded 
itself even in the cave-dwelling primitive man of the Palaeolithic or 
the Old Stone Age. 

The temples, especially in India, have been sacred shrines of 
noi only the anthropomorphic deities but also diverse arts and 
crafts of aesthetic appeal. Even the external appearance of a temple 
is a visual epic in stone and stucco! In both ancient and medieval 
India the temples had been the infinite sources of not only devotional 
inspiration but also artistic creation. In those times there was little 
distinction between what were called the sacred and the secular, 
the material and the spiritual, the erotic and the esoteric. It was 
an integral and synthetic approach to life’s summum bonum. Both 
the sophisticated urban culture and the unostentatious rural creativity 
had found their concrete expression in the form and content of 
the temple. 

It is a great surprise to find the modern surrealistic trends in 
ancient images in the temples. Surrealism is an abnormal art ex- 
pression emanating out of the subconscious world, which has made 
iis manifestation in the twentieth century poetry as well as painting 
and sculpture. The imagination of the artists of yore was able to 
create such abnormal forms of surrealistic art. The images of 
Narasimha (semi-human and semi-animal), Brahma with four heads, 
Ganesha with the head of an elephant. Mahishaasura mardini with 
ten arms are a few of the many surrealistic art examples of temple 
sculpture of India. 

All arts can, in general, be divided into two- temporal and 
spatial.. Temporal arts, which depend upon time, are auditory arts 
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while spatial arts, depending on space, are generally visual arts. 
Music, Poetry and allied arts are temporal arts; painting, sculpture, 
etc., are spatial arts. In the South Indian temples, formerly equal 
significance used to be paid both to the temporal or auditory arts 
and the spatial or visual arts. But later on in these temples, 
auditory arts receive greater prominence than the visual arts. This 
is not to state that greater prominence should be given to visual 
aris than to the auditory ones; this is meant that equal prominence 
should be given to both of them. Musicians and dancers, painters 
and sculptors should equally be treated. 

The T.T. Devasthanams have to be cordially congratulated 
by every artist, artisan, art-lover, connoisseur and common man 
alike for taking the initiative to bring into existence the S.V. Kala 
Peetham, which, it is haped, would become a glowing centre of 
all arts and crafts, both creative and performing, spreading light 
and delight in the urban and rural areas alike. The Kala Preetham’s 
task should be not only to revive the forgotten ancient and medieval 
traditional temple arts and crafts but also to give impetus to new 
creative and performing talents latent in young men and women. 
Renovation of the old is noble, no doubt, but innovation of the 
new is nobler. 

Temples ought to pay special attention to schemes of unfolding 
and patronising the talents of rural artists and artisans, who are by 
no means less dextrous, if not more dextrous, than their urban 
brethren. There are, in the obscure corners of the villages, talented, 
yet unknown painters, sculptors, potters, weavers, wood carvers, 
metal casters, fabric printers, doll makers, leather-puppet makers, 
rare ivory carvers, etc., who suffer from poverty due to lack of 
proper patronage. The craft of making temple lamps, lamp-holders 
and lamp-stands in the media of brass, bronze and other alloys is 
an accomplished art by itself. Various enchanting designs, shapes 
and ornamentations of these temple lamps emerge out of the 
rhythmic movements of the deft hands of these unsophisticated 
village craftsmen ! It is indeed an aesthetic delight to watch these 
craftsmen at work in the process of which the amorphous raw 
material would culminate into forms enchanting! These craftsmen 
make their creations alive by infusing into them their own life ! 

Temples should encourage not merely the arts and crafts 
to be utilised by the temples but also those that are not useful 
for temples. The scope of temple arts and crafts has to be widened 
liberally. A temple campus has to become a rich museum-cum-art 
gallery in which are displayed various objects of arts including 
paintings, sculptures, handicrafts etc., irrespective of the themes 
they represent. The pilgrims visiting the temples should retum to 
their homes, carrying within them the aesthetic impressions received 
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from the art-creations present in the temple-campus, along with 
their inspiring memories of their divine emotions felt in the presence 
of the deities in the shrines. 

The tempie campus should be utilised for not only displaying 
the arts and crafts but also conducting art seminars, symposia on 
art and art festivals which awaken in the common men,women and 
children the art-consciousness both in its creative and appreciative 
aspects. Such lively zeal for production as well as enjoyment of 
arts and crafis would be more powerful and popular if they are 
organised in the temple campus than done elsewhere. 

Mere display of the finished products of art and handicrafts in 
the temple campus is not enough. People should enjoy the modus 
operandi as to how a painting is painted, how a sculpture is sculpted, 
how a pot is wrought on the potters wheel, how a fabric is 
printed upon, etc. Such activities enlighten the public as to the 
unusual processes, methods and techniques of the execution of 
art-products. Hence such demonstrations of the modus operandi 
of works of arts and crafts have to be organised in the campus of 
the temples. 

Eventually it is hoped that the atmosphere of the temple 
campus would vibrate with the rhythm of form and the tune of 
colour produced by the urban as well as the rural artists and 
artisans whose aesthetic aspirations turn into creative inspirations. 
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THE FUTURE EVOLUTION OF MAN 
MANOJ DAS 


When the shy Darwin was challenged by Bishop Wilberforce 
to confess whether it was on his grandpa’s side or on his grandma’s 
that his ape ancestry came in, Thomas Huxley, known as Darwin’s 
bull-dog, silenced the bishop declaring that he would surely prefer an 
ape ancestor to one who “not content with success in his own 
sphere of activity, plunges into scientific questions with which he 
had no real acquaintance, only to obscure them by an aimless 
thetoric... and skilled appeals to religious prejudice.” 

We do not know how ably Darwin was defended in a Cali- 
fornia court a few years ago where a citizen sued a teacher for 
his telling the former’s son that the boy had descended from a 
monkey ! 

Darwin, of course, was remarkably humble by the logic of his 
own discovery. “Can the mind of man, which has I fully believe, 
been developed from a mind as that possessed by the lowest animals, 
be trusted when it draws such grand conclusions? I cannot pretend 
to throw the least light on such abtruse problems,” he admitted. 

A ban on Darwin’s theory (“tbe law of higgledy-piggledy” 
according to astronomer Herschel) was only recently lifted from 
the schools of Tennessee. if it has taken a long time for the 
Tennessee authorities to see the point in the definition of man as 
“an animal that throws peanuts to his amcestors,” there are still 
Many nations and institutions who feel scandalised over Darwin's 
reading of their origin for reasons that are of course not scientific. 

The concept of evolution, however, has become a conviction in 
our time whether we accept Darwin’s theories of the transmission 
of characteristics and selection or not, or whether we agree to be 
considered as primates, with the gorilla and the chimpanzee as 
our closest kin or not. 

Surprisingly, a scientific supposition like the Evolution has 
a support in some of the most ancient Indian myths and mystic 
parables. The doctrine of Dashavatar or the Ten Incarnations of 
Vishnu is of unmistakable significance. The first nine in this series 
are Matsya (Fish), Kurma (Tortoise), Varaha (Boar), Narasimha 
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Vamana (Dwarf), Parasurama, Rama, Balarama and Krishna. Ac- 
cording to another list, the last three in this line of the incarnations 
are Rama, Krishna and Buddha. 

Although each incarnation has a legend behind it, one cannot 
fail to note an evolutionary significance in the series. 

It begins with the Fish, symbolic of the manifestation of 
life in the water. The Tortoise indicates the extension of the animal 
life to the land. 

The Boar stands for a new manifestation of force. Narasimha 
or the Man-lion is the transition from animal to man. The Vamana 
or the Dwarf is the primeval man, the dwarfness symbolising the 
infancy of the species. 

Parasurama is the fully developed man, capable of wielding 
a Parasu or an axe, the weapon standing for his mastery over the 
external nature. Rama represents the ethical and moral power, 
the capacity for mastery over one’s own nature. 

Krishna stands for spiritual wisdom, supported in his actions 
by Balarma. The Buddha chalks out the way to Nirvana. for those 
who are unwilling to continue in the process of of birth and death. 

The tenth incarnation is promised. Known as Kalki, He is 
to put an end to the barbaric elements in man and to lead humanity 
towards a glorious future of spiritual perfection. 

This reveals the futuristic vision imbedded in the myth and its 
faith in the destiny of man. 

Evolution, indeed, is a vast subject, speaking both scientifically 
and spiritually. The scope of this article will be limited to the 
concept’s relevance to our psychological well-being and consequently 
to our physical well-being. 

Can human mind accept evolution without any irrefutable 
scientific proof at his disposal or any spiritual realisation that needs 
no external proof? Yes, when by evolution we mean not just the 
development of new species, but a growth in consciousness, a gradual 
recongnition of the need to be good. An objective look at the 
whole history will establish one to be truthful and just. It is a slow 
process. Love of truth and justice may be more easily discernible 
in individuals through the ages, but its gradual triumph over the 
collectivity too is undeniable. There was nothing improper in openly 
paying the voters and buying votes in the early Raman democracy. 
Some people perhaps still indulge in such transactions, but they do 
so in secrecy. There was nothing absurd in King x of the Arabian 
Nights marrying a damsel at twilight and beheading her by dawn. 
Neither part of the activity will be possible today. We have come 
miles away from priding on burning witches and holding slave- 
markets. True democracy or true socialism may still be ideals far 
off from realisation, but they have come to stay and get realised. 
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Even pretentions to certain ideals are signs of the ultimate victory 
of the ideals. 

These are signs of moral evolution of man. But in another 
faculty he seems to have evolved far more speedily and dangerously. 
That is in his faculty of mind — in intelligence, to be precise. There 
was a time when man dreamt of superior intelligence as blessing. 
It is high time we transcend this delusion. Intelligence is only a 
small part of the consciousness in its totality and by itself it makes 
a man neither noble nor happy. It is nearly always at the mercy 
of some other clement of consciousness, call it passion or ambition 
or ideological mission. One can pledge one’s brilliant intelligence 
to fools or dangerous foes of humanity. Look at some of the scientists 
of our time. They are far superior to the political leaders of their 
countries when it comes to intelligence. Yet they are conducting 
themselves in no better fashion than the jinn at Aladdin’s command, 
in this case a hose of bad Aladdins. They go on inventing and 
polishing ever-novel. machines of death and destruction. If they do 
so out of their own inspiration, they are wicked, if in response to 
the instruction of their bosses, they are nincompoops, their intelli- 
gence notwithstanding. 

The efforts to delegate intelligence to machines too are well- 
known, though the consequences of such efforts are yet to be 
appreciated. Herbert Dreyfus, a well-known American computer- 
specialist, observed that no computer can equal a human being in 
intelligence. For example, he said, no computer can play chess as 
good as even an average chess-player. Even two years had not 
passed when a graduate student named Richard Greenblutt made 
a chess-playing computer and challenged Dreyfus to a mach against 
it. Dreyfus accepted the challenge and was defeated in the match. 

The true danger, indeed, lies not in the computer throwing 
man out of his earth like a new generation of Roman gods throwing 
out old, but in two other areas. As Donn Parker, the computer 
security expert at Stanford Research Institute fears, World War HI 
may be fought not with missiles and bombs, but with computers. 
A sabotage of the computer-controlled defence, banking and other 
Sophisticated systems of a country would plunge it into a chaos 
that would be synonymous of destruction. Parker cites an instance. 
“A small clerical error in calculation of the MIA (amount of money 
m circulation) cost stock traders 65 billion dollars.” He asks, “What 
might happen if computerized Government economic figures were 
tampered with deliberately?” 

It is important to note that “intelligent computers” are now 
being employed to guard and help operating nuclear power plants. 
lt is not difficult to imagine the shape of things to come once the 
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enemy has been able to implant a bee in any such intelligent com- 
puter’s bannet ! 

The danger in the other area—the human psychology — is 
perhaps more formidable. We know of a couple of- brilliant civili- 
zations waning away for excessive dependence on slaves. But, slaves, 
after all, were human beings and they prospered when their masters 
declined. There is nothing human in the relation between man and 
his robot-slave. 

It is a one-way traffic without an emotional response. If one 
commands a human agency, there is always the possibility of the 
agency reacting with reluctance when the command is wrong or 
immoral. The reaction cannot but have its impact, even if not 
perceptible, and the total transaction is at the natural plane of 
consciousness. But the coldness with which the robot can carry out 
the orders of his human master has something sinister about it. 
Man is the absolute master — and helplessly so. The absoluteness 
is a kind of curse. The total lack of emotion at the receiving end 
can slowly render man equally cold. And that coldness is not going 
to remain confined to his behaviour with the computers alone. It 
will have a deadly influence on his other relationships — political, 
social and personal. 

Apart from the impact of such technological developments on 
the mind and behaviour of man, the other development that had 
a devastating effect, though no proper psychological survey has been 
made of the effect, is the threat held out by the nuclear arsenals 
to wipe out iife from the earth. Continuous dangling of this Sword 
of Damocles on the civilisation’s head has bred a cynicism of 
hitherto unknown gravity. What is the value of culture, ethics, 
philosophy and all the glorious endeavours of man spread over 
millenniums when a few power-mad fellows can put an end to 
everything or at least main civilisations beyond repair and degrade 
man beyond redemption in the twinkling of an eye by simply mani- 
pulating a few switch-boards? This is the question that lies beneath 
the overwhelming phenomenon of despair and dejection characte- 
rising human behaviour today — including the latest brand of drug- 
induced nihilism. 

Indeed, a perilous pessimism has invaded human consciousness 
and its signs are too numerous to be enlisted. All sensible people 
realise that a chasm has been created between the material and 
technological situation man has created through his intelligence on 
one hand and his capacity to handle it on the other hand. A stark 
paradox stares at us in every walk of life. We have political and 
social theories galore but nothing seems to be the answer to the 


crisis. 
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Well-meaning savants have come out with radical theories to 
lead man out of the predicament which include positive eugenics, 
limiting the right of “fathering” a future generation to select band 
of talents. If not anything else, such theories highlight the disgust 
some intellectuals have developed in the present condition of huma- 
nity the continuation of which seems purposeless to them. 

The disgust takes the form of a positive thinking in a pragma- 
tist like Bertrand Russell when he says : 

“It is difficult to believe that Omnipotence needed so vast 
a setting for so small and transitory a result. Apart from the minute- 
ness and brevity of the human species, I cannot feel that it is a 
worthy climax to such an enormous prelude.” 

Julian Huxley was even more positive : “... a vast New World 
of uncharted possibilities awaits its Columbus... The human race, 
in fact, is surrounded by a large area of unrealised possibilities. 
The human species can, if it wishes, transcend itself... Human 
destiny is to participate in the creative process of development, 
whereby the universe as a whole can realise more of its potentiali- 
ties in richer and greater fulfilments.” 

What seems to be no more than wishful thinking, though so 
poignant, in these celebrated thinkers, is put forth as an assurance 
by Sri Aurobindo, “the last great seer”. 

No simpler summary of Sri Aurobindo’s vision and Yoga can be 
made than the one by the Mother : 

“There is an ascending evolution in nature which goes from 
the stone to the plant, from the plant to the animal, from the 
animal to man. Because man is, for the moment, the last rung at 
the summit of the ascending evolution, he considers himself as the 
final stage in this ascension and believes there can be nothing on 
earth superior to him. In that he is mistaken. In his physical nature 
he is yet almost wholly an animal, a thinking and speaking animal. 
but still an animal in his material habits and instincts. Undoubtedly, 
nature cannot be satisfied with such an imperfect result; she en- 
deavours to bring out a being who will be to man what man is 
to animal, a being who will remain a man in its external form, 
and yet whose consciousness will rise far above the mental and 
its slavery to ignorance. 

“Sri Aurobindo came upon earth to earth to teach this truth 
to men. He told them that man is only a transitional being living 
in a mental consciousness, but with the possibility of acquiring 
a new consciousness, Truth-consciousness, and capable of living 
a life perfectly harmonious, good and beautiful, happy and fully 
conscious. During the whole of his life upon earth, Sri Aurobindo 
gave all his time to establish in himself this consciousness he called 
supramental, and to help those gathered around him to realise it.” 
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So, Sri Aurobindo visualises man as an evolving being — pro- 
gressively growing in his consciousness. This growth will be a growth 
from darkness to light, darkness in this case standing for the mani- 
fold manifestation of ignorance — suffering included. About suf- 
fering, it may be relevant to quote a few words here from a letier 
of Sri Aurobindo written to a seeker: “Life here is an evolution 
and the soul grows by experience, working out by it this or that 
in the nature, and if there is suffering, it is for the purpose of that 
working out, not as a judgment inflicted by God or Cosmic Law 
on the errors or stumblings which are inevitable in the ignorance.” 

Ignorance keeps us under its thrall through uncountable tricks. 
It can even put on the mask of luminous wisdom ! 

The more one is attached to the world, the more is one 
vulnerable to the octopus-hold of ignorance. Hlusory attractions and 
false values dominate every sphere and aspect of life. Hence, the 
age-old mystic prescription : Renounce the world and the life if 
you wish to find the Reality, the Truth. 

No doubt, the world as we see it, the life as we live it, are 
experiences which are a queer mixture of joy and sorrow, hope and 
frustration, pleasure and suffering, love and death. No wonder that 
such conditions should be disgusting to the seekers truth and lovers 
of perfection. Their recoil from such a bizarre situation and their 
dedicating themselves to some “other-worldly” pursuits are, of 
course, understandable. 

But can such a stand be entirely satisfactory? Don’t we feel, 
at times, that such a recoil could not be a true answer to the 
enigma of the world ? If the world, if the realities of our life, are 
basically false, what business had the Creator to create them at 
all? What about the efforts those great minds — poets, philosophers, 
artists, builders, and scientists of various disciplines — mystics apart — 
to enrich the human existence, to create the beautiful and to strive 
for perfection ? Are all their urges and aspirations meaningless ? 

Surely, the Creator ought to have a scheme behind his crea- 
tion! Despite its present state of bewildering contradictions, the 
world could be moving towards a certain fulfilment ! 

This vision of fulfilment is the vision of Sri Aurobindo. He 
tells us that one need not renounce the world and life to find the 
Truth. The world and the life are the Divine’s creation and are 
not his antonyms. The Divine is in the process of revealing him- 
self in this creation of his—and that is the purpose of the evolu- 
tionary nisus in operation. 

O Lord my God Save my Life 

In fact, Sri Aurobindo’s vision of evolution embrances another 
significant process, that of involution. “The Spirit which manifests 
itself here in a body, must be involved from the beginning in the 
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whole of matter and in every knot, formation and particle of matter.” 

According to Sri Aurobindo a fulfilment is awaiting man; 
a day will come when the world will be the Spirits manifest home 
The answer to the puzzle of life is not its rejection, but its ful- 
filment—to use the right term from Sri Aurobindo’s vocabulary — 
its transformation. 

We know that ego is at the root of most of our problems 
and sufferings. Yet. ego was an indispenseble step in the evolutionary 
process. “The formation of a. mental and vital ego tied to the 
body - sense was the first great labour of the cosmic life in its 
progressive evolution; for this was the means it found for creating 
out of the matter a conscious individual.” But this ego, once the 
the helper, is now the bar against man’s progress and it must be 
transcended. Sri Aurobindo explains elaborately how in myriad 
ways Nature teaches man to break out of his shell of ego. 

We have seen how a certain process of Yoga is inherent in 
Nature itself. The very story of evolution is the story of a great 
voyage —a journey from a total ignorance towards knowledge, from 
an unconscious state towards an ever increasing degree of con- 
sciousness. But’ a time had come, when, with this natural process 
of Yoga, man’s conscious collaboration was called for. This col- 
laboration will pave the way for a rapid realisation of the future 
in store for him. Man, of course, is free to prolong the situation 
that prevails, but the predicament in which he is placed today, the 
crisis that he is facing in every walk of life, cannot be solved unless 
he aspired to grow farther in his consciousness. In fact, Sri Auro- 
bindo stated that the crisis mankind is experiencing today is an 
evolutionary crisis. We can conclude that it is just not possible to 
get over the crisis with any remedy that falls short of a readiness 
to rise above the limitations that are the characteristics of mind. 

The highly developed mind of today, left to itself, might undo 
all that it has achieved. Mind must be tackled by a superior power — 
a gnostic consciousness. Sri Aurobindo terms it the Supramental. 
His Yoga was directed towards paving the way for this consciousness 
to take hold of human life. 

Is Sri Aurobindo’s vision of the future of man just a hope, 
just a possibility ? The Mother says, “What Sri Aurobindo repre- 
sents in the world’s history is not a teaching, not even a revelation ; 
it is a decisive action direct from the Supreme.” 

It seems to be matter of time. Though we cannot say what 
length of time, there is reason to think that the process of evolution 
in the future will be more speedy that it has been so far. As George 
G. Simpson says in The Meaning of Evolution : 

“Evolution is a cumulative process and in it, as usual in such 
Processes, there is an effect of acceleration. Early stages were acon- 
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Jong and slow almost beyond imagination. They built a basis on 
which, finally, more rapid evolution occurred.” 

Does this vision of the future evolution of man imply a change 
in our attitude to issues and problems that be set us? It does. So tar 
we have looked at man as he is, not as he will be. All our panacea 
for his ills, methods of dealing with him in his normal as well as 
abnormal states, have been formulated with a view of him as 
he is at the moment. Once we realise that the basic force in operation 
in him is the evolutionary nisus inherent in him, that more than 
his body, mind and life which appear to constitute him, there is the 
soul or the psychic being in him, we understand him better. Since 
it is the soul which will dominate the gnostic being of the future, 
the future psychology has to take note of the soul’s evolutionary 
demands. Once we know that through different kinds of experiences 
the soul is striving to lead man towards a certain goal, a new 
dimension opens up in our diagnosis of man’s problems. Most of 
the problems, the physical and mental traumas included, might be 
owing their origin to this chequered evolutionary push in man. 

Eeven the gigantic strides the human intelligence has taken, 
at the cost of man’s security, has its justification. The mind had to 
thoroughly exhaust its possibilities before the manifestation of a new 
consciousness. 

Humanity’s “earliest formula of Wisdom promises to be its 
last — God, Light, Freedom and Immortality.” Man in his evolution 
is destined to realise these propositions. A faith in this itself is a 
step in evolution. 
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HOW I BECAME A PHILOSOPHER 


SARVEPALLIL RADHAKRISHNAN 


There are some who make up their mind early what they 
are going to be and plan carefully from their early years to reach 
their goal. They find out what they wish to do and try to do it 
with all their might. I cannot say that I came to the study of 
of philosophy as one dedicated from childhood to the service 
of the altar. I am not a philosopher because I could not help 
being one. “Life,” says Dilthey, “is a mysterious fabric, woven 
of chance, fate and character. °? That philosophy became the 
subject of my special study. was it a part of my destiny, was 
it the result of my character or was it mere chance ? 

When I was a young student of seventeen in the Madras 
Christian College. and was vacillating about the choice of a 
subject from out of the five options of mathematics, physics, 
biology, philosophy and history, a cousin of mine, who took his 
degree that year, passed on ‘his textbooks in philosophy to me, 
G. F. Stouts Manual of Psychology, J. Welton’s Logic (2 volumes) 
and J. S. Mackenzie’s Manual of Ethics; and that decided my 
future interest. To all appearance this is a mere accident. But 
when I look at the series of accidents that shaped my life, I am 
persuaded that there is more in this life than meets the eye. 
Life is not a mere chain of physical causes and effects. Chance 
seems to form the surface of reality, but deep down other forces 
are at work. If the universe is a living one, if it is spiritually alive, 
nothing in it is merely accidental. “The moving finger writes and 
having writ, moves on.” 

When however the study of philosophy became my life’s 
work, I entered a domain which sustained me both intellectually 
and spiritually all these years. My conception of a philosopher 
was in some ways similar to that of Marx, who proclaimed in 
his famous Theses on Feuerebach that philosophy had hitherto 
been concerned with interpreting life, but that the time had come 

x for it to change life. Philosophy is committed to a creative task, 
- although in one sense philosophy is a lonely pilgrimage of the 
spirit, in another sense, it is a function of life. 
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I spent the first eight years of my life (1888-1896) in a small 
town-in South India, Tiruttani, which is even today a great centre 
of religious pilgrimage. My parents were religious in the traditional 
sense of the term. I studied in Christian Missionary institutions for 
12 years. Lutheran Mission High School. Tirupati (1896-1900), 
Voorhees’ Coilege, Vellore (1900-1904), and the M.C.C. (1904-8). 
Thus ï grew up in an atmosphere where the unseen was a living 
reality. My approach to the problems of philosophy from the 
angle of religion, as distinct from that of science or of history, 
was determined by my early training. | was not able to confine 
philosophy to logic and epistemology. 

There are tasks and responsibilities open to an Indian student 
of philosophic thought, living in this profoundly meaningful period 
of history. The prominent feature of our time is not so much the 
wars and the dictatorships which have disfigured it, but the impact 
of different cultures on one another, their interaction, and the 
emergence of a new Civilisation based on the truths of spirit and 
unity of mankind. The tragedies and catastrophies which occupy 
so much of the foreground of our consciousness are symbolic of 
the breakdown of the separatist tendencies and the movement 
towards the integration of national societies in a world whole. In 
the confusions of the contemporary scene, this fallible, long-suf- 
fering and apparently helpless generation should not overlook the 
great movement towards integration in which it is participating. 

Through her connections with Great Britain, India is once 
again brought into relationship with the Western world. The in- 
terpenetration of the two great currents of human effort at such 
a crisis in the history of the human race is not without meaning 
for the future. With its profound sense of spiritual reality brooding 
over the world of our ordinary experience, with its lofty insighis 
and immortal aspirations, Indian thought may perhaps wean us 
moderns from a too exclusive occupation with secular life or 
with the temporary formulations in which logical thought has too 
often sought to imprison spiritual aspiration. We do not seem to 
be mentally or spiritually prepared for the increasing intimacy 
into which remote peoples are drawn by the force of physical and 
economic circumstances. The world which has found itself as a 
single body is feeling for its soul. May we not prepare for the 
truth of the world’s yet unborn soul by a free interchange of ideas 
and the development of a philosophy which will combine the best 
of European humanism and Asiatic religion, a philosophy pro- 

founder and more living than either, endowed with greater spiritual 
ad ethical force, which will conquer the hearts of men and compel 
peoples to acknowledge its sway? Such a view of the function of 
philosophy in modem life is born out of a necessity of thought 
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and an Indian student may perhaps make a little contribution to 
the development of a world perspective in philosophy. 

I started my professional life as a teacher of philosophy in 
the Madras Presidency College in April 1909, where I worked 
for the next seven years. During that period, I studied the classics 
of Hinduism, the Upanishads, the Bhagavadgita and the commentaries 
on the Brahma Sutra, by the chief Acharyas, Samkara, Ramanuja, 
Madhva, Nimbarka and others; the Dialogues of the Buddha as 
well as the scholastic works of Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism. 
Among the Western thinkers, the writings of Plato, Plotinus and 
Kant, and those of Bradley and those of Bergson influenced me 
a great deal. My relations with my great Indian contemporaries, 
Tagore ancl Gandhi, were most friendly for nearly 30 years, and 
I realise the tremendous significance they had for me. 

Although I admire the great masters of thought, ancient and 
modern, Eastern and Western, I cannot say I am a follower of 
any, accepting his teaching in its entirety. I do not suggest that 
I refused to learn from others or that I was not influenced by 
them. While I was greatly stimulated by the minds of all those 
whom I have studied, my thought does not comply with any 
fixed traditional pattern. For my thinking had another source and 
proceeded from my own experience, which is not quite the same 
as what is acquired by more study and reading. It is born of 
spiritual experience rather than of one deduced from logically ascertain- 
ed premises. Philosophy is produced more by our encounters. In my 
writings I have tried to communicate my insight into the meaning 
of life. I am not sure, however, that I have succeeded in conveying 
my inmost ideas. I tried to show that my general position provides 
a valid interpretation of the world, which seems to me to be con- 
sistent with itself, to accord with the facts as we know them, 
and to foster the life of spirit. 

Human minds do not throw up sudden stray thoughts without 
precedents or ancestors. History is continuity and advance. There 
is no such thing as utterly spontaneous generation. Philosophic 
experiments of the past have entered into the living mind of the 
present. Tradition links generations one with another and all 
progress is animated by ideas which it seems to supersede. The 
debt we owe to our spiritual ancestors is to study them. Traditional 
continuity is not mechanical reproduction; it is creative trans- 
formation, an increasing approximation to the ideal of truth. Life 
goes on not repudiating the past but by accepting it and weaving 
it into the future in which the past undergoes a rebirth. The main 
thing is to remember and create anew, Confucius said: “He who 
by reanimating the Old can gain knowledge of the New is fit to 
be a teacher,” 
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Indian peeple have concentrated for centuries’ on the problems 
of divine reality, human life and destiny. Philosophic wisdom 
has been the drive and inspiration of their culture. We today think 
with our past and from the level to which the past has taken us. 

Indian wisdom has also contributed effectively to the cultural 
developments of the regions of South East Asia, which till yesterday 
were called Further India. The characteristic features of Indian 
culture can still be discerned from “Ayuthia and Angkor to 
Borobudur and Bali.” India’s historic influence spread through 
the arts of peace and not the weapons of war, through moral 
leadership and not political domination. Her influence could be 
discerned in the development of European thought from the time 
of the Orphic mysteries. Today Indian wisdom is essential not 
only for the revival of the Indian nation but also for the re- 
education of the human race. 

When that noble and generous thinker, Prof. J.H. Muirhead 
invited me in 1917 to write an account of Indian Philosophy for 
his Library of Philosophy, I accepted his call, though not without 
considerable thought. 

To outline the history of Indian philosophic thought, which 
has had a long span of development of over 3,000 years, on a 

cautious estimate, is indeed a prodigious task and I was aware 
that it was beyond the capacity of any single person. It might 
be done by a- band of scholars in a co-operative undertaking, spread 
over a number of years, with the assistance of many research 
workers. The result of such an undertaking will be, not a book 
but an encyclopaedia, careful and comprehensive. 

I was aware of the dangers and difficulties involved in an 
adequate historical interpretation of Indian thought, as well as 
of my own limitations, philosophical and linguistic. J, therefore, 
assumed a modest task, to produce an introduction to a vast, 
varied and complex process of development, a book which will 
arouse the interest of the readers in the insights and inspirations of 
the Indian genius. I tried to unroll a great panorama in which 
every element has some charm or interest. I tried not to overstate 
any case or indulge in personal dislike for its own sake. 

History of philosophy should not be reduced to a mere state- 
ment of doctrines in chronological order. These doctrines are pro- 
positions, sentences with a meaning. Meanings are not absolute. 
They have no sense apart. from when and by whom and for 
whom they were meant. The formulators of philosophical systems 
are not abstract thinkers or anonymous beings without brithdate 
or dwelling place. The date of a thinker and the place of the 
origin and growth of his thought are not external labels tacked on 
to the systems, merely for placing them In their proper chronolo- 


gical order. 
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Like all thought, philosophical thought belongs to the context 
of life. Its exponents belong to their age with its living beliefs 
and traditions, its scientific notions and myths. If we are to gain 
insight from the study of past writers, we must remove them from 
us, emphasise their distance in time and realise how different in 
many ways they are from us. To understand their thought we 
must learn to feel and understand their world even as they felt 
and understood it, never approaching them with condescension or 
contempt. Only in that way can we understand their living effect- 
ive communication with us. 

There have been historians of Indian philosophy in our country 
who looked upon India’s philosophic thought as a continuity in 
which it progressed rationally from one conception to another, 
where systems succeeded each other in intelligible order until it 
culminated in their own thought. All that was past was a progress 
towards their own present thinking. Madhava’s Sarvadarsanasamgraha 
is a well known instance of the treatment of the history of thought 
as a continuous progress to Advaita Vedanta. In the West. Hegel 
telated the past history of thought as a collection of errors over 
against which stood out his own idealism as the truth. Intellectual 
unselfishness or humility is the mother of all writing, even though 
that writing may relate to the history of philosophy. 

In re-thinking the systems of the past. I sometimes employ 
terms with which the Western readers are familiar. I am aware 
of the limitations of the comparative method which can be either 
a bane or a blessing. We cannot overlook the different emphasis, 
not only between East and West, but in the different systems 
of the East as well as those of the West. These differences, when 
valid, are complementary, not contradictory. In many detailed 
investigations, there is agreement between the thinkers of the East 
and the West. 

The comparative method is relevant in the present context, 
when the stage is set, if not for the development of a world of 
philosophy, at least for that of a world outlook. The different 
parts of the world cannot any more develop separately and in 
independence of each other. Even as our political problem is to 
bring East and West together in a common brotherhood which 
transcends racial differences, so in the world of philosophy we have 
to bring about a cross-fertilisation of ideas. 

If systems of philosophy are themselves determined by his- 
torical circumstances, there is no reason why the methods adopted 
in historical interpretation should not take into account the needs 
and conditions of the age. Each interpreter appeals to his own 
generation. He is wise to let the generation that succeeds him 
choose its own exponents. It will do so whether he likes it or not. 
His work is fulfilled if he keeps the thought alive in his generation, 
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helps to some extent his successors, and attempts to answer, so 
far as he can, the desire of his age. 

Though I have not had a sense of vocation, a sense that I 
was born to do what I am now carrying out, my travels and 
engagements in different parts of the world for over a generation 
gave me a purpose in life. My one supreme interest has been to 
try to restore a sense of spiritual values to the millions of religiously 
displaced persons. who have been struggling to find precarious 
refuges in the emergency camps of Arts and Science, of Fascism 
and Nazism, of Humanism and Communism. 

The first step to recovery is to understand the nature of the 
confusion of thought which absorbs the allegiance of millions of 
men. Among the major influences which foster a spirit of scep- 
ticism in regard to religious truth are the growth of the scienti- 
fic spirit, the development of a technological civilisation, a formal 
or artificial religion which finds itself in conflict with an awakened 
social conscience, and a comparative study of religions. 

The fear of metaphysics is unreal. But the metaphysical nature 
of man will not remain vacant. It will have a content. Metaphysical 
emptiness does not exist, for it is itself a metaphysics, a sceptical 
metaphysics. To refuse to philosophize is in itself a kind of philoso- 
phy. “The malady of contemporary empiricistic philosophizing,” 
as Einstein calls it (in Paul A. Schillpp’s The Philosophy of Bertrand 
Russell,) will not last long. 

Religious life belongs to the realm of inward spiritual reve- 
lation; when exteriorised it loses its authentic character. It is 
misleading to speak of different religions. We have different religious 
traditions which can be used for correction and enrichment. The 
traditions do not create the turth but clothe it in language and 
symbol for the help of those who do see it themselves. 

In the midst of the travail in which we are living we discern 
the emergence of the religion of the Spirit, which will be the 
crown of the different religions, devoted to the perfecting of 
humanity in the life of the spirit, that is, in the life of God in 
the soul. When God is our own teacher, we come to think alike. 

Sometimes we exteriorise the mystery of spiritual life. Re- 
ligions which believe in the reality of spiritual life interpret the 
dogmas with reference to it. Religious views are not so much 
attempis to solve the riddle of the universe as efforts to describe 
the experience of sages. The concepts are verbalisations of intense 


emotional experience. 

The mandate of religion is that man must make the change 
in his own nature in order to let the divine in him manifest itself. 
It speaks of the death of man as we know him with all his 
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worldly desires and the emergence of the new man. This is the 
teaching not only of the Upanishads and Buddhism but also of 
the Greek mysteries and Platonism, of the Gospels and the schools 
of Gnosticism. 

Those who overlook this perennial wisdom, the eternal religion 
behind all religions, this sanajana dharma, this timeless tradition, 
“wisdom uncreated, the same now that it ever was, and the same 
to be forevermore,” and cling to the outward: forms and quarrel 
among themselves, are responsible for the civilised chaos in which 
we live. It is our duty to get back to this central core of religion, 
this fundamental wisdom which has been obscured and distorted 
in the course of history by dogmatic and sectarian developments. 

While I never felt attracted to travelling for its own sake, 
I have travelled a great deal and lived in places far from home, 
in England, and France, America and Russia. For some years, I 
have spent long periods in England and the qualities of the 
English people such as their love of justice, their hatred of 
doctrinairism, their sympathy for the underdog, made an impression 
on me. All Souls College, which has provided a second home for 
me all these years, has given me an insight into English intellectual 
life with its caution and stability, confidence and adventure. What- 
ever one may feel about the character of the Russian Government. 
the people there are kindly and human and their lives are filled 
as anywhere else with jokes and jealousies, loves and hates. 

Though I have not been able to take root in any of these 
foreign countries, I have met many, high and low, and learned 
to feel the human in them. There are no fundamental differences 
among the peoples of the world. They have all the deep human 
feelings, the craving for justice above all class interests, horror 
of bloodshed and violence. They are working for a religion which 
teaches the possibility and the necessity of man’s union with 
himsel, with nature, with his fellow men, and with the eternal 
spirit of which the visible universe is but a manifestation and 
upholds the emergence of a complete consciousness as the destiny of 
man. Our historical religions will have to transform themselves into 
the universal faith or they will fade away. This prospect may 
appear strange and unwelcome io some, but it has a truth and 
beauty of its own. It is working in the minds of men and will soon 
be a realised fact. 

Human unity depends not on past origins but on future 
goal and direction, on what we are becoming and whither we are 
tending. Compared with the civilisation that is now spreading over 
the earth’s surface, thanks to science and technology, the previous 
civilisations were restricted in scope and resources. Scientists claim 
that organic life originated on this planet some 1200 million years 
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ago, but man has come into existence on earth during the last 
half million years. His civilisation has been here only for the last 
10,000 years. Man is yet in his infancy and has a long period 
ahead of him on this planet. He will work out a higher integration 
and produce world- minded men and women. 

The eternal religion, outlined in these pages, is not irrational 
or unscientific, is nor escapist or a- social. Its acceptance will solve 
many of our desperate problems and will bring peace to men of 
goodwill. 

This is the personal philosophy which by different paths 
I have attained, a philosophy which has served me in the severest 
tests, in sickness and in health, in triumph and in defeat. It may 
not be given to us to see that the faith prevails but it is given to 
us to strive that it should. 


Condensed From “FRAGMENTS OF A CONFESSION” 
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Illinois University, U.S.A. and Editor, Library of Living Philosophers. 


South India is indeed historically rich, and was the natural 
soil to root such a seer as Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, the first 
Philosopher - Ruler since Marcus Aurelius (in the Second Century 
A.D.). Why did he speak in the flowing words of a poet, like a 
Rabindranath Tagore, while offering his ideas with the vision of the 
Hindu sages, both ancient and as modern as Gandhi, and of Jesus 
in the West? Why? How? Because Radhakrishnan was blessed 
with an unusually acute mind—a gift from God—and he used 
that gift to become a world scholar. y 

= Although he was born to Hindu parents on September 5, 
1888 in the small town of Tiruttani, just forty miles north-west of 
Madras, he was not a man who had unusual advantages of wealth. 
His schooling and college education were primarily under Chri- 
stian missionaries, and he suffered strong words of criticism from 
those missionary teachers about his Hindu beliefs. But, with the 
truly traditional attitude of Hinduism, he was tolerant and 
broad - minded. 

It was with his beliefs of “props” shaken that he set out 
for self- discovery and to find his own truth. 

After extensive reading of mankind’s classic books both 
East and West, already as a very young man, he had the courage 
to begin to search out his own philosophy. 

Like the brilliant scholar he was to be all his exceptional 
career, he set out to study all the Hindu classics, the dialogues 
of Buddha, the works of Jainism, and also the Christian Bible, 
Plato, Kant, Bergson, and many more. How many philosophers 
do we have with the staggering background of Radhakrishnan, 
now or in the past? After years of devoted study, he was to 
synthesize, to distill, to accept these eclectic ideas and remain under, 


2) 
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perhaps, the broadest religious umbrella of the world — Hinduism — 
and to write his fine book, The Hindu View of Life. 

Radhakrishnan wrote back in 1955 that the “Fundamental 
need of the world is the recovery of Faith ” (Rof F, p. 1) Because 
he had observed that ‘Far deeper than any social, political, or 
economic readjustment is a spiritual reawakening.’ He spoke of 
his concern for the breakdown of our civilization, and challenged 
us to movements of the spirit to correct wrongs in our existing 
order. He wrote. of course, after the frantic chase after Atomic 
Bomb Supremacy had cast its awful shadow over our globe — or 
as he put it — “The new prospect of a possible liquidation of 
the world by man’s own wanton interference.” (Rof F, p. 1). 

How refreshing was that book, Recovery of Faith, in the 
midst of what has been happening in Western, and even Eastern 
philosophy — a pre- occupation with symbolic logic, and logical 
positivism — whatever you wish to call the movements about the 
meaning of language and numbers that has engulfed many of our 
Western philosophical meetings. In my Presidential Address to the 
American Philosophical Association, 1 called it, “The Abdication 
of Philosophy’. When Albert Einstein referred to the logical 
positivists as “The twittering of little birdies’, he put it a bit 
stronger than I would have put it. 

Radhakrishnan dared to address social issues of his time. 
Like philosophers of wisdom once did, he struck deeply into the 
roots of true significance of man’s life. He spoke to us eloquently 
in the King’s English, to use the idiom. (This is with due respect 
to both America and India, who fought to ward off the British 
Empire.) 

During his lifetime I had a number of opportunities to 
engage Radhakrishnan in personal conversation both in America 
and in India. I always found him to be as amiable and hospitable 
as he was profound. 

But, especially, I shall never forget the first time we 
met.I had driven to the University of Chicago’s Oriental Institute, 
from a few miles away at Northwestern University (where I spent 
29 years of my life in the Philosophy Department). During the 
course of his lecture, I grew increasingly impressed by the great 
man and his ideas. Before his lecture ended I was certain I wanted 
to create a volume in the Library of Living Philosophers series 
on Radhakrishnan’s philosophy. 

After his talk, I accompanied him walking back to his 
room at the University Quadrangle Club, and enroute, immediately 
proposed the volume. Very modestly, he replied: “Oh, no, I am 

not in the company of Bertrand Russell, John Dewey, Alfred 
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North Whitchead and the others on whom you have created 
volumes.” Of course, I countered that he was too humble. 

When he sat down to write his agreement to such a volume, 
the only blank piece of paper we could find between the two of 
us was the back of a laundry list. History should find that anecdote 
amusing. 

During the two other visits to America, he had dinner with 
us in our home near Northwestern University. In our present 
home near Southern Illinois University, we have two portraits 
of Radhakrishnan in my study. One is inscribed to us “with love”; 
and the other is a news photo of the two of us seated side by 
side, conferring in Calcutta in 1951. 

Let me share with you how realistically Radhakrishnan 
looked at issues and ideas in the actual world. Although he was 
a fervent spokesman for intercultural exchange, world peace and 
understanding, he also dared to dispassionately examine his own 
Hindu world in India. 

For example, like Gandhi, he was very concerned with the 
position and freedom of women. He was long ahead of his time 
recognizing the movement of Women’s Liberation in the East and 
West. What daring it took to write the following words back in 
1937, over 40 years ago. 

“Full of tenderness and deep affection as Indian married 
life is, its value can be greatly increased by suitable changes in 
the social institutions which have become stabilized by the unwil- 
lingness of legislatures to interfere with social customs. The only 
security which Indian women have against the breaking down of 
their bodies and minds is the goodwill of their husbands, and that 
is not enough in our present conditions.” (PL, p. 5A) 

Radhakrishnan stood for the betterment of women’s lot 
long before the world had given the idea much thought. After 
all, I come from America where women won the right to vote in 
public elections only in 1920. That was accomplished only by a 
long - lobbied amendment to our Constitution. (And women in the 
US. are still rallying for the Equal Rights Amendment.) Radha- 
krishnan believed in education and rights for women — single, 
married, divorced, or widowed. 

We all know that Radhakrishnan was influenced as a young 
man by Swami Vivekananda — The man who also stormed America 
in 1893. (LofP, p. 6A). Vivekananda’s writings helped Radha- 
krishnan to see Hinduism in its broadest aspects, social improvement 
rooted in spirituality. In Radhakrishnan’s own later writings, he 
helped Hindus and Moslems to understand Christianity, and 
Christians to understand Oriental religions. “No formula can confine 
God,” he wrote (LofP, p. 9) Like Gandhi and other great souls, 
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Radhakrishnan found in essence that there are “as many paths 
to God as there are souls upon the quest.” 

He felt that “The different religions are not rivals or 
competing forces but fellow labourers in the same great task. 
God has not left Himself without witness among any people... 
There is always a natural manifestation of the one Almighty God 
amongst all right- thinking men... Serious students of comparative 
religion are impressed by the general revelation of God.” 
(ALofP, p. 9) 

Radhakrishnan predicted that in a “new world order” there 
would be no “Spiritual monopolies” such as in the past. He did 
not believe in a “pet fancy of the pious that their own religion 
is the flower of the development of religion and the final end 
into which all others converge.” (ALofP, p. 19) 

He declared that religion must be rational and that it 
“Must express itself in reasonable thought, fruitful action, and 
right social institutions.” Saint Thomas (who, according to legend, 
preached and died here in South India), could not have said it 
better. 

Radhakrishnan attracted’ attention East and West as early as 
age 32 in 1920 with his work, The Reign of Religion in Contemporary 
Philosophy. Already his earlier articles in the quarterly magazine 
Mind had aroused interest and his book was used as a text in India, 
Britain, and America. By then he had been classified, like Hegel, as 
an Objective Idealist, but Unilke Hegel, not an absolutist. Radha- 
krishnan was an everlasting secker after truth, but he never claimed 
to possess it. Like Albert Eistein, he was always approximating to 
the absolute, but never claimed to have reached it. Also, like Eins- 
tein, Radhakrishnan was constantly aware of man’s limitations. In 
1921, at only 33. he was appointed to the King George V Chair of 
Philosophy at the University of Calcutta. 

For the prestigious 14th Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, he was invited to write the article on “Indian Philosophy”. He 
wrote for the Hibbert Journal and he gave the Upton Lectures in 1926 
which resulted in the book, The Hindu View of Life. That same 
year he addressed the International Philosophical Congress at Harvard 
University. Thus, by age 38, when many young men and women are 
climbing the professional ladder in philosophy, Radhakrishnan was 
a Juminary. es 

In his Harvard address, Radhakrishnan was already concerned 
about the world headed toward Technology, Science, Behaviourism, 
and the like — lacking a spiritual foundation. He found the world, 
for all its so-called “advancement”, too inattentive to “poverty and 
starvation.” He called this “a chaotic condition due to lack of fellow- 
ship and cooperation.” 
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Radhakrishnan found Alduos Huxley’s popular satirical book 
Brave New World to be one that held out no hope or comfort for a 
just social order for modern man. Rather, it was “a world of the death 
of all things of the spirit.” (LofP, p. 21) 
just social order for a just social order for modern man. Rather, it 
was “a world of the death of all things of the spirit.” (LofP, p. 21) 

He found “something fundamentally defective in the present 
organization of society.” It is not sufficiently democratic, he said. 
“The basis of democracy,” he added. “is the recognition of the dignity 
of human being.” (LofP, p. 23) 

Early in his career, Radhakrishnan was pleading for a civili- 
zation founded on inter-cultural understanding, and rooted in spirit. 
He found the League of Nations to be “wanting” — and organization 
of satisfied powers and weaker nations, without true intent to ward 
off war. He called for “the supremacy of law and organizing the 
world for an enduring peace”. (p. 24-25). 

Radhakrishnan warned that Science rapidly became the God 
of our times, that “electrons and protons do not clear up the mystery 
of reality ... God and soul cannot be treated as mathematical equa- 
tions.” He found in our era a depressing lack of insight. He wrote 
that “analytical intellect” was too much relied upon. He called us 
back to read the writings of Hinduism and Christianity, to Plato and 
Plotinus, St. Paul, St. Augustine, Luther and Pascal. “Life is not a 
simple geometric pattern,” he-wrote, “but the essence of living is 
creativity.” (LofP, p. 29A) 

As for the role of philosophy in building a better world order, 
he said: “To form men is the object of philosophy”. (or, to be 
more contemporary — Human beings). (p. 36) Religion was “not 
fasting and prayers,” but achieving “a pure and contrite heart ™. 

“The temple of God is holy, which temple ye are,” he quoted 
from Christian scriptures. (p. 37). 

Truth, said Radhakrishnan, (LofP, p. 47A) is according to the 
Mahabharata, “Penance and sacrifice of a high order.’ And “Truth 
is always natural with Good,” “Truly religious souls from Buddha 
and Christ down to lesser mortals ... have striven to lighten the load 
of humanity.’ Radhakrishnan has written: We must share the 
“burden of pain that lies upon the world, with its poor and lowly, 
with its weak and suffering,” (LofP, p. 50A) 

As we said earlier, Radhakrishnan spent the first eight years 
of life from 1888 to 1896 in Tiruttani. This is today still a center 
for religious pilgrims. After early schooling in that small town and in 
Vellore, he studied at Madras Christian College from 1904 to 1908. 
His years of teaching were in various places in India, starting with 
Madras Christian College as a youthful professor at age 21. Already 
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just eight years later in 1917, he wrote a treatise on “Indian Philo- 
sophy” for a series edited by that distinguished British scholar, J. H. 
Muirhead, when Radhakrishnan was only 29. (Professor Muirhead, by 
the way, was a guest in our home in Evanston, Illinois, a good many 
vaas Ver) SS 

Who, within memory, be they Oriental or Occidental, has had 
the privilege of commuting every year for twelve years between any 
Oriental University and Oxford University, as did Radhakrishnan from 
1936 to 1948, commuting annually between Benares Hindu University 
and Oxford, teaching one semester each year in both universities? At 
Oxford he was Professor of Eastern Religions and Ethics and at 
Benares he was Vice-Chancellor of the University. A unique experience 
whether in Oriental or in Occidental philosophy. 

During those years, he added to his reputation as a philo- 
sopher who made an enormous contribution by teaching the West 
about the East and vice versa. His contribution to intercultural under- 
Standing in our century cannot be exaggerated. 

Equally unique were 21 years in Radhakrishnan’s later life, 
when, in addition to his profession as a philosopher, he also entered 
a quite different profession of Diplomacy. He had been serving his 
country his entire life as a philosopher. Now, beginning in 1948, at 
age 60, he also became a diplomat. He accepted Nehru’s call to 
represent India officially in UNESCO as their Representative in Paris. 
In this capacity he served for three years (1946-49). During the last 
year, UNESCO elected him Chairman of their Executive Council. 

On his return to India from Paris, Nehru appointed Radha- 
krishnan as India’s Ambassador to the USSR in Moscow. He held 
that post most successfully for another three years (1949-52). (It was 
during this period, when the Radhakrishnan volume was being creat- 
ed that almost all of our correspondence was carried in both direc- 
tions by diplomatic pouch.) On his return to India from that Ambas- 
sadorship, he was elected Vice-President of India, for the next decade 
(1952-1962). A 

And in 1962, the people of India elected him to the highest 
position in their giving — the President of the Republic. When 
Radhakrishnan stepped down from that position, in 1967, he was 
already 79 years old. The first — and only — “Philosopher Ruler” 
since Marcus Aurelius (who died in 180 A.D.) What a life of one 
triumph after another. Twenty-one years of public service to his 
people as a distinguished and universally honoured diplomat. 

Sir Sarvepalli gave over 70 years of his life to his beloved 
subject of Philosophy, 21 of his later years additionally to his country’s 
Diplomatic Service. No other philosopher anywhere has been able 
to match that record in almost 2000 years. Surely such outstanding 

distinguished service more than entitles him to this International 
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Celebration of his 100th Birthday — although there is absolutely 
nothing that we can possibly add to that incomparable record. 

Philosophically speaking his life was exactly what he called 
it in his first (1937) autobiography, his “search for Truth.” And, 
diplomatically speaking, it was what, in his second Autobiography 
(1952) he called a continuous dedication to meeting “the World’s 
Need,” by aiming at a unified and universal “Religion of the Spirit”. 

Radhakrishnan was an Idealist, a Philosopher whose views 
were broadly based upon the concepts of religion. He did not sup- 
port any view of narrow dogma. “The world is seeking not so much 
a fusion of religions as a fellowship of religions, based on the realiza- 
tion of the foundational character of man’s religious experience,” he 
wrote; (LLP. p- 75). 

Further, he believed that religion had to do with the inner 
souls of individuals. “Religious life belongs to the realm of inward 
spiritual revelation,’ he said (LLP, p. 77A). And further rejecting 
the mere superficialities of all sects, he said: “Traditions do not 
create the truth, but clothe it in language and symbol for the help of 
those who do not see it themselves.” 

In his most pragmatic outlook, his philosophy preached that 
religious spirit must pervade a person’s life by the way in which one 
LIVES and TAKES meaningful ACTION in life (Again, not mere 
fasting and prayers), he said. (LLP, p. 80A). “The mandate of 
Religion is that man must make the change in his own nature in 
order to let the divine in him make manifest itself.” (LLP, p. 80). 

“The truth speaks to us in varying dialects across far conti- 
nents and over centuries of history.” said Radhakrishnan. - (LLP, 
p. 80A). He firmly believed that “There will come a time when the 
world will be inhabited by a race” of persons “freed from the yoke, 
not only of disease and privation but of lying words, and of love 
turned into hate.” He said: “When human beings grow in complete- 
ness into that invisible world which is the Kingdom of Heaven, then 
they will manifest in the outer world the Kingdom which is within 
them.” (LLP, p. 81A). 

May we take to heart these powerful words of Radhakrishnan, 
that great 20th century seer, in our strivings for a better world. 
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DR. S. RADHAKRISHNAN 
A Conspicuous Example of Multifarious Accomplishments 


Dr. Sir C. P. RAMASWAMI ALYAR 


It is given to very few persons to attain equal distinction in 
the fields of scholarship and research, of authorship and of adminis- 
tration. Dr. Radhakrishnan’s career furnishes a conspicuous example 
of such a multifarious accomplishment. 

To him has been given the much prized honour of being a 
Fellow of All Souls College in Oxford and the Spalding Professor of 
Eastern Religions and Ethics in the same University. He has also 
occupied the coveted position of the Upton Lecturer in 1929. He 
has been the Vice-Chancellor of several universities. As Chairman 
of the Universities Commission, he was instrumental in furnishing a 
new perspective and envisaging new ideas in respect of higher educa- 
tion in India. 

After having been the Leader of the Indian delegation to the 
UNESCO, he became the President of the General Conference of that 
august body in 1952. He was one of those who took part in the 
deliberations of the Constituent Assembly which was responsible for 
the present constitution of India and has been the Vice-President of 
India and held for five years the very position of President of India 
with great distinction. 

If Dr. Radhakrishnan were asked to designate the happiest 
years of his life, he would, in all probability, regard the period of his 
Professorship in the Christian and Presidency Colleges in Madras and 
his work in the Mysore and Calcutta Universities and his Vice- 
Chancellorship of the Banaras Hindu University as the most signifi- 
cant in his personal career. because it was then that he perfected his 
intellectual perceptions and was able not only to render great service 
to the cause of education in the League of Nations and in the UNESCO 
but was able to make his mark as one of the most prominent autho- 

‘ities of Indian Philosophy, way of life and religion. ; 

From the days when he contributed to the Łibrary of P hilo- 

sophy and produced his brochure on The Hindu View of Life (which 
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is a reprint of his Upton Lectures delivered at the Manchester College 
Oxford). he has interpreted in his successive works, consecutive in 
thought. compact in expression and epigrammatically concise, the real 
meaning of religious experience as expounded in our scriptures, our 
systems of philosophy and our classical literature. He makes the 
proud boast in that book that half the world moves on foundation 
which Hinduism supplied, and he enunciates the proposition which 
he has consistently upheld that while fixed intellectual beliefs mark 
off one religion from another, Hinduism sets itself no such limit. 
Intellect is subordinated to intuition, dogma to experience, outer 
expression to inward realisation. Religion is not the acceptance of 
academic abstractions or the celebrations of ceremonies but is a 
kind of Life or experience. It is insight into the nature of reality 
(Darsana) or experience of reality (Anubhava). 

He made it clear to audiences in Oxford and Chicago that the 
Hindu thinker readily admits the validity of several points of view 
other than his own and considers them worthy of acceptance. He 
insists that the Hindu solution seeks the unity of religions, not in a 
common creed but in a common quest. In that little volume also, he 
gives an account of Hindu Dharma and of the main systems of philo- 
sophy and of the Hindu interpretation of Samsara, of Karma and of 
the Varnasrama Dharma. 

In his Eastern Religions and Western Thought, he has put 
before us comparisons and contrasts between the speculations of 
Greece and Palestine and the Christian world on the one hand and 
Hinduism on the other. He has dealt with obstacles to mutual 
understanding and has pleaded for the meeting of religions. In his 
two volumes on /ndian Philosophy, he has interpreted the doctrines 
of the various systems that have originated in our country. He has 
given us a history of Indian thought as an undivided whole and also 
as continuously developing. 

Under his general editorship, the Ministry of Education of the 
Government of India has produced a comprehensive History of Philo- 
sophy, Eastern and Western. He has, in collaboration with Dr. 
Charles Moore, produced an invaluable Source Book on Indian Philo- 
sophy. His little manual, Kalki (or the Future of the Civilisation), 
based on an idealistic view of life, is a notable literary venture. He 
has also produced popular editions of Bhagavatgita and the Brahma 
Sutras and has contributed to the Encyclopaedia Britannica and the 
Hibbert Journal, philosophical articles of abiding value. 

It is illustrative of Dr. Radhakrishnan’s world-wide reputation 
that he has not only acquired the Doctorate of the notable universities 
of the world but has been acclaimed as a “Master of Wisdom” by 
Mongolia and has been awarded the Goethe Plaquette—a particularly 
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appropriate award inasmuch as the intellectual outlooks of Dr. Radha- 
krishnan and of Goethe are not dissimilar. 

Having known him from his youth and even before he became 
Professor of Philosophy in Calcutta, I am in a position to appraise 
his quality of a discerning and humorous acceptance of life which 
makes him a delightful conversationalist as well as a most reliable 
adviser. 


THE WORD NOT SPOKEN 
Dr. P. P. SHARMA 


There lay the man with foam on his lip 

with the craving for an assurance in his eye; 

He could barely manage ‘his speech without a slip; 
His volatile hands had grown too stiff to flip; 

He was almost suffocating on the last sip 

while trying with his fading breath to say good bye. 


In my pride 1 would take my time 

And did not utter the necessary word: 
To behave so coolly was no crime 

I felt I was acting in a pantomime, 

Taking for hard rock what was only slime, 
And all was stuck in my throat unheard. 


I carry that anguish in my heart, 

Could not lay unction on the parting soul; 
Cultivate as much as I might the literary art, 
And sell my wares at the busy world’s mart, 
But possess myself I cannot entire and whole. 


The word he hungered for remained unspoken; 

I believed there would be time enough in future 
To perform acts rather than give him just a token: 
The youth’s illusion, alas, at last, is broken. 

No indemnity now or ever from this slur. 
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M. CHALAPATHI RAU 


Philosophers in public authority are rare. Marcus Aurelius was 
the philosopher-king; Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan became the philo- 
sopher-President. The cupola of a white turban hiding an abundant 
crop of unruly hair, a deep penetrating Calvinistic look, a striking. 
sensitive nose, a rich, resonant voice, and a spare ascetic frame—this 
has become a familiar ensemble in this country and in several others. 
Radhakrishnan’s life has been like a loud incantation: his merest 
gestures, benedictions. 

Radhakrishnan contains contrasts. The philosopher who has 
expounded the idealist view of life with prophetic fervour is not a 
bore; he is a writer of power and eloquent elegance, an orator of 
charm, a scholar who has lived life richly. In public he stands as an 
oracle of wisdom; in private he is a sparkling conversationalist. He 
is devoted to books and seclusion, but the world of living men at- 
tracts him. He talks of the soul and the spirit, but he has not forgotten 
the miseries of the world. He has preached unceasingly to people— 
and worked for their material advancement. 

Many vivid vignettes can be drawn of Radhakrishnan striding 
across the world, addressing parliaments, academies. political bodies. 
Statesmen, scholars and students. 

As Vice-President, he would, at eleven in the morning, walk 
from his room to his high seat in the Council of States, and his first 
utterance would be like a prayer. The day’s business would then 
begin. As member after member rose to ask questions and to put 
halting, irrelevant or troublesome supplementaries, and ministers 
struggled to give their answers, there would be crisp, curt interruptions 
from the Chair. Members would be encouraged to go on and falter- 
ing ministers would be prodded to complete their answers, and the 
house would rock with sallies and laughter. There would be high 
seriousness and excitement and amusement. Even the boisterous 
Bhupesh Gupta, after being shown the utmost latitude, would be 
made to sit down—and he would settle down with a smile of immense 
satisfaction. There was no false note in the house; rarely a walk-out: 
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there was never a protest against the Chairman’s ruling. In atmos- 
phere, it was a senate worthy of Brutus and Cato, or Chatham and 
Brougham; at all moments it was like a classroom dominated by a 
patriarchal and teasing teacher. 

Radhakrishnan had been a superb performer in the classroom 
in Madras, Mysore and Calcutta, in the Andhra University Senate, 
in the Varanasi University Court, as Chairman of the University 
Education Commission. as Hibbert Lecturer, and as Spalding Profes- 
SOME AS reat 

There is no deviation from dignity; there is self-possession in 
thought, word and gesture. His lectures were not confined to the 
curriculum or the text-book. It is still recalled how in his early days 
at Mysore, he would come into the class a quarter of an hour late, 
talk of the day’s events, entertain the students with his wit, discourse 
on the day’s theme in a few sentences, and close the period a few 
minutes before time. 

Radhakrishnan made memorable his first public utterance in 
this country on his triumphal return from England after the Upton 
Lectures in 1926. The hall of Presidency College, Madras, overflowed; 
there was not even standing space for eminent public men and High 
Court judges. The meeting had to be adjourned to the open, and, 
there, standing with his hands in the pockets of his long coat, as if 
defying the elements, a sculptured, statuesque figure, he delivered an 
extempore address of exquisite diction and unceasing music, mesmeri- 
sing the audience, till he broke the spell with a salute. This was the 
beginning of a tradition. 

Radhakrishnan’s theme, his diction, his accent, and his into- 
nation became familiar in many parts of the world. The spell conti- 
nued. It was extended by broadcasting networks. His is among the 
commanding voices, a voice that admonishes, that warns, that soothes. 
Early in life he showed that philosophers need not be bores, that 
philosophy is not dull. That has been the secret of his success. He 
has spoken so much and so often that little that he says seems to be 
new, but like Upanishadic thought, all the best that has been thought 
and said in the world can be reduced to some basic wisdom, and on 
this Radhakrishnan has made many elaborate variations, giving every 
utterance of his force of conviction and musical quality. Among Indian 
speakers of English, he is the one who has invested Anglo-Saxon 
speech with the tonal quality of Sanskrit. He remains an artist in the 
manner he says what he has to say. There is no speech of his with- 

out a beginning and a finish without its trumpet notes. 

In November 1960, at UNESCO’s Tagore Centenary Celeb- 
rations, in Paris, he achieved near perfection in speech. He was 
delivering the commemoration address to a packed audience of 
distinguished scholars, thinkers and writers in UNESCO’s Conference 
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Hall at the Place de Fontenoy. Though he had known his subject for 
more than forty years and spoken on it several times, he made the 
occasion memorable for faultless diction, for sustained elevation of 
thought. for exhaustive mastery, for apt quotation and for melodious 
language. Some in the audience had heard him speak on Tagore 
before, but it was an address impeccable in style and substance. 
English on that day sounded like Spanish, French, Persian or Sanskrit 
ateits’best, = I 

Radhakrishnan, though a seasoned speaker, is not just like a 
record that can be played to please an audience or to make an occa- 
sion memorable for the nobility of his presence or for even flow of 
his eloquence. He can use his eloquence to new purposes at short 
notice. Whether he welcomed Khrushchev or Eisenhower in the 
Central Hall of Parliament, he did it in short brilliant speeches, in 
the most appropriate possible words, with wit and grace, and with 
understanding of other peoples, without yielding in his Indianness. 
It is Radhakrishnan’s habit to pat the most famous of statesmen on 
the back. an act of confident familiarity. He patted even Stalin, when 
communism’s Peter the Great wanted to meet an ambassador who. 
he had heard, read twelve hours a day. Radhakrishnan’s Central 
Hall performances were physically and intellectually pats on the 
backs of distinguished visitors. 

Radhakrishnan’s diction is his own, formed early in his life. 
He does not shun rhetoric. He has the capacity to condense his 
thought and his style is epigrammatic. It was said of Arthur Balfour 
that whenever he uttered an epigram, he made it sound like a conun- 
drum. There is no mystery or paradox in Radhakrishnan’s epigrams. 
They are simple, short and swift, and come in cascades. They are 
Baconian in their crackling aphoristic wisdom, with the flavour of 
Pascal’s Pensees. 

Radhakrishnan has an inner side, which through the years of 
his sadhana has been known only to him and which is barred to the 
world, leading it to speculation about his true self, and a personal 
side, which, free from the burden of philosophic message or the 
dignity of public demeanour sparkles every moment. He is one of 
the best conversationalists of the time, a wit, a raconteur, one who 
any moment may indulge in mild devilry of fun and impish delight 
at any one’s expense. He unbends—and he is engaging even in his 
most casual remarks. He pricks pomposity and invests the most 
serious subject with raillery. There must be few cases of such un- 
philosophic humanity among philosophers. He strips himself of holi- 
ness. A recluse in spirit, no one is denied access to him. Often he 
is seen in his bed which is his study, surrounded by heaps of books 
and straggling visitors. Nothing in manuscript or print is beneath his 
notice. and he condescends to read the immature outpourings of the 
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struggling writer as much as he would like to keep himself familiar 
with the latest classics of philosophy and literature. He is one of the 
most widely read people and what he has read includes much miscel- 
laneous literature. His philosophy takes into account the intuition 
of the artists, the discoveries of the scientists, and the insight of the 
saints. His humanity is based upon true and generous understanding, 
and he is prodigal in the prefaces, forewords and introductions he 
appends to the outpourings of even unknown writers. 

Among philosophers of modern times, he has been the most 
internationally known. He is a philosopher neither of the East nor 
of the West; he has brought about a synthesis of the cultural values 
of the two parts of the world. There is nothing archaic about him or 
his philosophy. He has written with great humility of himself, and 
called his writings no more than fragments of a confession. He is 
not a philosopher of the woods or books. He matured even before 
his forties, like Raman in the world of science, and, while his best 
writing was nearing completion, he found that his philosophy was 
deeply concerned with the world around him. His scholasticism 
ripened early into humanism. He is probably the first among non- 
Marxist philosophers who mix philosophy with economics and stress 
repeatedly that there can be no God in conditions of penury and that 
there is no salvation without improvement in material conditions. 
Whatever the reign of philosophy in contemporary religion or the 
reign of religion in contemporary philosophy, Radhakrishnan has, 
while bringing the country’s rich heritage into relation with its poor 
undeveloped economy, sought to bring together contemporary Indian 
philosophy and contemporary indian economics. He may be consi- 
dered to have given a philosophic foundation to Indian Socialism. 

Radhakrishnan’s place in modern philosophy is like philo- 
sophy’s place in the modern world; Joad called it ‘“Counter-attack 
from the East”. He grew in the atmosphere of a traditional Hindu 
home and of Christian mission schools where the unseen was a living 
reality. He was deeply immersed in the Bhagavadgita and the com- 
mentaries on the Brahma Sutras, in Plato and Plotinus, in Bradley and 
Bergson. Later he was a close friend for many years of Gandhi and 
Tagore. He does not reject science or evade it; he absorbs it. To 
a traveller in spirit like him, the universality of religions and the 
oneness of the world are living realities; eternal religion is not irration- 
al or unscientific, escapist or asocial. This philosophy has served him 
in the severest tests, “in sickness and in health, in triumph and in 
defeat”. According to one student of philosophy, “Radhakrishnan is 
less ponderous than Royce, less meticulous than Bradley, less involved 


than Hegel; he has made idealism flow from a deep spring. By or 
parison Eucken is provincial and Keyserling is trivial. Not since 
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Fichte and Schelling has there been such a precipitate stream of 
inspiration.” SE 

Radhakrishnan has contributed considerably to the Indian 
Renaissance and to modern humanism. He has been one of the chief 
architects óf UNESCO. and a pillar of the Indian Republic, and was a 
close and understanding friend of Nehru and his policies. To him, 
the political process is a part of the cosmic process. He has under- 
stood the significance of the social revolution; and he is one of its 
good-humoured mentors. 

Even philosophers are not perfect. Such men would be 
monsters. Radhakrishnan may be right or wrong, but he has the 
courage to express himself freely. He has few doubts, and is quick 
in his decisions. The philosopher in action can aim only at perfectibi- 
lity. not perfection. Nobody has the sincerity of Radhakrishnan’s 
purpose, the freedom of his spirit. or the fineness of the instrument 
that he is. He is in tune with the revolutionary processes, a Savona- 
rola-like figure, who does not reject life, who has a memory for the 
humblest faces, who is capable of loud laughter, who is constantly 
cheerful yet contemplative. and who expresses eloquently the human 
spirit. is troubled at times but remains bare and serene at the summit 
like the mountain tops. 
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Every man is a philosopher of some kind. More so, every 
Indian, as we know very well in our day-to-day social intercourse. 
But he is not necessarily a man of letters, not to the same extent, at 
any rate. But then, what is “Philosophy” ? Derived from the Greek 
roots “philo” (love) and “sophy” (wisdom), it literally means “The 
Love of Wisdom”. It represents the quintessence of the wisdom of 
the ancients. It is reputed to deal in abstractions, as it has to grapple 
with the imponderables. 

Literature. on the other hand, deals, in general, with life in the 
concrete, reflecting the world as we see it; rather as the poet or crea- 
tive writer sees it, with a keener sensitivity than his or her fellow-men 
and fellow-women. It lays greater store by beauty of form, aesthetic 
appeal and emotional effect. 

There is no writer, or man of letters, worth mentioning, with- 
out a philosophy of his own. But every philosopher of note, irrespec- 
tive of his originality or profundity, is not necessarily a man of letters, 
if you will. There have, however, been thinkers and interpreters, who 
represented in themselves a happy blend of the philosopher and the 
artist — Plato. Sankara and in more recent times Bertrand Russeli 
and Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan. 

Radhakrishnan was among the most unusual teachers of 
Indian philosophy He was a rare master of the word — the written 
word as well as the spoken word. He had a deep sensitivity to the 
beauty of form and a keen awareness of the contemporary world in 
all its complexity. In spreading the message of the East. with its 

creative intuition, to the West wih its critical intelligence, his has been 
a signal triumph of communication, as well as of interpretation. He 
was a man of letters, in a very real sense, as Nehru the historian was. 
though neither of them chose to treat of specific literary themes, nor 
set themselves up as professional men of letters. 

To the exposition of the principles of Indian philosophy and 


the spirit of Hindu religion, he brought the latest idiom of modern 
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(Western) thought and the scientific methods of analysis and synthesis. 
The metaphysics of Advaita Vedanta appear in altogether new light 
in the logical patterns of Hegelian Idealism. In the alchemy of 
Radhakrishnan’s expository art, religion becomes creative, philosophy 
turns dynamic, and, as Prof. Joad puts it so aptly, righteousness is 
rendered readable. 

Readability is the unfailing characteristic of everything writ- 
ten or spoken. by Dr. Radhakrishnan through the half-a-century and 
more of his working life. But he achieves this quality, not at the 
expense of depth of thought or accuracy of expression or the recourse 
to any popular devices of rhetoric, humour or oversimplification. He 
combined profundity of thought with lucidity of exposition and 
emphasis of statement with elegant expression. His spoken word has 
all the polished brilliance of a written piece chiselled in the quietness 
of a scholar’s study. 

The following passage, taken from his address at the Seven- 
tieth Birthday Celebrations of Tagore in Calcutta, illustrates his style 
at its best — most vivid and eloquent : 

“It is the peculiar glory of great literature that it lasts much 

longer than kings and dynasties. History hears witness to the 

power of the human spirit which endures longer than dynas- 
ties and creeds. The political world of Homer is dead, while 
his song is living today. The splendour of Rome has vanished, 
but the poetry of Virgil is yet vital. The dreams of Kalidasa 
still move us like the cry of a living voice, with their poignant 
sense of tears in human relations, while the Ujjain, of which 
he was the ornament, has left her memory to his keeping. 

When our Lords and Leaders pass into oblivion, Tagore will 

continue to enchant us by his music and poetry. He has 

added to the sweetness of life. to the stature of civilisation.” 

The sentences are so beautifully balanced and the contrast 
between the ephemeral nature of temporal power and the lasting 
appeal of literature provides the antithesis which could not have been 
worked out more effectively by a Gibbon or Macaulay. In short and 
clinching phrases. which sound like straight-from-the-shoulder shots, 
he exposes the hallowness of modern civilisation with an almost 
Shavian trenchancy : 

“It has become more easy to get into a college and more difti- 

cult to get educated. We are taught to read, but not trained 

to think.” TAE 

And again vi.) A05. ion A ecto 

“The nations plead for peace and prepare for war.” 

There is a favourite sentence of his, which was originally 
spoken by a Russian peasant, quoted by Maxim Gorky, which repre- 
sents a recurring manner of his style, as well as his trend of thought: 
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“We are taught to fly in the air like birds, and to swim in the 
water like fishes, but how to live on the earth, we do not 
know.” 


It might not have been actually written by him, but sentences 


without number, equally vivid and effective are scattered all over his 


works. 


Here is a happy blending of the pithiness and brevity of 


Bacon with the antithetical vigour of Macaulay : 


MEES aes The unity of civilisation is not to be sought in uni- 
formity, but in harmony. ...... 

scone The faith of the future is in co-operation and not identi- 
fication, in accommodation to fellow-men and not imitation of 
them, in toleration and not absolutism. Progress happened in 
the sub-human world; it is willed in the human. _ Self-finding 
is the essence of all perfection. By seeing life steadily and 
whole, we find our place in it.” 

Humour of the breezy, commonplace sort is, perhaps, cons- 


picuous by its absence in Dr. Radhakrishnan’s writing, which is ele- 
vated in its key, impassioned in its tone and impersonal in its app- 
roach. But, the style is always well-knit and is sometimes reminiscent 
of the verbal wit of Oscar Wilde, as in : 


“The soul of all improvement is the improvement of the soul.” 
Sometimes, he can be paradoxical like G. K. Chesterton : 
“Gentleness is not necessarily the quality of a gentleman. The 
real greatness of man is due to his failure, to his moving about 
in a world unrealised, with vague misgivings.” 


A penchant for aphorism lends a new edge to the broadest of 


his generalisations, which never fail to be convincing : 


“A reconciled foe becomes a good friend; a beaten antagonist 
TEMG wmn CL] CI] a 
“Love is not a passing sentiment or a feeble emotion, but an 
attitude of life involving mind, feeling and will, strong, deep 
and enduring.” 

“The work is becoming outwardly uniform. The outer uni- 
formity has not, however, resulted in an inner unity of mind 
and spirit.” 

“It is good to be devoted to the moral code, but it is wicked 
to be fanatic about it.” 

“Nationalism is not a ‘natural’ instinct. It is an acquired arti- 
ficial emotion.” 


Scintillating epigrams roll down the mine of Dr. Radha- 


krishnan’s mind —- epigrams which might well excite the envy of 
Philip Guedalloe, who knew the value of the wastepaper basket : 


“The next stage of evolution is not in man’s physique, but in 
his psyche ...” 
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“We have to fight for-the new order first in our own souls, 
then in the world outside. Man the destroyer is man the buil- 
der too. This Kurukshetra may well become a Dharmakshetra. 

The end of our civilisation is not the end of history; it may 

well be the opening of a new age.” 

One of the main advantages of Dr. Radhakrishnan’s over other 
philosophers and moral teachers of his time is that he was as cosmo- 
politan in ‘his reading habits as he was broadminded in his spiritual 
outlook. If he followed the teachings of the Acharyas devoutly and 
delved into the great depths of the Gita, the Upanishads and the 
Dharmasastras (with the bewildering number of commentators) with 
great care, with equal diligence did he keep track of the latest works 
of significance of poetry and fiction, history and culture, besides reli- 
gion and theology, available in the English language; Not only the 
contemporary masterpieces and the ancient classics available in 
English, but the outstanding works in Sanskrit. 

Radhakrishnan was a classicist with a deep-rooted belief in 
the universal appeal of literature just as he was a universalist in the 
interpretation of the philosophy of religion. He stressed this point in 
his general introduction to the critical edition of the works of 
Kalidasa, brought out by Sahitya Akademi. 

In this, he observed : 

“Great classics of literature spring from profound depths in 

human experience. ... The deeper one goes into one’s own 

experience facing destiny, fighting fate, or enjoying love, the 
more does one’s experience have in common with the experi- 
ences of others in other climes and ages. The most unique 
is the most universal. The dialogues of the Buddha or of 

Plato, the dramas of Sophocles, the plays of Shakespeare are 

both national and universal. The more profoundly they are 

rooted in historical traditions, the more uniquely do they know 
themselves and elicit powerful responses from others. There 
is a timeless and spaceless quality about great classics.” 

From the manner in which his speeches and writings are 
liberally strewn with quotations from the Sanskrit classics, not all of 
them religious or philosophical, but poetic, it would not be difficult 
for a careful reader to gauge Radhakrishnan’s love of the Kavya 
literature. His special preference was for the Kavyas and Natakas of 
Kalidasa and those of Bhavabhuti, his Uttara Ramacharita in parti- 
cular. 

Small wonder then that he has the ‘highest praise for the poetic 
genius of Kalidasa, though his understanding was not stereotyped, 
and appreciation uncritical, like that of some of the traditional, orien- 
tal Pandits. He recognizes in Kalidasa India’s archetypal national 
poet : 
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Kalidasa is the great representative of India’s spirit. grace and 
genius. The Indian national consciousness is the base from 
which his works grow. Kalidasa has absorbed India’s cultural 
heritage, made it his own, enriched it, given it universal scope 
and significance. Its spiritual direction, its intellectual ampli- 
tude, its artistic expressions, its political forms and economic 
arrangements, -all find utterance in fresh, vital, shining phrases. 
We find in his works at their best a simple dignity of language, 
a precision of phrase, a classical taste. a cultivated judgement, 
an intense poetic sensibility and a fusion of thought and feel- 
ing. In his dramas, we find pathos, power, beauty and great 
skill in the construction of plots and delineation of characters. 
He is at home in royal courts and on mountain tops, in happy 
homes and forest hermitages. He has a balanced outlook 
which enables him to deal sympathetically with men of high 
and low degree, fishermen, courtesans, servants. These great 
qualities make his works belong to the literature of the 
world. ...” 

As a sensitive student of the cultural heritage of the East and 
the West, with a flair for reconciling the two, wherever possible, 
Radhakrishnan sees in Kalidasa a philosophy of harmony and integrity. 
And he says : be 

“For Kalidasa the path of .wisdom lies in the harmonious 

pursuit of the different aims of life and the development of 

an integrated personality. He impresses on our mind these 
ideals by the magic of his poetry, the richness of his imagi- 
nation, his profound knowledge of human nature and his deli- 
cate description of its most tender emotions. We can apply 
to him the words of Miranda in The Tempest: ` 

O Wonder, 

How many goodly creatures are there here ! 

How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world. 

That has such people in’t.” 

Among India’s modern philosophers, he was the most politi- 
cal as also the most philosophical of her statesmen. He had a keen 
awareness of political and other trends of the contemporary world, 
Which only served to invest his general observations with a new 
urgency, without resiricting his vision or warping his judgement. 

His insatiable curiosity about men and things was like that 
of a journalist, at his best. But. the casual observer. could not, per- 
haps, suspect the insight of a poet and his love for beauty in this 
seasoned philosopher. 

Who, but a poet, can claim his wealth of imagery, soaring 

into the heights of imagination ? 
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“Any serious pursuit of ideas, any search after conviction, 
adventure after virtue, arises from resources whose name is 
religion. The search of the mind for beauty, goodness and 
truth is the search for God. The child nursing at the breast 
of its mother, the illiterate savage gazing at the numberless 
Stars, the scientist in his laboratory studying life under a 
microscope, the poet meditating in solitude on the beauty and 
pathos of the world, the ordinary man standing reverently 
before a star-lit sky, the Himalayan heights or a quiet sea, or 
before the highest miracle of all. a human being who is both 
great and good, they all possess dimly the sense of the eternal. 
the feeling of the heaven.” 

Dr. Radhakrishnan could grow lyrical, not only on lofty 
themes like the search for the Absolute, but on the more familiar, 
but no less human, subjects like love and marriage. The voices of 
Jayadeva, Keats and Tagore seem to merge in a pleasant harmony 
in words which reflect our most elemental yearnings : 

“When the sky is overcast with clouds, the path of the future 

lies through a thick forest, and when we are utterly alone in 

darkness, without a single ray of light, when all around are 
difficulties, we place ourselves in the hands of a loving 
woman.” 

Also, these observations, notable alike for their truth of 
nature, and beauty of expression : 

What stirs lyrical pocts to their finest flights is the delight of 

the senses, the fruitful contentment as well as the fatal pas- 

sion of love.” 

“It (marriage) is an adjustment between the biological purpose 

of nature and the sociological purposes of man.” 

It can lead us to an early paradise, or in certain condi- 
tions, it may turn out to be an organised hell ...” 

“.. The tempests of the heart are taken over into the calm of 

the soul. Love is not merely the flame meeting flame, but 

spirit calling to spirit ...” 

Not many today might be aware of the fact that Radha- 
krishnan contributed an essay on “Indian Philosophy” to the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica some half-a-century ago. It still remains a master- 
Piece of the art of assimilation and condensation, interpretation and 
presentation. A literary craftsman could be seen to have been at 
work here, as elsewhere. 

It is worth recalling that Radhakrishnan had a deep-rooted 
interest in literature from the early years of hjs adult life. To this 
was allied a sustained elegance of expression, which always went hand 
in hand with clarity of thought and lucidity of interpretation. 
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Even in his študent days at the Madras Christian College, he 
gave enough evidence of these qualities. For the M.A. degree of the 
University of Madras, he wrote a thesis on the Ethics of the Vedanta, 
as was obligatory at that time. The main argument and conclusion 
of this thesis were in the form of a direct refutation of the Christian 
missionary position that Vedanta was devoid of ethics. His teacher, 
Professor A. G. Hogg (who shared allegiance to that position) com- 
mended the thesis with no reservation. Not only for the author's 
capacity to rebut one argument and sustain another, but also for an 
extraordinary command of the English language. (Unfortunately, 
copies of this thesis are not easily available in any library in this 
country; this writer was, however, glad to learn from a knowledgeable 
friend that a copy of it is preserved in the British Library in London, 
previously known as the British Museum Library.) 

One of Radhakrishnan’s earliest published works was Philoso- 
phy of Rabindranath Tagore (1918). Apart from projecting the image 
of Tagore as a philosopher more than the poet himself could imagine, 
it helped to start Radhakrishnan’s own brilliant career as a writer no 
Jess than as a philosopher. In this book, he was interested in pictur- 
ing Tagore as a pure product of Indian culture, especially as envis- 
aged in the Upanishads. While its writing served to sharpen the 
authors tools as a literary craftsman, its success encouraged him to 
dive deeper into the sources of Indian thought. 

It is well known that many of Radhakrishnan’s established 
works are enjoyed by the general reader as models of composition 
as much as they are valued by the student of philosophy as examples 
of interpretation and insight. His address in London on Gautama 
the Buddha (1938), in the mastermind series, was hailed as the inter- 
action of one mastermind on another. Here again a rare felicity of 
expression (Curiosa felicitas) was the hallmark of this tour de force, 
which was delivered entirely from memory. 

His literary skill, marked by the happy phrase and the apt 
expression, sometimes by an inspired utterance, is evident in some 
of the shorter works and collections of essays and addresses like 
Eastern Religions and Western Thought (1939), Freedom and Culture 
(1936), Religion and Society (1947), Kalki or the Future of Civilization 
(1929),The Spirit of Man (1936) more than in the voluminous 
magnum opus “Indian Philosophy”. 

It is also true unfortunately (as even ‘his most ardent admi- 
rers must admit) that the speeches and writings of Radhakrishnan, 
after Independence, especially after his choice for high offices of 
Stare (Ambassador, Vice-President and President) are less notable 
for their style or sybstance than those in the earlier period. This 
might be primarily because of an inevitable dilution of content and 
quality, as a result of repetition and elaboration, because of the exces- 
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sive demand for performance and the growing pressure on time, and 
secondarily because of a possible falling off in his powers in his 
Sixties and Seventies. 

If criticism, however, is to be made, Radhakrishnan’s style 
is open to the same criticism as that of Gibbon and Macaulay — an 
excess of symmetry, based on balance and antithesis, and a too fre- 
quent tendency to make use of quotable quotes from far and near. 
An incredible photographic memory, in his case as that of Macaulay, 
gives the impression of having adversely affected spontaneity and 
sensitivity. 

Apart from the primacy of spiritual values for the salvation 
of an unquiet world and the need for a religious basis for the settle- 
ment of political and economic problems, there are one or two other 
things that a reader of Dr. Radhakrishnan’s works cannot help learn- 
ing, probably for the first time in his uncommercial ramblings. One 
is that philosophy is not a remote, mysterious, isolated subject to be 
cultivated in the retreat of a recluse. The other is that philosophy 
need not be a recondite preoccupation with metaphysical obscurities 
and, therefore, dull and dry to the general reader. It can, in fact, be 
vigorous like the Prefaces of Shaw, stimulating like the novels of 
Aldous Huxley, provocative like the science fiction of C. P. Snow, 
and noble like the meditations of Marcus Aurelius. 

It was not merely the inescapable compulsions of his diplo- 
matic or political office that were responsible for Radhakrishnan’s 
comprehensive interest in all the contemporary problems of the 
world — political, social and cultural, no less than philosophical. 
The position, in fact, was the other way about. It was his lively 
interest in world affairs, without his being a political activist, that 
drew him to the centre of public life, thanks to the initiative of a 
kindred spirit in the person of Jawaharlal Nehru. He was no narrow 
nationalist; and did not hesitate to describe nationalism as “a collec- 
tive form of selfishness”. “We have to lift the world off its hinges 
and transform the national man into a universal” he would say. 
“Either we live together or die together. It is cither one society or 
no society”, he affirmed, in outlining the shape of the Emerging World 
Society. 

If Shelley described poets as “the unacknowledged legislators 
of the world, Radhakrishnan might have looked upon philosophers 
as the acknowledged conscience-keepers of the world. He himsel 
could be seen to be “an enlightened humanist”, (more than an insu- 
lated academic philosopher) for whom nothing humag was alien. He 

not only believed in the Platonic ideal of philosophers becoming _ 
| kings and kings becoming philosophers, but was able to exemplify it 
in his own life. His political philosophy was described by Professor 
Humayun Kabir as “Enlightened Humanism”. 
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In our own day, there is hardly another savant dead or alive, 
| who wore his learning so lightly and who adorned his originality with 
| such incisive wit and felicity of expression as Dr. Radhakrishnan. In 
the West, one could think of a few like Russell in philosophy and 
Trevelyan in history. He was that rare bird among philosophers, who 
; exemplified Montaigne’s dictum : “The style is the man”. Here was 
; a man whose best works could be read by the educated layman for 

his pleasure, as by the academic specialist for his profit. I, for one, 
can’t say the same thing of any practising Indian philosopher in our 
midst. 


HARVEST 
Dr. IFTIKHAR HUSAIN RIZVI 


Clots of blood are sprinkled around 
And hawthorn, furze and shrubs abound; 
The acacia thorns and canker blooms 
And ‘thorny pears’ enhance the glooms. 
Twigs, lean and thirsty. bite the dust 
And briars and wormwood pile and rust; 
All furrows rotten flowers yield, 

And sharp-edged stubbles rule the field. 
Moth-eaten leaves with their breast sieved 
For loss of mates are deeply grieved. 
Rough quills of porcupines are lain; 

On each side hot winds move their train. 
Bubbles above the marshes lap, 

The traveller finds each yard a trap. 

We can’t recall what we had sown. 

This is the harvest we have grown. 
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Dr. RADHAKRISHNAN’S PHILOSOPHY 
OF HISTORY 


Dr. GANTI SRIRAMA MURTHY 


One of the finest flowers of Indian renaissance, Dr. S. Radha- 
krishnan had made a distinct and lasting contribution to modern 
Indian thought and philosophy. He had the unique opportunity of 
being an active and conscious participant of modern Indian history 
at a time when India was passing through a great crisis in the context 
of its attainment of Independence. It was seed-time when free India 
had to define its goals and directives anew in order to define its 
nationhood and lead its society from petrifying influences of the past 
to greater freedom of thought and social mobility. India, at that 
time, was a divided nation. It was divided in a thousand ways 
socially and politically. The problems of religion, caste and commu- 
nity, the irremovable faith in life, negating philosophy of Vedanta 
with its debilitating components of theories of Karma and Maya, 
which, according to the majority of educated classes, constitute a 
drag on peace and progress of the nation, were there staring squarely 
in the face of our national leaders. But we are fortunate in that we 
had Titans among our leaders who had a strong and unerring sense 
of history and whose shoulders were broad enough to bear the oner- 
ous responsibilities it devolved on them. Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Sri Aurobindo, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, and K. M. Munshi on 
the one hand and stalwart academic historians like K. M. Panikkar. 
Sir, Jadunath Sarkar, R. K. Mukherjee, Mazumdar, and D. D. 
Kosambi on the other, had been trying each in his own way, re-inter- 
preting age-old concepts of man, time, space, progress, destiny of 
man and the world rejecting or absorbing the modern concepts pro- 
jected by Marxism, Judaism, Christianity, etc. Of these Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Dr. S. Radhakrishnan may be singled out because of their 
unwavering faith in the destiny of man and democracy, whose keen- 
ness of intellect could pierce through the opaque walls of scholastic 
tradition and social philosophy that has obviously outlived its pur- 
pose. They do not think alike, but their concern for common man 
and reality unites - them. At a time when Pandit Jawaharlal 
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Nehru was laying foundation-stones for secular democracy in India, 
Dr. Radhakrishnan made his voice of serene wisdom reverberate 
literally from China to Peru. A celebrated builder of bridges between 
the East and West, between tradition and modernity, between religion 
and science, Dr. Radhakrishnan has achieved yet another spectacular 
spiritual engineering feat of building a suspension bridge between 
Vedanta and Democracy. This new synthesis of Hindu religious 
spiritualism and man-centered Western philosophy of democracy is 
Radhakrishnan’s nearest approach to a history of philosophy. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan has absorbed the Christian philosophical 
thought as, perhaps, few have done in his own time or never. As Prof. 
A.M. Mundadan remarks, “He makes his own Christian theological 
and Western philosophical optimism and interprets it against the 
background of ‘his vision of Indian metaphysics. The meaning of 
history is to make all men prophets, to establish a kingdom of free 
spirits. The infinitely rich and spiritually impregnated future, this 
drama of gradual transmutation of intellect into spirit, of son of man 
into son of God is the goal of history. ‚When death is overcome, 
when time is conquered, the kingdom of eternal spirit is established.” 
While accepting the optimism of scientific philosophy and some of 
the Christian religious tenets, it is significant that he rejected out cf 
hand the Indo-Christian view that would establish kingdom of God 
on earth in fulness of time. Nor does he accept that the scope of 
history is outside time. It is, he thinks,within historic time. 

It has been observed that Radhakrishnan had. rejected. the 
idea of cyclic time as it breeds the view of utter futility of man’s 
endeavour. Traditional Hindu concept of time grants reality to 
nothing in the universe. There is nothing that does not change and 
pass. As Adi Sankara put it in the Soundaryalahari, even gods do 
perish at the time of Mahapralaya and nothing remains. Hence 
nothing has value and relevance in the world. “The conception of 
time”, says Prof. A.M. Mundadan “as relentlessly reaching on, devour- 
ing its creations as it goes along, is like a sentence of death on 
values.” But the observation does not seem to be correct. Dr. Radha- 
krishnan does not so much reject the idea of cyclic time as modifies 
it. He takes each of the four Yugas as self-contained time units. 
though, they, in truth, are sub-divisions of Mahakala. Taking this 
relative finality of time into consideration, man’s achievement does 
not seem so utterly valueless. Nor does he seem to reject the idea of 
eternal return. Human history, according to Radhakrishnan, is an 
intersection of time and timeless, natural and supernatural. Religion 


is not a refuge from the phenomenal world. Contemplation of the 
timeless and performance of temporal action are the two comple- 
mentary aspects of human nature. Hence action is not without its 
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value. Arjuna, he says, is the ideal man in whom action and 
contemplation are ideally combined. 

Prof. Mundadan cites modern writers on comparative religion. 
like Mircea Eliade. to dispel the idea of negation and futility often 
attributed to the traditional Hindu view of time. “The Indian view 
of infinite time, of the endless cycles of creation and destruction, the 
myth of the Eternal Return, could be considered an instrument of 
knowledge and a means of realising man’s desire to break through 
individual and historic time into the Mythical Great Time. The story 
of Indra described in the Brahmanda Purana illustrates how Indra is 
cured’ of his pride and is made to transcend the historical situation. 
“The true story reveals to him the Great Time. the mythic time in 
which is the source of all beings and all of cosmic events.” The 
situation and the lesson drawn are not different, in essence. from the 
situation and lesson imparted to Arjuna in the Bhagavadgita, as 
quoted by Dr. Radhakrishnan in his Religion in a Changing World. 

Radhakrishnan’s concept of history is deeply coloured by his 
unshakable faith in man. Though we may characterise his inter 
pretation as spiritual or religious, it is in essence, humanistic. He 
allows him maximum freedom, and responsibility compatible with the 
cosmic events and divine will. According to him, man is not a bundle 
of flesh and blood, nerves and muscles. He is a bearer of divine 
spirit. The divine manifests through him. An avatar is only a 
manifestation of the divinc in him. It is his upward ascent and as- 
cension of the will to restore balance in nature. God is there, but he 
does not ‘interfere in human affairs. He does not descend to set mat- 
ters right and save mankind from destruction. Man himself will rise 
to the occasion. He is the creator of ‘history. God is only the crea- 
tor. Man:is free to will and choose. No force outside him controls 
or directs his actions. Out of his own free will and choice, history 
is made as well as his own individual destiny. Karma is there no 
doubt but it does not predetermine the course of events or human 
conduct. Man’s freedom is not absolute but it gives enough scope 
for man to develop freely as he chooses. “Karma is used to account 
for the conditions of life, but man directs his destiny.” Radhakrishnan 
avers. 


It is wrong to think that man is in the grip of determinism 
either of Karma or biology or environment. He is endowed with 
the power of choice. He can rebel and protest against unjust social 
order. “The ethical basis of democracy is faith in the significance of 
man”, says Dr. Radhakrishnan and adds, “The human person is not 
a mere wave on the ocean of history which fancies that it pushes the 
flood. while it is carried on by it... Man can cause new currents to 
Surge up in history.” 
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Radhakrishnan observes that men are now disoriented, obses- 
sed and absurd. One of the dismal aspects of making scientific civili- 
zation is the death of human person. The hope for redemption lies 
in religion. But no religion today is in a position to penetrate the 
consciousness of man. Religion fails to uplift man. He wants a faith 
to live by. And the solution lies in spreading a religion based on com- 
passion and responsibility. But will man learn lessons from history 
and live with responsibility towards future ? It is from history that 
we learn nothing, says Radhakrishnan in his Kalki. But 
the possibility cannot be ruled out altogether. The so-called progress 
is only outward progress. Science made life more and more comfor- 
table. The saga of scientific progress is spectacular and breath-taking. 
But morally the world has not registered an inch of progress since the 
birth of man. Man’s greed and selfishness increased in proportion to 
his material advancement. Consequently there is no guarantee that 
he will make a right choice and make the world safe for future. This 
should not be deemed as pessimism and that the world is steadily 
heading towards a certain doom. One bright thing about man, which 
ought to be borne ever in mind, is that he is different from nature 
and hence utterly unpredictable. No external force or necessity 
can ever drive him to the wall. He is essentially free, living in a 
dark cosy cell. He is the king of infinite time and space. His potentiali- 
ties are unlimited. He can transcend his own limitations if only he 
wills. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan does not hold that progress is inevitable 
or continuous. While he accepts that evolutionary force is at work in 
the universe, he does not accept that it has a spiritual good to reach. 
He does not accept the view of Darwin that the force is blind and has 
no purpose at all. Nor does he contribute to the view of Nietzche 
that the purpose of evolution is to produce an Uberman (Overman) 
living beyond good and evil. He holds that evolution is towards an 
end, but the end is not spiritual or a moral. The end-product of 
evolution, according to Radhakrishnan, is a morally evolved society 
shaped evenly by freedom and responsibility. He calls it Brahmaloka. 
it is his equivalent of Gandhis Ramarajya. His ideal man is a holy 
man; a saint, not a genius or a man of power. His ideal man reshapes 
human institutions with freedom coupled with responsibility with 
compassion which embraces all. He does not work merely for his 
own salvation; he accepts to uplift the entire society around him. 
Thus he works for Sarvamukti — liberation of the community as a 
whole. He transcends his own limitations. Hence, he is unique and 
uninvolved. “History”, says Radhakrishnan, “is a matter of unique 
individuals involved in unique events.” As he affirms again, “it is 
those, who stand outside history, that make history.” The saint, a 

Jivanmuka, is a great individual. He is great because he represents 
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the general will of the people. The general will finds expression 
through him. “He is not an irrelevant phenomenon”, avers Radha- 
krishnan. (To Hegel, history is a gradual unfoldment of reason). To 
Radhakrishnan, however, it is a gradual unfoldment of values, moral 
and spiritual. It is interesting to note that while Gandhi and Karl 
Marx conceived an anarchaic society as the end-product of evolution, 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan thought of an ordered society in which equality, 
liberty and fraternity are a really realized reality, a society, a haven 
of freedom, dreamed of by Rabindranath Tagore in his famous lyric 
beginning “Where the mind is without fear’, in his Gitanjali. 


NEUTRAL 


Indira Sant 
(Translated from Marathi by Shrikant Thambe) 


Leaning by the massive door-frame 

I stand gazing 

At each life leaf dropping 

| Quite neutrall..-y. 

Memories do not stir. Eyes do not smart. 
Nothing ever reaches anywhere 

I might have luxuriated in complete happiness. 
Might as well have hardened by sorrow continually chasing. 
Sensations have perhaps gone numb. Or 

All this feels like streams of rainwater flowing? 
As though uncomprehending 

L stand watching each leaf drop. 

Quite neutrally. 
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Dr. RADHAKRISHNAN 
An Eminent Exponent of Philosophy 


A. RANGANATHAN 


“The appeal of history to us all”, commented Professor G. M. 
Trevelyan, “is in the last analysis poetic. But the poetry of history 
does not consist of imagination roaming at large. but of imagination 
pursuing the fact and fastening upon it.’ And seen in perspective, 
Professor Radhakrishnan’s Indian Philosophy and Idealist View of 
Life, G. M. Trevelyan’s History of England, Ananda Coomaraswamy’s 
History of Indian and Indonesian Art and Rajput Painting and P.C. 
Ray's History of Chemistry in Ancient and Mediaeval India are among 
the finest examples of “imagination pursuing the fact and fastening 
upon it” in the history of twentieth century thought. 

In his autobiographical essay entitled My Search for Truth, Prof. 
Radhakrishnan observes that “philosophy is not so much a conceptual 
reconstruction as an exhibition of insights”. Again, in his Reply to 
Critics (published in Prof. Schilpp’s The Philosophy of Sarvepalli 
Radhakrishnan), Prof. Radhakrishnan argues that philosophy must 
take into account “the reports of the scientists, the intuitions of the 
artists and the insights of the saints”. Furthermore, it is this creative 
approach of an artist that can be perceived in his voluminous writings 
over the decades. And if one quality is to be emphasized, it should 
be this. for, of all philosophers. he is the creative artist of the modern 
Indian philosophical scene. 

Professor Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan is not only a creative inter- 
preter of Indian philosophy but also an elegant stylist. Indeed he is 
one of the greatest stylists in the history of philosophy. Here are 
some sentences culled at random: “It takes centuries of life to make 
a little history, and it takes centuries of history to make a little tradi- 
tion”, “To be spiritual is to think so hard that thinking becomes view- 
ing’; “There can be no compulsory conscription in the House of 
Truth”; “In liberation, a man becomes his own masterpiece’; “Gorge 
ous flowers justify the muddy roots from which they spring”; “A 
millennium is the time when all the heads will be hard and all the 
pillows soft’; “The last part of life’s road is to be worked in single 
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file’; “When the wick is ablaze at the tip, the whole lamp is said to 
be burning”; “The path to perfection is a slope rather than a staircase”; 
“We cannot put our souls into uniforms”; “We invent by intuition, 
though we prove by logic”; “To be ignorant is not the special preroga- 
tive of man, to know that he is ignorant is his special privilege.” 

Prof. Radhakrishnan’s celebrated volumes on /ndian Philosophy 
(The first volume was published in 1923 and followed by the second 
volume in 1927) constitute a classic in the recent history of Indian 
Philosophy. Here is certainly the authentic Radhakrishnan. For these 
two volumes reflect the two characteristic features of Radhakrishnan’s 
writings — elegance of style and the comparative method. Just as 
Professor Das Gupta’s History of Indian Philosophy and Prof. Hiri- 
yanna’s Outlines of Indian Philosophy and The Essentials of Indian 
Philosophy are models of dialectical exposition, so is Radhakrishnan’s 
survey of Jndian Philosophy a masterpiece of stylistic elegance. What 
strikes the reader is his elegance of style which is sustained throughout 
the two volumes covering more than 1500 pages. His chapters on 
The Advaita Vedanta of Samkara and The Theism of Ramanuja 
constitute the keystone of what could be termed as the architectonic 
unity of the two volumes. Again Prof. Radhakrishnan has made use 
of the comparative method despite its risks. For example, comparing 
Samkara’s theory of knowledge with that of Kant, Radhakrishnan 
argues that Kant’s emphasis on the Phenomena as distinguished from 
the Noumena, results in the Kantian “plurality of things in them- 
selves”. This is different from Samkara’s position who believed in only 
one fundamental reality. Thus Radhakrishnan argues that “in this 
matter Samkara is certainly more philosophical than Kant, who illegi- 
timately imports the distinctions of the world into the region of things- 
in-themselves”’. 

Again commenting on Bradley’s view that the real is the har- 
monious, Radhakrishnan makes the following point: “From the stricter 
point of view of Samkara, even harmonious truth is not reality. We 
cannot say that reality is harmony, for the latter means a number 
of parts interrelated in a whole. This distinction of parts and whole 
is an empirical one, which we are attributing to the transcendental 
reality”. Interestingly enough, these differences highlight the unique 
contributions made by Indian thinkers to the elucidation of common 
philosophical problems. Equally interesting is Radhakrishnan’s com- 
parison between Samkara and Ramanuja : “Ramanuja holds that the 
divine is the human view enlarged. To Samkara on the other hand, 
the real is beyond appearances and truth is beyond thought”. At this 
point it is also worth mentioning that despite Radhakrishnan’s evalua- 
tion of some of the fundamental doctrines of Indian philosophy in the 
light of his own understanding of Western philosophy, he does not 
depart from the traditional meaning of the basic texts. To cite an 
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example, he describes Sri Aurobindo’s thesis that the Vedic hymns 
must be understood at two levels —the psychological- mystic for 
the elect and the concrete-material for the common people — as an 
“ingenious point of view” which could neither be supported by modern 
European scholarship nor through the traditional interpretations of 
Purva-Mimamsa. Here it is difficult to agree with Prof. Radhakrishnan. 
Far from flouting traditional authority, Sri Aurobindo helps us to 
return to the sources of our wisdom. Although it is true that Samkara 
has not written on the “Sambhitas” as such, he has commented on the 
“Mantras” which recur in the Upanishads. Indeed Sri Aurobindo’s 
interpretation of Vedic hymns is something more than “ingenious point 
of view”. Actually it is an illuminating point of view which must be 
explored further in the context of Samkara’s reflections on this subject 
In the concluding chapter of his work on Indian Philosophy Dr. 
Radhakrishnan has stressed that the Republic of “Hindu thought 
never developed a Monroe Doctrine in matters of culture”. And Dr. 
Radhakrishnan has revealed not only this traditional hospitality of the 
Hindu mind in his exploration of the spiritual depths and metaphysical 
flights of Indian philosophy, but has also added a new dimension of 
sympathetic insight in. his interpretation of Buddhist philosophy. As 
an interpreter of the Brahma Sutras, the Principal Upanishads and the 
Bhagavadgita, Dr. Radhakrishnan who had already included a section 
on The Ethical Idealism of Early Buddhism and lectured on Gautama 
the Buddha (which was justly ‘hailed as a masterpiece “on a master- 
mind by a mastermind” and won for him the coveted fellowship of the 
British Academy) has also commented on The Dhammapada. It is 
this universality of outlook combined with an empathy reminiscent of 
Vachaspati Misra which has led him to investigate the bearings of 
Indian philosophy on politics and literature and the deeper implica- 
tions of mysticism and ethics in his perceptive essays on Kalidasa and 
Tagore, Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and Ramana Maharshi, Tilak 
and Gandhi. And it is also relevant to note here that Prof. Radha- 
krishnan has edited three volumes of philosophical essays — Contem- 
porary Indian Philosophy, edited jointly by Prof. J. H. Muirhead which 
includes contributions by Mahatma Gandhi, Rabindranath Tagore. 
Prof. K. C. Bhattacharya, Ananda Coomaraswamy, M. Hiriyanna and 
Prof. Radhakrishnan; Mahatma Gandhi, Essays and Reflections on his 
Life containing essays and articles by Albert Einstein, Rabindranath 
Tagore, Radhakrishnan and several others, presented to Mahatma 
Gandhi on his seventieth birthday on October 2, 1939 and History of 
Philosophy, Eastern and Western in two volumes sponsored and pub- 
lished by the Government of India in 1952. 
“It is an honour to philosophy” noted Dertrand Russell, “that Dr. 
Radhakrishnan should be President of India”. Indeed Lord Russell 
regarded it as a fulfilment of the Platonic wish that philosophers must 
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be kings. However, unlike Plato who did not admit poets in his 
Republic, Radhakrishnan began his career with an interpretative 
work on The Philosophy of Rabindranath Tagore. Here is Professor 
Radhakrishnan’s admirable response to Tagore: “It is the peculiar 
glory of great literature that it lasts much longer than kings and dynas- 
ties. History bears witness to the power of the human spirit which 
endures longer than dynasties and creeds. The political world of 
Homer is dead, while ‘his song is living today. The splendour of Rome 
has vanished, but the poetry of Virgil is yet vital. The dreams of 
Kalidasa still move us like the cry of a living voice, with their poig- 
nant sense of tears in human relations, while the Ujjain, of which he 
was the ornament, has left her memory to his keeping. The great 
mediaeval potentates are forgotten but the song of Dante is still cheri- 
shed; and the Elizabethan Alge will be remembered as long as the 
English language lives on account of its Shakespeare. When our lords 
and leaders pass into oblivion, Tagore will continue to enchant us by 
his music and poetry. For the value of ‘his work lies ...... in those 
elements of universality which appeal to the whole world. He has 
added to the sweetness of life, to the stature of civilizaion”. Surely, 
Dr. Radhakrishnan’s Republic (in the geographical and cultural senses 
of the term) is different from Plato’s Republic! 

Seldom in history has there been a philosopher so representative 
of his age, one who so completely articulates the aspirations of his 
contemporaries in ushering in a new era of understanding between 
nations. Professor Radhakrishnan, who was phe President of the 
UNESCO, had also served for a period of nine years on the International 
Committee of Intellectual Cooperation set up by the League of Nations, 
which included among its members such great scientists and scholars 
as the late Madame Curie, Sir J. C. Bose, Albert Einstein and Gilbert 
Murray. The similarity between Gilbert Murray and Prof. Radha- 
krishnan is truly striking. Like Gilbert Murray who perceived the 
values of Greek poetry as constituting a source of creative insights in 
his understanding of international relations, Dr. Radhakrishnan has 
also drawn upon the ancient fountainhead of Indian philosophy in his 
assessments of the contemporary international scene. And in its broa- 
dest sense, Dr. Radhakrishnan’s career illustrates in a striking manner 
the controlling force of the artistic impulse. 

The development of comparative religion, partly facilitated by the 
anthropological vistas, unveiled by Sir James Frazer, was, however, 
mainly due to the publication of Samskrit classics in Europe. The 
impact of Indian philosophical thought on Western intellectuals like 
Schopenhauer, Goethe, Emerson, Thoreau, Whitman, W. B. Yeats, 
A. E. and several others, and Western influences on our leaders such 
as Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Tagore, Sri Aurobindo and Gandhi are 
some aspects of this cross-fertilization of cultures and civilizations 
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leading to a more fundamental cultural understanding between India 
and the West. Dr. Radhakrishnan’s famous works entitled East and 
West in Religion, Eastern Religions and Western Thought and East 
and West are outstanding contributions to the study of Comparative 
Religion and the East-West Spiritual Dialogue. Indeed his Eastern 
Religions and Western Thought is particularly valuable for its com- 
parisons and contrasts between the speculations of Greece, Palestine 
and Christendom on the one hand and Indian thought on theother. 
And Dr. Radhakrishnan’s greatness as a philosopher lies in the fact 
that he had underscored “the power of spirit in the hearts of men”. 
“What we require” proclaimed Prof. Radhakrishnan in ‘his Inaugural 
Lecture on The World’s Unborn Soul ‘as the first Spalding Professor of 
Eastern Religions and Ethics at Oxford, “is not professions and 
programmes but the power of spirit in the hearts of men, a power 
which will help us to discipline our passions of greed and selfishness 
and organize the world which is at one with us in desire”. 


DEPRESSIVE NEUROSIS 


Prof. EUGENE D’VAZ 


I know that I should love, 

bring the rainbow to your sky. 

Instead I peel off antidepressants 

from strips of silver foil. 

I fight demons 

fabricated by forbidden hopes 

turned true by imagination. 

Quiet merciful sleep drives them away, 
I wake up, having lost one more day, 
when love could have been given 

for the making of the rainbow garden. 
How should I call down the rain? 

In barren prayer, or in lust that squirms with guilt? 
No sapling of promise, 

no rose, no tender lily 

to tempt morning butterflies, 

just a journey from tunnel to tunnel. 
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DR RADHAKRISHNAN 
A Great Speaker and Writer 
Prof. HUMAYUN KABIR 


Sarvepalli Radhakrishan first appeared as an author with a book 
on the philosophy of Rabindranath Tagore. This was in a way symbo- 
lic, for all his literary activities have centred round the values of 
truth, beauty and goodness. A keen student of philosophy, problems 
about the nature of man and his relation to the ultimate have 
always engrossed his attention. He has delved deep into many 
solutions, Eastern and Western, that have been offered about the 
inner nature of reality. While the search for knowledge has been the 
tuling passion of his life, he has been equally moved by the beauty 
which resides in the heart of things. It was therefore no accident 
that his first work of philosophy should be based on the work of 
a man whose entire life was devoted to the search for beauty and 
its expression in word, line and music. Rabindranath Tagore was 
essentially an artist and sought to express himself in poetry, painting, 
music and drama. Radhakrishnan was moved by Tagore’s deep 
feeling for harmony born out of a fusion of truth and beauty and 
felt that it must also be translated into intellectual terms by the 
Philosophic seeker after truth. 

Truth, beauty and goodness are the highest values and demand 
the total allegiance of man. It is not given to ordinary men to 
realise them in their daily lives, for even rare spirits can reach 
them only in their moments of exaltation. Ordinary men cannot 
live on the heights of ecstasy and must normally pursue an even 
course in the valleys of daily life. Unless therefore these values are 
related to his ordinary experience, the common man feels lost and 
cannot incorporate them into his life. It is Radhakrishnan’s distinction 
that he has in all his writings sought to realise these yates and 
make them intelligible to the common man. 

One can clearly trace the growth of understanding and insight 
in Radhakrishnan’s successive works. From a study of Tagore’s 
philosophy of beauty, Radhakrishnan went on to analyse and explain 
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the hold of religion in contemporary philosophy. He rightly saw 
that in spite of the growing dominance of science, the religious spirit 
in man can never be extinguished. He sought to understand the 
phases through which philosophy has passed in the manifold tradi- 
tions of India and, in the process, he helped to secure for Indian 
thinking an assured place in the philosophical map of the world. 
He has tried to interpret the significance of religion in the East and 
find an explanation why the intellectual tradition became dominant 
in the Western outlook. He has in fact helped to develop in the 
modern man an awareness of philosophy in its widest sweep which 
includes the traditions of ancient Egypt and India, China and the 
Arab World as well as the contributions of the modern West. 

It is not possible in this brief survey to attempt an appraisal of 
Radhakrishnan’s entire philosophical writings. It is enough to say that 
they are all marked by keen intellectual insight and a rare power 
of reconciling different points of view. In spite of encyclopaedic 
learning and familiarity with many different traditions in history, 
philosophy and religion, Radhakrishnan’s writing is never cumbered 
with the weight of arid scholarship. He carries the burden of know- 
ledge easily and handles vast masses of material with ease and 
elegance. His sharp analytical mind penetrates to the heart of a 
problem and records his own judgement in clear and lucid terms. 
Essentially a humanist, his writing is characterised by a rare lucidity, 
grace and urbanity. 

The felicity of style which characterises his writings is seen 
even more clearly in his speeches. Rarely has a man used the word, 
whether spoken or written, so effectively. Both in his writings and 
his speeches, Radhakrishnan marshalls his material with consummate 
mastery. With a phenomenal memory, hardly anything he has read 
or heard escapes him. He draws upon a vast accumulation of facts 
and theories and presents them with a clarity and orderliness that 
is deceptive. It has been rightly said that great art lies in concealing 
art. This is true of Radhakrishnan’s art, for when he writes or 
speaks, the words seem to flow with spontaneous and unpremeditated 
ease. 

Few men can forget the first impact of Radhakrishnan’s oratory. 
He speaks not only with fluency but also with eloquence. There 
is a precision and clarity about his language which is a reflection 
of the clarity and precision of his thought. Whether it is a difficult 
philosophical problem or a complicated social or political issue, 
Radhakrishnan can present the essentials with unrivalled directness 
and simplicity. Once when the General President of the Indian 
Philosophical Congress was unable to attend, Radhakrishnan stepped 
into the breach at the last moment and gave a brilliant exposition 
on the place of intuition in philosophy. When during the stormy 
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days of the Indian national struggle, students were swayed with 
violent passion and the bureaucracy of the day was considering 
severe measures of repression, Radhakrishnan’s intervention blunted 
the edge of bureaucratic wrath and turned students’ energies into 
more creative channels. 

When India became free, Radhakrishnan was among those 
who hailed the dawn of freedom, but even on the historic night 
of 14-15 August 1947, he considered it his duty to remind the 
people of 

“Our national faults of character, our domestic despotism. 
our intolerance, which have assumed the different forms of 
obscurantism, of narrowmindedness, of superstitious bigotry. Our 
opportunities are great but let me warn you that when power out- 
strips ability, we will fall on evil days. We should develop competence 
and ability which would help us to utilise the opportunities which 
are now open to us. From tomorrow morning —from midnight 
today— we can no longer throw the blame on the British. We 
have to assume the responsibility ourselves for what we do. A free 
India will be judged by the way in which it will serve the interests 
of the common man in the matter of food, clothing, shelter and 
the social services. Unless we destroy corruption in high places, 
root Out every trace of nepotism, love of power, profiteering and 
black-marketing which have spoiled the good name of this great 
country in recent times, we will not be able to raise the standards 
of efficiency in administration as well as in the production and 
distribution of the goods of life.” 

Radhakrishnan ‘has always been proud of India’s great heritage 
but in his view it depends essentially on the realisation of spiritual 
values. That is why on that historic night he declared : 

“Civilisation is a thing of the spirit; it is not something external, 
solid and mechanical. It is the dream in the people's hearts. It 
is the inward aspiration of the people’s souls. It is the imaginative 
interpretation of human life and the perception of the mystery of 
human existence.” 

Radhakrishnan has carried this great spiritual message beyond 
the shores of India. As one identified with UNESCO from its very 
inception, he played a dominant role in establishing its policies. 
Like unesco, Radhakrishnan believes that wars begin in the minds 
of men that the defences of peace must be built. Wars arise from 
hatred and hatred is born out of ignorance and unfamiliarity. That 
is why he has again and again spoken of the common cultural 
heritage of man and stressed the need of mutual understanding and 
interpenetration of the great traditions of East and West. At 
Montevideo, in India and at Paris, —in fact wherever UNESCO has 
met—his voice has been raised in defence of the rights of man 
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and the vindication of the ideals which alone can assure peace, 
progress and prosperity for all. 

India paid Radhakrishnan the great tribute of electing him 
President of the Republic. In his Assumption Speech, he spoke in 
glowing terms of the great value of Truth : 

“The Supreme is Truth according to all religions. Men of all 
creeds and no creed are devotees of Truth, the great Comforter, the 
great Awakener. When other things fail, Truth does not.” 

In keeping with the tenor of his thought, he declared : 

“In our national concerns we adopt democracy not merely as 
a political arrangement but as a moral temper. It is of a piece 
with our great tradition and habits of behaviour. We realise that 
freedom has no meaning save in the context of equality, and there 
can be no equality without economic justice. These ideals of 
freedom. equality and justice are not possessions to be defended 
but goals to be reached. We have often lapsed from them and 
suffered in consequence. In a mood of humility and national 
repentance, we should strive to correct our past mistakes, remove 
the indignities which we have imposed on our fellow men and 
march forward. We cannot. move into the future by walking 
backward. 

Radhakrishnan’s concern for peace and understanding among 
all nations has impressed all who have come into contact with him. 

He has reiterated again and again that peace within and among 
nations can be based only on justice and mutual accommodation. In 
his Independence Day broadcast in August 1965, he declared : 


Our world is now unified as never before. We should see 
to it that disputes are settled by law and reason. All forms of 
violence are symbols of human failure. As responsible human beings, 
in this nuclear age. it should be our objective to work for a policy 
of peace, friendship and disarmament. If we profess fidelity to 
the principles and institutions of the United Nations and use 
military power in our actual dealings to enforce our views, we 
will be condemned as hypocrites. If we believe in peaceful coexistence 
and not power politics, we should not look upon our enemies with 
disdain and we should not assume that we are always right and 
our enemies always wrong. We must achieve a world of law and 
free choice, banishing from it violence and coercion. Not merely 
charity, but humane, peaceful settlement of international disputes 
should also begin at home. 

It is easy to speak of charity and understanding when things 
go well. The real test comes when violence and hatred erupt 1n 
open conflict. Radhakrishnan maintained a sane and balanced 
attitude during the bitter days of Chinese invasion of India in 
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1962 and the angry days of Indo-Pakistan conflict in 1965. He 
reflected the true spirit of India when he said : 
“We have also to avoid any form of hatred of the people 
of Pakistan, who are our kith and kin. Friendship with them has F 
always been our primary objective. It is not our desire to hurt 
Pakistan to save India. Our commitment to peace is well known. 
We do not believe in any unbridgeable chasms. There are more 
things which bind us together than keep us apart. In this dreadful 
situation, let us have a few moments of introspection and make 
our spirit capable of compassion and sacrifice.” 
One could go on referring to many such declarations during 
the long and distinguished career of the philosopher who is today 
President of India. It is enough to say that he has maintained 
philosophical equanimity in the midst of stress and struggle. He 
has preached the message of understanding and compassion. He 
has condemned injustice and tyranny and urged his people to 
resist evil while at the same time seeking to change and reclaim 
the evil-doer. By speech and conduct, he has sought to uphold the 
ideals which alone give grace and dignity to human life. | 
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SLEEVELESS-BEAUTY 


Dr. B. GOPALA REDDY 


(Translated from Telugu by D. V. Ramanayya) 


Unexpected sight surprises, 

Novel appearance pleases. 

It was a pleasant vision. that morn. 

Sight neither expected nor sought for smiled on me. 
Her beauty was natural with golden complexion 
Beauty received me with censor lit. 

Joy inexpressible welled up in my heart. 

Many a time I met her. 

To this emotion I was a stranger. 

The sleeveless jacket, 

Revealed the treasure trough of youth. 

The nonpareil beauty of shoulders 

shone like moonlight through clouds. 

smiled like rubies brushed up from dust. 
Blossomed like a flower in the cupid’s quiver. 
Shimmered like a wavelet in the river of tresses. 
Dazzled like the eye of lightning. 

Youth and beauty sang in unison. 

I smelt the fragrance of untimely spring. 

Beauty hurts like flame; 

But enlightens and inspires. 

That morn left indelible impression 

in my memory vale. 

Adoration for beauty alone sprouted in me. 
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A DEFENCE OF IDEALISM 


Prof. K.R. SRINIVASA IYENGAR 


During the latter half of the nineteenth century, English 
philosophical enquiry was dominated by the Absolute Idealist 
viewpoint. John and Edward Caird in Glasgow, Thomas Hill Green 
in Oxford and their immediate followers in one or other of the 
Universities made a perfectly British compound of the rigorous 
Idealism of Kant and Hegel and the poetic idealism of Coleridge 
and Wordsworth. With the birth of the new century, the citadel 
of idealism found itself attacked from various quarters. Practically 
the first shot to be fired was “The reputation of Idealism” by 
George Edward Moore which appeared in Mind in 1903.Since 
then Idealism ceased to count in serious philosophical circles in 
England. The surviving Idealists, — F.H. Bradley, Bernard Bosan- 
quet, Julian Webb, Sir Henry Jones, Ellis Mc Taggart and others — 
brilliant and estimable as they were, betrayed a residue of uncer- 
tainty and hesitancy that only increased the doubts of the sincere 
enquirer. On the other hand, the substitutes for Idealism showed 
a dangerous tendency to multiply indiscriminately. Philosophical 
literature became a chaos illumined by rare flashes of lightning. 
Pragmatism, so typically American, found an English habitation in 
F.C.S. Schiller. Humanism achieved varying forms in the hands 
of Irving Babbitt, Ramon Fernandez and T.S. Eliot. Henri Bergson’s 
“creative evolution’ saw its English counterparts in Lloyd Morgan's 
‘Emergent evolution’ and Samuel Alexanders space-time emer- 
gents. Realism discovered its sponsors in Bertrand Russell, John 
Laird and A.N. Whitehead. Even scientists like Sir Oliver Lodge, 
J.A. Thompson, Julian Huxley, and A.S. Eddington felt the 
temptation to philosophise too irresistible. Their standpoint was 
definitely naturalistic, but most of them were wise enough to 
admit that mere naturalism was not competent to link inferences 
that could comprehend the whole universe. Grubb Street was 
not idle either. Wells and Bennett and Rebecca West—along with 
one-hundred others — vociferously soliloquised like Caliban on 
Setebos. Strangest of all, General Smuts came forward with his 
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50 
precious ‘Holistic evolution’? and felt convinced that man’s per- 
plexities have been solved once and for all. One read the latest 
books on theism, rationalism and atomism; one followed the 
unedifying discussions in the leading philosophical journals; one 
was confused, exasperated, reduced to desperation. Whatever was 
dear or not, one thing seemed to be certain— that Idealism was 
fighting a losing battle with its rivals in the realm of philosophy. 
The rivals did not agree among themselves, but it was no matter. 
They fell upon Idealism with fury and in its ultimate annihilation 
hoped to find their own salvation. It was a question of the Nazis 
and the Communists combining to exterminate the Socialists. 
Indian philosophy has all along been inspired by the Idealist 
view of life. Idealism is in our blood. For us the ultimates of 
thought have constituted the base of the fabric of philosophy. 
Thought comes first and out of the manifold data of experience 
builds up the edifice of knowledge. To the Idealist the vision of 
the mystic and the intuitive perception of the seer are not less 
valid as experiences, because they are outside the domain of 
science as it is at present developed. Naturalism is quite an inade- 
quate view of life since it ignores all the concomitants of what 
it chooses to call psychical experience. Reason is fairly reliable; 
intellect is extremely competent, but there are departments of 
knowledge to which it has no access; intuition, on the other hand, 
is infallible. The intuitive seer has no need to set forth the why 
and wherefore of it; he knows with perfect finality. The Idealist 
who is willing to enthrone the mind is not out to banish intellect 
or reason or logic or science. They all serve their ends and 
contribute to the accumulation of knowledge. The affection I feel 
for a friend is a kind of knowledge to me and I am fully conscious 
of it; but I cannot mathematically prove it or scientifically demon- 
Strate it. A volume of poetry is to me not the complex assortment 
of leaves of paper and sweet-smelling leather it appears to be, 
nor, as a scientist would express it, a few million billion electrons 
and protons desperately impinging against their neighbours a 
countless number of times. It is to me rather a treasure of know- 
ledge — the outcome of the poet’s experiences. Reading the poems, — 
even merely recapitulating their ideas and their rhythms—I see 
the poet’s rich experiences mapped out before me and it is as 
though I live them myself. The intenser my appreciation, the more 
identical will be my experience. Here is a phenomenon which does 
not come the way of science. But to deny such experience is not 
merely futile, it is absurd. The Absolute Idealist who makes a 
casual object the starting point for a chain of intellectual and 
intuitional deductions which eventually embraces the all and finds 
a kinship between the invisible electrons and the monstrous pro- 
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portions of the stars — he is indeed a problem to men like William 
Archer who would fain express love and poetry and the fugitive 
outlines of ravishing natural phenomena in terms of the differential 
calculus. Sankara who was as powerfully intellectual as dozen 
William Archers, was careful to make intellect the willing slave 
of intuition, not the terrible Djin in the Arabian Nights, the slave 
who would kill the master who engendered him. Unfortunately, 
however, the lesson of Sankara and Ramanuja, Vedanta Desika 
and Appayya Dikshita, has been lost upon recent generations of 
Indians. We have been content to repeat, the old formulae, chant 
the traditional devotional songs, and at best to make a farce of 
reading the commentaries at the feet of some master. For the 
test, philosophy in India has been either lifelessly historical or 
violently polemical. The Indian Pundit thought that all European 
philosophers were mimics and as utterly unworthy of his notice; 
a seventieth commentary on the Brahma Sutras was greater than 
all Spinoza or Kant. And no doubt the Western Pundit returned the 
compliment. Sankara was a third-rate Berkeley and it is obvious 
Ramanuja is an amalgam of Christian thought and Hindu Theology. 
Thus Idealism seemed to be dead as mutton in Europe no less 
than in Asia. One wondered if Shaw’s ‘Life Force’ will after 
all be the converging point for philosophical systems in the future. 
But it would appear matters are not as gloomy as all that. At 
any rate in his Hibbert Lectures on “An Idealist View of Life”, 
now issued in book form*, Professor Sir S. Radhakrishnan has 
given a new lease of life to Idealism as a practical creed — and 
as a philosophical outlook. 

There can possibly be no doubt that An Idealist View of Life 
is a landmark in the history of philosophy. It is Professor Radha- 
krishnan’s most arduous attempt at a contribution to constructive 
philosophy. No one else in the modern world can claim his profound 
intimacy with the European as well as the Indian tradition in 
philosophy. He is that rare phenomenon, “a philosophical bilinguist.” 
In his now famous volumes on Indian philosophy, he had laid 
stress on the persistence of certain fundamental characteristics 
from the remote past down to our own days, minor differentiations 
in the various systems notwithstanding; with singular force and 
insinuating eloquence, he had demonstrated the underlying unity 
in Indian philosophy behind all the apparent diversity. But is that 
all? Or is all philosophy, Western and Indian, essentially one in 
its Idealistic approach to problems of life and conduct? In his 
Hibbert lectures, Professor Radhakrishnan takes into account the 


* ‘An Idealist View of Life,’ Hibbert Lectures 1929, by S. Radha- 
krishnan, George Allen and Unwin. 
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thought treasures of all countries and of all times. And he attempts 
to discern a unifying attitude to life that shall have the sanction of 
the eminent philosophers of the West and the East, that shall do 
no violence to our reason nor rudely trick our higher sensibilities. 
It is true that the East is East and the West is West —in a material 
sense, that is, which alone could have appealed to Rudyard Kipling, 
the Nobel-Laureate. But in the pages of An Jdealist View of Life, 
the East and the West have really met, philosophy ought no more 
tO countenance the cleavages of race, creed and colour. 

Reading An Idealist View of Life aloud, one feels that here at 
any rate is philosophy which is not forbidding, which does not 
overwhelm the reader with a mass of incomprehensible verbiage. 
One feels, besides, that the lectures are spoken to one in his 
study, with familiarity, with disarming cordiality. Abstract philoso- 
phical conceptions are rendered in language that satisfies the mind 
but intoxicates the senses. (The Times Literary Supplement thought 
that the literary charm of the book is almost its greatest asset.) 
The transliteration of Sanskrit passages, the occasionally massive 
foot-notes, and the strings of quoted authorities may well put 
the most hard-headed Pundit to shame : and yet Professor Radha- 
krishnan never degenerates to the level of a mere Pundit. In his 
criticisms of what he calls the modern substitutes for religion — 
Naturalism, Agnosticism, Humanism, Behaviourism, Pragmatism, 
Authoritarianism. and others too numerous to mention—he is 
specific without being rude, and he shows a capacity for under- 
Standing, though he promptly explains why he could not accept 
the other points of view. Thus : “Naturalism asks us to endure truth 
and reverence reality, but we cannot do so if there is a cleft 
between Man and Nature. Religion, by insisting on an organic 
connection between the world of Nature and the world of values, 
delivers us from our isolation and transciency. It, therefore, takes 
us deeper than intellect and re-establishes the vital relationship 
already at work between Man and Nature.” (p. 58) No unnecessary 
varnish distorts the even flow of argument. But though the style 
is chastened, it is never dull. Ideas are carried out as inevitable 
sentences and are adjusted in memorable patterns. The whole 
discourse — part summary, part polemics and part creation — goes 
winding about and about and when one closes the book one 
knows that it is an admirable whole, nothing. superfluous, nothing 
ignored. And soon one must read the book again. 

The lack of spiritual note in most of the substitutes for 
religion is what makes them unacceptable to Professor Radhakrishnan. 
They are too much taken up with the earth crust. None of them 
“shows an adequate appreciation of the natural profundity of 
the human soul.” (P. 82) On the one hand, there is the practical 
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inefficiency of Religion: for, “by postulating a perfect God who 
is responsible for the government of the universe, religion seems 
to take away the edge from ethical striving.” (p. 41) On the 
other hand, the proposed substitutes for Religion are found to be 
thoroughly disappointing, Could it be that philosophy too may 
be able to find a way out of this spiritual impasse? Professor 
Radhakrishnan answers in the affirmative: “It is the function of 
philosophy to provide us with a spiritual rallying centre, a synoptic 
vision, as Plato loved to call it, a Samanvaya, as the Hindu 
thinkers put it, a philosophy which will serve as a spiritual con- 
cordat, which will free the spirit of religion from the disintegration 
of doubt and make the warfare of creeds and sects a thing of 
the past.” (p. 83) The aim of philosophy thus interpreted, it is 
plain that its duty is to “find out whether the convictions of the 
religious seers fit in with the tested laws and principles of the 
universe.” (p. 85) What exists in its intrinsic fulness is only spiritual 
and: the ultimates of the nature of reality could be sooner com- 
pehended a priori by a process of metaphysical reflection than by 
simple scientific experiment. Religious or spiritual experience, though 
it has not the mathematical primness of a chemical equation, has 
nevertheless its significant affirmations. These the great sages and 
seers of the world have known and they had never thought it 
necessary to question their validity. Professor Radhakrishnan 
enumerates these several affirmations: there is a mode of con- 
sciousness which unlike the perceptual, imaginative or intellectual, 
carries with it, “self-evidence and completeness”; the experience 
is not of the nature of a mere conjecture or creation, it is grapsed 
as a discovery or a revelation; God is the symbol in which religion 
cognises the Absolute of philosophy; the intuitive realisation of 
the one-ness of the self and the universe is the beginning of real 
knowledge. The question arises whether intuitive knowledge is 
irrational. Professor Radhakrishnan is emphatic on that point : 
intuition is not a non-rational process; “it is only non-conceptual... 
We have throughout life the intuitive and intellectual sides at work... 
Intuition is neither abstract thought and analysis nor formless 
darkness and primitive sentience. It is wisdom, the nous of which 
Aristotle speaks, the all-pervading Intelligence of Dante.” (p. 153) 

Some of the most moving passages in the book are contained 
in the chapter, “The spirit in Man.“ in which the author pursues 
an inquiry into the causes of man’s artistic achievements. Aesthetic 
truths, poetic truths are apprehended not by scientific genius but 
by man’s intuitive consciousness. Coleridge’s Kubla Khan is an 
edifice of beauty nurtured in a dream. The mystics and the great 
artists arrive at the stage of knowing, without going through the 
laborious bother of learning. The Alwars. the Acharyas, the 
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Saiva-Samayacharyas and the other god-intoxicated souls who have 
gone before us but have left us an opulent legacy of song were 
“the heralds of the Infinite, the first fruits of the future man...... 
They are the new ‘energents’, the beginnings of a new human 
species, the ‘sports’ in the biological expression in whom a qualita- 
tively new type is awakened.” (p. 209) Still it may be asked whether 
the certainty of God which Intuitive knowledge affirms is consistent 
with the general character of the physical world. If the constructive 
philosopher could prove that this is the case, then what was 
merely intuitive discovery becomes a logically self-sufficient fact. 
And this is what Professor Radhakrishnan proceeds to do in the 
succeeding chapters. Analysing the basic characteristics of the 
physical world we arrive at the primary electrons and protons 
beyond which analysis cannot go at present. One notices also the 
inter-dependence between every organism and its environment. Though 
science is valuable in explaining and interpreting the causal aspects 
of events, it finds itself up against a Chinese wall when it tackles 
the creative side. Why matter should exist at all’, and why should 
the primaries be two, electrons and protons, and not any other 
number ? Sainer is silent on these questions. 

In the two last chapters of the book, “Human personality and 
its Destiny and “Ultimate Reality,’ Professor Radhakrishnan’s 
conclusions crystallise. What is human progress ? “Human progress 
lies in an increasing awareness of the universal working in man. 
Through the exploring of Nature, the striving after wisdom and the 
seeking of God, the individual struggles to achieve a harmony 
between himself and his environment. He finds his goodness in 
what is more than himself.” While explaining the Hindu theory 
of Karma, Professor Radhakrishnan compares life to a game of 
bridge and develops the simile with consummate art : “The cards 
in the game are given to us. We do not select them. They are 
traced to past Karma, but we are free to make any call as we 
think fit and lead any suit. Only we are limited by the rules of 
the game. We are more free when we start the game than later 
on when the game has developed and our choices become restricted. 
But till the very end there is always a choice...... Even though 
we may not like the way in which the cards are shuffled, we like 
the game and we want to play......The great souls find profound 
peace in the conciousness that the stately order of the world, 
now lovely and luminous, now dark and terrible, in which man 
finds his duty and destiny, cannot be subdued to known aims. It 
seems to have a purpose of its own of which we are ignorant...... 
Misfortune is not fate but providence.” (pp. 279-80) Answering the 
question why spiritual Universalism is a lower description of the 
Universe than ethical individualism or mathematical equation, Pro- 
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fessor Radhakrishnan argues that though our knowledge may be 
clearer when the Universe is approached from the other views of 
life, yet “it is this mysterious, unclear and inarticulate knowledge 
(of the world as spirit) that brings us closest to reality.” (p. 311) 

What then is the nature of the “ultimate reality’? Certain 
conclusions emerge. The world is an ordered whole and not an 
incongruent patchwork quilt; what exists relative to all else and 
individual existents strive towards greater cohesion with their sur- 
roundings; motion, neither irregular nor intermittent, is of the 
essence of existence; the changes that follow have a purpose which 
forge an increasing harmony and an ineffable radiance of joy; and 
finally the supreme type of experience, to which the mystics alone 
have the key, transcends the axes of human reference and is so 
all embracing that it is meaningless to locate people who have reached 
the capacity for such untranslatable experience as anything apart 
from the wheel of cosmic process. The ideology of God, too, assumes 
a rational interpretation : He need be no anthropomorphic symbol, 
nor is it necessary to give him his conge to save ourselves on the 
face of reason. “The ultimate creative energy of the world is one 
and not many, for nature .is too closely knit to be viewed as a 
scene of conflict between two or more powers. The first principle 
of the Universe possesses unity, consciousness and priority of existence.” 
(p. 332) “The process of the world is an emergence, but not of 
the type suggested by Alexander. It is an emergence under the 
guidance of God who is immanent in the process, though the goal 
is transcendent to it.” (p. 339) And lastly : “God, though immanent, 
is not identical with the world until the very end. Throughout the 
process there is an unrealised residium in God, but it vanishes when 
we reach the end; when the reign is absolute, the kingdom 
comes.” (p. 340) 

We are now at the heart of the enquiry — the heart in which 
is implicit the whole. How is one to define the relation between 
the God of religion and the Absolute of philosophy? Professor 
Radhakrishnan is precise in his answer : “While the Abosolute is 
pure conciousness and pure freedom and infinite possibility, it 
lappears to be God from the point of view of the one specific 
possibility which has become actualised. While God is organically 
bound up with the Universe, the Absolute is not... The Absolute is 
the foundation and prices of all actuality and possibility.” (p. 343) 
Then he goes on to explain how the Indian figure of lila “makes 
the creation of the Universe an act of playfulness. Play is generally 
the expression of ideal possibilities. It is its own end and its own 
continuous reward. The Absolute mind has a perfect realm of 
ideal being, and is free creativity as well. Though the creation of 
the world is an accident in the never-ending activity of the 
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Absolute, it satisfies a deep want in God. The world is as 
indispensable to God as God is to the world.” (p. 344) And then 
the whole argument rounds off with this clinching and convincing : 
“ God is the Absolute from the human end, when we limit down 
the Absolute to its relation with the actual possibility, the Absolute 
appears as supreme wisdom, love and goodness. The eternal be- 
comes the first and last...... As creator and saviour, God is 
transcendent to the true process, even as realisation is transcendenį 
to progress. This internal transcendence of God to the true process 
gives meaning to the distinctions of value and makes struggle 
and effort real. We call the supreme the Absolute when we view 
it apart from the cosmos, God in relation to the cosmos. The 
Absolute is the precosmic nature of God and God is the Absolute 
from the cosmic point of view.” (p. 345) 

An Idealist view of Life, the trend of whose main argument 
I have tried to summarise above, must be a splendid tonic to 
the vast body of cynicism-ridden youths in transitional India. The 
book has been hailed with a chorus of felicitations by persons of 
the eminence of J.H. Muirhead and William Ralph Inge. Of the 
intensity of Professor Radhakrishnan’s convictions and the persisting 
glow and glaring vitality of his strife it is surely banal to speak 
at this time of the day. That is a part of the public opinion of 
the cultured world. The antics of some of the Academic Councillors 
of the Madras University are really ‘beneath one’s notice. Other 
books by Professor Radhakrishnan, admirable and extraordinarily 
competent as they were, had more scholastic than human interest. 
Even The Hindu View of Life was but a glorious, slight thing. 
For the first time, Professor Radhakrishnan has given us in An 
idealist view of Life a book which is meant for all, and which 
is likely to save many, many souls from being ship-wrecked on the 
futilities of cynicism. Indians are eternally indebted to the Hibbert 
Trustees for having given an opportunity to Professor Radha- 
krishnan to integrate his conclusions and formulate his message. 

So then, thanks to the timely intervention of the Indian philo- 
sopher, the Absolute idealist attitude still remains. The Universe is 
not blind destiny: life is not futile, nor religion is a meaning, 
it has value. There is ever concrete creative activity. The Absolute is 
all-inclusive and therefore full of rush and tumult and impulsion. 
The idealist does not picture a static Universe which is rather all- 
exclusive. Ideas are supreme and are always with us. The idealist 
view of life leaves nothing to conjecture; it learns everything at 
first hand, nor waits for an acceptance of it till a string of syllogisms 
passes its judgment. On the validity of intuitional experiences and 
the eternal attributes of thought. Absolute Idealism raises its 
philosophical structure. And in the delectable halls and arches and 
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domes and stairs no less than in the totality of grandeur and 
symmetry in this exquisite edifice of Absolute Idealism, now renovated 
and polished by the devotion and genius of Professor Radhakrishnan, 
one sees the splendours and the fascinations and the infinities 
suggested as yet dimly by the following lines from The Excursion : 


To every form of being is assigned, 

An active principle :— howe’er removed 
From sense and observation, it subsists 

In all things, in all matures; in the Stars 
Of azure heaven, the unenduring clouds, 

In flower and tree, in every pebbly stone 
That paves the brooks, the stationary rocks, 
The moving waters, and the invisible air, 
Unfolded still the more, more visible, 

The more we know; and yet is reverenced least, 
And least respected in the human Mind 
Its most apparent home. 


Ta 
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ADVAITA AND BRAHMASUTRAS 


B. KUTUMBA RAO 


Baadaraayana’s “Brahmasutras” is one of the three canons of 
ancient Indian spiritual tradition, the other two being the “Upani- 
shads” and the “Bhagavadgita”. This presents the essential teachings 
of the Upanishads in 555 aphorisms in an analytical and coherent 
manner, reconciling the apparent contradictions we come across 
in the Upanishadic statements, and clarifying the meanings of some 
obscure words with cogent arguments based on logic, reasoning 
and scriptures. 

Acharyas af all schools of thought, excepting nihilists and 
atheists, commented upon this work, and interpreted the aphorisms 
according to their own lights. Thus arose a mottly of interpretations. 
An eager and inquisitive student is at a loss to grasp and arrive 
at the correct purport of the Sutras and read the heart of 
Baadaraayana. 

In this context, Advaitins contend that the main import of 
the aphorisms cannot but be the Advaita as propounded by Sri 
Shankara, and that it is so, can be substantiated by a close and 
keen examination of the meanings of some Sutras themselves, and 
the wording therein. 

Among all Sutras, the Sutra “Shaastra drishtyaa tu upadeso 
vaamadevaadivat” (Br. S. 1-1-30), is a boon-yielding gem — 
Chintaamani for Advaitins. So declares Sri Paramaachaarya of 
Kanchi Kaamakoti Mutt. 

caning of the Sutra — But the instruction here is from the 
scriptural vision (Seer’s vision) as in the case of Vaamadeva and 
others. 

The context — Pratardana, son of Divodaasa went to Indra’s 
beloved place, through war and valour. Indra asked him to choose 
a boon. Pratardana said, “You yourself choose for me a boon, 
which you deem is most beneficial to mankind”. Then Indra 
instructed Pratardana as follows. “Know me alone I (Indra) am 
Praana identified with consciousness (Prajnaa). You meditate upon 
me who am life (aayu) and immortality. That one is surely this 
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Praana, which is bliss, ageless and deathless. The man who knows 
me is not harmed by any act, neither by theft nor by killing 
of foetus (Bhrunahatyaa) I killed Visvarupa, the three-headed son 
of Tvastra ... etc. Even though I committed such heinous crimes, 
not a hair was lost”. (Kaushitaki Upanishat) 

Doubt. Indra in his instruction “know me” referred to himself 
in the first person. Then he identified himself with Praana. This 
Praana he said is bliss and consciousness, etc. Who is this “me”? 
Is it Indra the divine being, Praana the vital air, Jiva, or Brahman 
whose knowledge makes one immune from all sins ? 

Answer —. Baadaraayana says that “me” here means Brahman. 
Indra gave that instruction not as Indra, but as one who realised 
Brahman and hence became Brahman. It was as Brahman he 
spoke. He instructed Pratardana to meditate upon Brahman. He 
eulogised not himself, but the knowledge of Brahman, by saying 
“not a hair was lost.” 

Baadaraayana says, Indra instructed from scriptural vision, 
or seers vision. What is this seers vision? “Aham Brahma asmi”. 
“Tat tvam asi” “Ayam Aatmaa Brahma’, (I am Brahman, That 
art Thou,This Atman is Brahman) etc., which are the Upanishadic 
Statements. treasure this vision. Indra had this vision and hence 
he could speak so. “Know me” (Me — Brahman). 

Is there any other such instance? Yes. Vaamadeva, a sage, 
and many others spoke in this vein, “Brihadaaranyaka Upanishat” 
describes thus. “Whosoever among gods, Rishis, or men know 
that (Brahman), becomes that “He becomes all this and is in all. 
Sage Vaamadeva saw (know) Brahman, became that, and declared 
“I was Manu and I was Surya”. As Brahman, Vaamadeva also 
became all and all-pervading, the immanent soul of all, and hence 
declared I was Manu, etc. (Sarvaatmaa) It is in this light that 
we have to understand Indra’s instruction, Baadarayana says, This 
is Sri Shankara’s interpretation of the Sutra and based on this he 
propounds that there is no difference between Atman and Brahman 
who are identical with each other. r . 

Sri Ramanuja here differs from Shankara. Scriptural vision 
according to him means as follows. The non-difference enunciated 
in the statements “Yat Tvam asi”, etc.,-is that which exists between 
“Sharira”, body and “Sharirin the embodied one, “antaryaamin”. 
This is the seer’s vision. According to this “Tat” refers to Brahman 
and “tvam” refers to Jiva as His body. Jiva stands for all this 
gross phenomena. He who has me or thee as his body (Antaryaamin) 
and He are the same. This in essence is the meaning of the 
sentence “Aham Brahma asmi? or “Tat tvam asi”. According to 
this, Indra’s instruction means “Meditate upon him who has me as 
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His body”. To get this meaning, Sri Ramanuja enunciates an axiom 
that, “Words denotative of sharira, body, extend their meaning 
to or connote” Dehi — shariri. The embodied also. 

Advaitins do not accept this axiom. If we accept this axiom 
we have to face many hurdles, they say, and many incongruities 
crop up. 

(a) There is a Vedic injunction “Braahmano Yajeta” — A 
Brahmin should perform Vedic sacrifices. The word Braahmana, 
or Paramaatman and this Vedic injunction should apply to Him 
also, This is most blasphemous as then, ‘He’ should also reap 
the fruits’ of that Karma and experience the misery or happiness 
resulting thereof. 

(b) The word “tvam” in the vocative case cannot denote the 
idea of “the embodied one” (Sariri), and nowhere is it seen so. 

(c) The meaning of the word “tvam” does not qualify the 
meaning of the word “Tat”. On the other hand the latter is to 
be construed as an adjective to the former with the relationship 
of “abheda” — non-difference (Tadabhinnah tvam asi). Thou art 
not different from Him). Tvam is a Viseshya = noun. Then only 
the word “tvam” agrees with the verb “asi” in the second person. 
The word “Tat” expressing Paramaatman, in the third person does 
not agree with “asi”. “Tat is not the body of “tvam”. Similarly in 
the sentence “Aham Brahma asmi? Aham = Jiva, also must be the 

“Viseshya” as it alone agrees with the verb “asmi? in the third 
person. Construction of these sentences, or the words in the 
sentences in the reverse form is not admissible. 

(d) At this juncture, we have to consider some other Upani- 
shadic sentences. In the Aitareya Aranyaka (2-2-46) we have the 
following sentences addressed to the Being in the solar orb “Tat 
Yoham Sosau” “Yosau Soham’. He is the same as I am, I am 
the same as He is. Similarly Jabalis declare as follows. “Oh, 
glorious deity. I am what you are. Thou art what I am”. (“Tvam 
va aham asni Bhagavo aham vai {vam asi”). 

Here there is reciprocity between He and I, and you and 
‘T. Here Aham means ‘P = Jiva, Tvam = Paramatman (Dehi 
Antaryami—the embodied in most of all.) Here there is no 
trouble with the sentence “Aham vai tvam asi”. Thou art me 
(= Thee having me as your body—or the embodied in me). 
“Tyam vai aham asmi” cannot be construed likewise. It must 
mean “I (your body) am thee’? But Paramaatman can never be 
the body. Words denotative of body may connote the embodied 
one, but Paramaatman the embodied one cannot connote the body. 
It may however be argued that the word “tvam” means Parama- 

atman possessed of all virtues and “aham” means Paramaatman having 
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“me” as his body. Then there can be identity between the two. 
In fact He is the same in both the instances. But in that case 
there is no use of reciprocal sentences. One sentence “My inner 
self art thou” is only sufficient. We cannot say reciprocity strengthens 
the idea of identity, because there is no doubt at all as to the 
identity of the “antaryaamin” and the Paramaatman. There is 
doubt in the case of the identity of Jiva and Paramaatman only, 
because of their finiteness and infiniteness in many respects. So 
the said axiom cannot be accepted and hence the Advaita or 
nondifference aione of Jiva and Paramaatman has to be accepted. 

Some Sutras also are not favourable to the Visishtadvaitins 
“Aakaasah Tallingaat’” (1-1-22). This Sutra decrees that the word. 
“Aaakaasha” = space in the Upanishadic sentence, all things 
originate from space, merge in space —space is greater than all, 
and is the ultimate goal” (Chandogya 1-10-1), denotes Brahman 
alone, because of the Brahman’s indicatory marks (all things 
originate, merge etc.). According to the said axiom, space, one of 
His bodies, must also denote Him having itself as His body. Then 
there should not arise any doubt. Since Baadaraayana framed this 
Sutra, we have to conclude that he did not approve of this axiom, 
and the resulting interpretations thereof, and hence framed 
this Sutra. 

The aphorism “Sukha Visishtaabhidhaanaadeva cha’ (1-2-15 
also is not favourable to them. The context is as follows. Sacrificial 
fires instructed Upakosala a celibate who tended them with care 
as follows: ‘“Praana is Brahman’. Bliss is Brahman”, “space is 
Brahman” (Chandogya Upanishad 4-10-4), Upakosala said, “I know 
that Praana (Sutraatman) is Brahman. I do not know how bliss — 
which is the result of contact of sensory organs and their objects, 
and is ephemeral and the inert material space—can be Brahman, 
the eternal and consciousness. The fires replied, “That which is 
Bliss is space and that which is apace is Bliss’. Here the word 
Space is qualified by bliss. By this we have to understand that 
the space spoken of here is not the material space, but Brahman 
the infinite, that is, possessed of bliss (material space does not 
possess it) and is bliss itself. Now then the Sutra says, the word 
space here means Brahman, as the space is said to possess bliss. 
According to the axiom, the word space can directly connote 
Brahman, when there should arise no doubt as to its meaning and 
no necessity for this Sutra. Baadaraayana evidently did not accept 
this. So he used the word “Visishtaabhidhaanaad” in the Sutra. 

Another Sutra “Atmaa iti te Upagacchanti” (4-1-3) also be- 
comes superfluous and unnecessary. if Sri Ramanuja’s view is 
accepted. 
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How to meditate upon and realise Brahman? This Sutra 
answers “Upanishads declare Brahman as the self and hence is 
to be realised as identical with Atman and as not different from 
it. This is in consonance with the statement “Aham Brahma”, 
“Atmaa Brahma”. This Sutra, if other view holds good, should 
have been as “Aatma-Shariri’” Atmaa—the embodied one. It is 
not so. 

From such arguments as these, Advaitins claim that their 
interpretation is in accordance with Baadaraayana’s views. 

(Ref: Brahmasutreshu Advaita Bhaavah—by Sri S. Krishna 
Murthy Sastry in the Advaitaakshara Maalikaa.) 
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Dr. SARVEPALLI RADHAKRISHNAN 
The Man and his Evolution 


K. ISWARA DUTT 


I 

IT IS ON THE EVIDENCE furnished by history, in no niggardly 
measure or feeble tenor, that I salute Radhakrishnan as one of 
the most unusual men of his time, if not of all time. Today, he is 
a Titan—perhaps even on a global scale—but his rise to the present 
patriarchal position is replete with revelations that both illustrate 
and establish the uniqueness about him. 

There was no paucity of giants when he was yet to build 
himself up. Cast in different moulds but all ‘heroic, each in his 
way, war-lords like the Kaiser earlier and Hitler later, ideologues 
like Lenin and Stalin, liberators of the stature of Churchill and 
Roosevelt, and luminaries in the respective realms of science and 
literature, Einstein and Shaw, were names reverberating across 
the vast spaces of the earth, when Radhakrishnan was quietly 
wrestling, alike with the problems of universities and the secrets 
of the universe. In a country contemporaneously swayed by the 
Spiritual splendour of Sri Aurobindo, the intellectual effulgence of 
Rabindranath Tagore, the moral grandeur of Mahatma Gandhi 
and the political dynamism of Jawaharlal Nehru, we find Radha- 
krishnan unobtrusively but decisively emerging as a cultural ambas- 
sador, in his own right, and in a stride as authentic as it is synthetic. 
If, by the time of the Armistice, at the end of the First World 
War, he distinguished himself as the author of the philosophy of 
Tagore, by the time the Second War ended, he shattered the acade- 
mic calm of the universities in India as well as abroad, by his 
exposition of Gandhism as the only answer to human hatred and 
Violence, without prejudice to his purely individual contribution tO 
contemporary thought in philosophy and religion. 

His arrival on the diplomatic scene in Free India was a turning- 
point both in ‘his own life and in the history of the country, for it was 
only when the Arctic snow visibly thawed under his feet, that he found 
his tryst with destiny. His return to India as Vice-President-designate 
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was truly suggestive of a springtide. The world had not to wait 
long, for the happy consummation of the hoary Platonic conception 
of philosophers being crowned kings. The rise of a philosopher with 
a religious background, as the Head of a Secular State, handsomely 
illustrates how rarely in a long, long way across the ages, things 
“by season, seasoned are to their right praise and true perfection.” 
And while philosophy—only perhaps incidentally—is, in Browning’s 
memorable phrase, “pedestalled in triumph”, we find the man, clad 
in its armour and enthroned without the customary trappings, 
waving to us from the pinnacle, with an almost unknown friendliness, 
benevolence and compassion. 

One could see that the Indian universities could not keep him 
within their confines for long, nor could one miss in him, even in 
those now far-off days, the spark that ignited the celestial fire. His 
first leap was from Madras to Mysore, but the migration from one 
university in the South to another, was to him something like the 
Vicars from the blue bed to the brown. It was the call from Cal- 
cutta in 1921—the great Asutosh Mookerjee’s—that he (Radha- 
krishnan) should join the University as King George V Professor 
of Mental and Moral Philosophy—that tended to wake him up 
from any lingering doubts about his future eminence—! say, lingering, 
as he did seem to linger on assuring himself that he was the man 
for the place. The idea of succeeding a giant like Brajendra Nath 
Seal and too, while he was but thirty, was possibly holding him back. 
l recall what the dazzling C.R. Reddy, one of Radhakrishnan’s 
earliest and greatest admirers and highly valued friends, told me : 

“I had literally to bundle him out of Mysore”. It was indeed an 
export that meant for the South “more than elephants laden with 
gold, and camels bearing precious stones and rare spices”, could 
ever fetch ! 

His twenty-year association with Calcutta was perhaps the 
most eventful period in his life, first in bringing him on the all- 
India stage and then gradually projecting him on the international 
screen, whether as-a philosopher or a cultural ambassador, or as 
a writer or a speaker. When he took up the Vice-Chancellorship 
of the Andhra University and later of the Banaras Hindu University, 
he was given all the facilities by the Calcutta University while for 
three years in succession, from 1938 to 1941, he could get leave in 
Calcutta so that he might hold, at Oxford, the Spalding Chair of 
Eastern Religion and Ethics. He felt he had given the best part 
of his life to the University of Calcutta and gave public expression 
to his feeling more than once while, on their part, the Calcutta 
University and the Bengalis as a people, have taken him into their 
bosom with a certain warmth. 
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Between the exit from Calcutta in 1941 and the assignment 
on the diplomatic front that he took up in Free India, Radha- 
krishnan’s great work was confined to his Vice-Chancellorship of 
the Banaras Hindu University and Chairmanship of the Education 
Commission, both in the cause of the re-orientation of Indian 
education. But as always, of considerable significance were his 
exhortations to the youth and the nation. Few in our country had 
delivered more convocation addresses or more stirring ones. A 
voice so thrilling never was heard, from the ranks of the country’s 
academicians. It was not merely the form but the content of his 
addresses that came as a revelation as much to Indian politicians 
unaccustomed to political fervour on academic platforms as to British 
Chancellors only accustomed to listen to pious sermons. I remember 
how, on hearing Radhakrishnan as Vice-Chancellor of the Andhra 
University, my old Liberal Chief. C. Y. Chintamani was lost, both 
in admiration and despair, firmly, if a little bluntly, said : Let me 
ai once tell you that I have at last come across an Indian who can 
beat Srinivasa Sastri in his use of the English language. As for 
his ideas, 4 would unhesitatingly describe Radhakrishnan as an 
academic extremist. 

Not many know that, long before it became a practice to 
talk in terms of a new social order, Radhakrishnan raised the cry 
that “a new sense of social wholeness alone can stem the rot in 
our present condition” and that “no State is stable unless it procures 
for all the members the essentials of a good life.” Some may still 
recall that in 1934, Malcolm Hailey, Chancellor of the Allahabad 
University (by virtue of his office as Governor of U.P.) was red 
with rage, as Radhakrishnan dared to euologise the Mahatma in 
terms of finality : Gandhi's appeal will be written not only by the 
side of the utterances of the great national leaders like Pericles 
and Cicero, or Washington and Lincoln, but also of the great 
religious reformers, as that of one of the immortal yoices of the 
human race in all that relates to the highest effort of men and 
nations. 

It was during the Second War that, in his address to the 
Agra University Convocation, he declared : 

Are we to stand up for Britain simply because we must 

avoid the worse alternative of Nazi despotism? Before 

it is too late, I hope, Britain will establish her good faith at 

the bar of history, by implementing her many pledges and 

declaring that India, not at some undated future but 

immediately after the war, be a free and equal couniry 

in the commonwealth of nations. 


9) 
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And one heard the voice of a prophet of a new world order in 
his appeal to the alumni of his own University at Banaras : 

Wherever men love reason, shun darkness, turn over 

towards light, praise virtue, despise meannes, hate vulgarity, 

kindle sheer beauty, wherever minds are sensitive, hearts 
generous, spitits free, there is your country. Let us adopt 

that loyalty to humanity instead of a sectional devotion to 

one part of the human race. 

it is of the utmost significance that Radhakrishnan, for all 
his emphasis on the spiritual side of life and moral values, has not 
only not neglected, but shown supreme concern for, a new social 
order which alone could ensure material contentment and healthy all- 
round development. Let us hear his words at the Asian Relations 
Conference in 1946 : 

Let me tell you that there is no such thing as a spirit 

working in a vacuum and it is impossible for us to have 

any kind of spiritual life or development where our bodily 

health is so weak and when society is so unhealthy. Unless 

you build up a greai social world, where all ordinary men 

and women irrespective of their status and economic posi- 

tion are given the fundamental rights which are open to 

all human beings, it will be impossible for us to have any 

kind of spiritual development. 

It was not so much because of his great standing as an edu- 
cationist or unexcelled power of eloquence but because of his 
advanced thinking and evangelical zeal for a new world order and 
his evolution as cultural ambassador, in the line of Vivekanada and 
Tagore, that, on the attainment of Independence, Jawaharlal Nehru 
happened to fix his eye on him, first as the man who alone could 
possibly make Stalin smile and then as the one man who could 
well take up the Vice-Presidency and, in God’s good time, fill 
the enlarged stage, to the manner born. 

Towards the close of the first half-century (the twentieth) and 
at the beginning of the second half, it was given to Radhakrishnan 
to be moving between the Oxford University as a Professor and the 
Chancellery in Moscow as the Indian Ambassador, without any 
strain at either end. It must be set down as one of the miracles 
in modern diplomacy that one who never concealed his horror of 
a godless system, won the confidence and respect of the Soviet. 
It had not taken him long to be on friendly terms with Stalin 
whom he used to address as ‘Marshal’ while Stalin 
was known to call him ‘Professor’, not contemptuously as Bismarck 
used to refer to Gladstone, but with due deference to his learning 
and wisdom.From my personal talks with Radhakrishnan, I could 
know that he found himself on the right side of Stalin, by just 
being frank and treating him as a man, not as a monster. Tt was 
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just like Radhakrishnan to have told Stalin that, in his view, Soviet 


_ Russia was two States—a Police State and a Welfare State, and 


that his country (India) would not like to have anything of the 
former but everything of the latter. It was a joy to Radhakrishnan 
to have had it from Stalin that they (the Russians) were, 
what they were, because of what they had to go through, and that 
India was under no obligation to copy from Russia anything that 
did not suit her. And nothing made him happier than that on 
one occasion when he found the Marshal rather pale, he could 
ask him to take care of himself, just pat him as a fellow-human 
being, and find him visibly moved. The typical Radhakrishnan 
way did the trick. It was his great triumph that he pleased Com- 
munists all over, without ever placating Communism ! 

Naturally none was happier than Prime Minister Nehru who 
had earlier been baffled by the Soviet neglect of, or indifference 
to, the Indian Embassy at Moscow. His own appreciation of Radha- 
krishnan’s record and role abroad found concrete expression. When 
early in 1952, Maulana Azad—always on intimate terms with 
Jawaharlal Nehru—gently raised question of Vice-Presidentship of 
the new Republic and suggested the name an ex-President of the 
Congress, he was as gently told by the Prime Minister that “I have 
already offered it to Radhakrishnan and he has accepted my invi- 
tation.” Not even the ex-President of the Congress whom the 
Maulana suggested could question the wisdom of the Prime Minister's 
choice. Indeed (let me say this in fairness to him) he joined the 
test with alacrity in hailing the appointment. A politically astute 
man, he said to me: He wili make an ideal Vice-President indeed, 
we have in him a future President. 

The first impact of the Vice-President was felt only when he 
took the chair to conduct the deliberations of Rajya Sabha. The 
dignity, ease and authority with which he handled the House were 
a revelation to those who were not familiar with his way and 
manner when, as Vice-Chancellor, he used to command “the 
applause of listening senates.” Rajya Sabha meant Radhakrishnan, 
and it was because of him that the House vied with the other in 
commanding wide attention. 

It was a tribute to his personality that he was bigger than 
his office, that he made it really big and that it was because of 
him, it came to acquire a new importance. It was to him that the 
Prime Minister invariably turned, for carrying to the different 
parts of the globe the message of India, as a Secular State with 
Socialist goals, and as a country pledged to Peace, on the basis 
of non-alignment. 

In a four-week tour of the United States, Radhakrishnan spoke 
on a variety of subjects, ranging from global democracy to the 
future of modern civilisation and exhorted the American nation, 
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particularly the youth, to produce the creative minority which will 
reveal to the American conscience the ideals which have animated 
this great people from the time they asserted their independence 
down to today. 

He regretted that “there are times when America’s voice is 
not heard in clear tones’ and wanted the universities to do their 
duty, by standing as sentinels of Democracy, with the full knowledge 
that Democracy means the reconciliation of difference not the 
obliteration of differences. 

He also defined Democracy as “spiritual good manners.” He 
made no secret of his apprehension that of the people who professed 
to believe in Providence denied God in practical life and he 
rebuked them for the contradictions in life so manifest in the 
ways of “theoretical believers and practical atheists.’ The keynote 
of his utterance was wakefulness to the challenge of stark, if ugly, 
realities. Warming up to his theme in a broadcast from Toronto 
(where he hopped to, from Washington) he raised his voice on 
behalf of the Asian and African nations struggling to emancipate 
themselves from bondage—political, economic and racial—and said : 

There is a world revolution in progress, and it is utterly 

independent of Communism. The hungry, diseased, des- 

pised inhabitants who form the bulk of the non-Com- 
munist world demand economic. progress and development. 

If we hesitate to attack and answer these problems, others 

will exploit our inertia and inefficiency. What we want 

today is not the American way or the Russian way but 

the human way. 

This is the voice of a man whose place is with the great 
political philosophers in history who insisted on applying “the 
test of eternal principle” to the momentary task or the immediate 
problem. There can be no question of misunderstanding—or of not 
understanding—a man with a message : The world needs a soul : it 
may not be an identity of outlook but it must be a unity of 
spiritual aspirations. 

Everyone who knew that, for all his regard for Rajendra 
Prasad as an unsullied patriot and estimable man, Jawaharlal 
Nehru had not thought of him but of Rajagopalachari for President- 
ship, also knew that in 1957 he was definitely thinking in terms of 
Rajendra Prasad’s retirement and Radhakrishnan’s succession. Yet 
current Congress thinking asserted itself in the manifestation of 
Rajendra Prasad’s second-term hegemony, in a way, to the dis- 
appointment of both Jawaharlal Nehru and Radhakrishnan. 

The story has not so far been told at length by any, of those 
exciting days when till the last minute, Radhakrishnan was hoping to 
be sponsored as President, with Rajkumari Amrit Kaur as his 
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own successor in Vice-President’s gaddi. It was doubtless a great 
strain to Radhakrishnan to have been kept in suspense, and a 
greater strain it was to have been subsequently made to feel, much 
like Curzon in 1923, that he was dodged of his destiny. The dif- 
ference was that, while in such poignant moments, Curzon easily 
broke down at the end and literally wept, Radhakrishnan took it 
all, with an imperturbable equanimity and in an undisturbed com- 
posure, worthy of a philosopher’s reconcilement to the ways of the 
world. 

The aftermath was not without tensions and trials. Not 
accustomed to the rough-tumble of active politics, unreconciled to 
the manoeuvres and machinations of seasoned politicians, and 
disinclined to put up with the drudgery of a second term while 
extended Vice-Presidentship could hardly add a cubit to his statute, 
Radhakrishnan was in no mood to continue. His mind, a little 
tired of serious diversions from cloistered seclusion, turned to the 
academic pastures and Parnassian springs. He resisted a second 
term with all his might and despite untold pressure. Dhebar, Pant, 
Azad, Rajendra Prasad and Jawaharlal Nehru—all of them indi- 
vidually failed to carry conviction to him and persuade him to 
relax. It seemed that he was packing up. 

Luckily, Jawaharlal Nehru was not the man to let him go. 
He knew that he would miss the presence of the one man who 
not only talked to him always without inhibitions but gave him 
wise and disinterested counsel, and who alone, among the higher 
heirarchy, could keep the image of India abroad, untarnished. From 
oral talks it came to commitments on paper —and a stage arrived 
when Jawaharlal Nehru and Radhakrishnan set their stenographers 
aside and one wrote to the other in one’s own hand—and too, in 
the “yours affectionately’ —spirit. To both, there was no relief yet. 
It was the feminine touch that brought it at last. It was when 
Radhakrishnan received a touching letter from Indira Gandhi that 
her father was visibly upset and that Delhi without him (Radha- 
krishnan) would be “unthinkable” that Radhakrishnan felt moved 
to the core of his being, sat up in a prayerful mood and at once 
Wrote to Jawaharlal Nehru that he decided to place himself in 
his (Jawaharlal Nehru’s) hands. The tremors having all gone, 
everyone found the earth solid again. 

As President he is, by virtue of what he is, the only one 
of his kind in the world-setting, for as the late K.M. Panikkar 
epigramatically put it, Radhakrishnan is, apart from being Head 
of the State, Guru of the Nation, Here is a President who, with 
unwearying solicitude and unfailing concern for the welfare of the 
people, not only advises the Government but also admonishes it 
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when he feels he must. He has never ceased to think of the ills 
of the world and of his major work in life, for everything, not the 
Presidentship of India excluded, comes to him, next to the establish- 
ment of the greatest religions, the Religion of Spirit. 

To what extent, or in what measure, Indian Presidentship can 
be effective in the creation of a new world order, depends perhaps 
less on the man who wears the Presidential mantle than on those 
who having found the man, are disposed or not, to profit by their 
own choice. 

India, now so lamentably dwarfed, can ask for no greater 
benediction than for his pre-eminent primacy in the scheme of 
things. 

II 

Nothing stands—or can ever stand—in the way of one, born 
to achieve things, however difficult or seemingly impossible. Of 
this dictum, Radhakrishnan is a shining, indeed outstanding, example. 
“Do you know where your greatness lies in? — I asked him, on 
his efflorescence into President and, without waiting for an answer 
to the question which naturally amused him, I said : 

Here it is: you come from the South which is politically 

non-strategic; you are a Brahmin when to have been born 

as one is to suffer from a grave handicap in the peculiar 

Indian climate; as an academician you have been far 

removed from, or far too remote to, the seats of power; 

you were not in active politics, to have found yourself 

behind prison bars to your advantage; you have never 

sported a Gandhi cap; you wear no khaddar and, above all 

this your speak no Hindi Q and you have arrived where the 

gates of the Rashtrapati Bhavan are flung open to you. 

Is this not something undreamt of? 

There was something more than a smile playing on his lips; 
he heartily Jaughed. Well, the fact is that Radhakrishnan rose to 
be President, by sheer gravitation. 

Radhakrishnan’s birth in the hamlet of Tiruttani, in the 
religiously sensitive belt of Tirupati-Tirumalai, had a profound in- 
fluence on him from childhood. In his early years he was not 
above want but the home was not wanting either in piety or wit. 
He had to look after himself since he was cut off from his parents 
at nine. Though he was precocious as a pupil, he was rather 
indifferent to studies, his mind having begun to be agitated by the 
far more serious problems of life, into which he was to probe later. 

Nothing helped to stir his mind more than his early education 
in Christian institutions, for it was then and there that, because 
of his sharp reaction to the subtle, it deliberate. attacks on Hinduism, 
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he assiduously laid the foundations of “the counter-attack from the 
East” which he was later to lead, with. astonishing success. By the 
time he took his Master of Arts Degree in Philosophy, he acquired 
all the confidence that he needed to influence his generation. How 
revealing it was that while undergoing training as a teacher, it was 
his proud privilege to have been invited by his Principal—it was 
Hensman, I think—to handie the class (to which he himself 
belonged) in Psychology! Such academic sway continued to be his, 
till other realms beckoned to him as smilingly, and with a ready 
welcome awaiting him. 

Twenty years of his allegiance to Calcutta against the above 
background, tended to widen the basis, and enliven the spirit, of 
his cultural synthesis. There are things more enduring than dhoti 
on the body and rice in the gullet, that unite the Andhra and the 
Bengali—the influence of Brahmo Samaj, the cult of Swadeshi, the 
spirit of renaissance in art and letters. It is comforting to think 
that Radhakrishnan has helped his Andhra to repay, in no small 
measure, its debt to Bengal—the Bengal of Ram Mohun Roy and 
Keshab Chunder Sen, of Ramakrishna and Vivekananda, of Sri 
Aurobindo and Rabindranath Tagore, 

Yet, it was Oxford that gave him his first great chance in 
life to command the world’s attention. One of the two Honorary 
Fellows of the Oxford University, among Indians, it was there 
that, by his intimate association with it and his incandescent ex- 
position of Hindu Philosophy and Eastern Religions, he blazed a 
trail of his own, so much so that to him at any rate Oxford was 
emphatically no “the home of lost causes.” 

Whether it is in regard to outlook on life or in the matter 
of emphasising its essential values in a declining moral order, 
nobody has so decisively been the very embodiment of Hindu 
Dharma as Radhakrishnan. It is also characteristic of him to have 
brought to his utterances the breath of Sanskrit and invested them 
with its classical dignity and authority. 

The world is quite familiar with the public image of President 
Radhakrishnan as an Acharya of patriarchal eminence and universal 
veneration. Yet far more lovable is the man at the fireside, on 
Whom sits so lightly all his greatness and to whom nothing is more 
repugnant than a sense of importance. By his side all class distinc- 
tions disappear; indeed, in his presence there is no room for 
‘gradations’ and ‘degradations’. All are equal: it is a true Socialist 
society in a spiritual sense. Rarely do we come across another 
who can so readily put a visitor at ease, whether he is a dignitary 
or one from the proletariat. 
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He finds time in the course of the day, to go through a large 
number of newspapers and periodicals with an alert mind, so much 
so that nothing of any importance escapes his attention. His 
voracious reading is hardly confined to journals. Amidst the day’s 
manifold engagements and pressing pre-occupations, he finds time 
to look into the latest books. 

And it is amidst the unavoidable interviews, or despite them, 
that Radhakrishnan finds time, not only to dispose of such official 
papers as call for his attention but also his personal correspondence 
which is by no means slender or negligible. Scores of letters from 
men of different ranks in life he clears each day, dictating replies, 
however short, out of the humane consideration that even a mere 
acknowledgment from him will mean some relief to the recipient. 
God knows how many inquiries flow from the letters he is flooded 
with, each passing day, for such is his large-heartedness that no 
person is too humble, or no matter too trivial, for his kind attention. 

Vastly receptive indeed is the mind of the man who has 
perforce in the course of a single day to talk about myriad things, 
from the tremendous to the trivial and from the grave to the gay. 
Both a good listener and a charming conversationalist, he is good 
company for those who would like to do the talking as well as 
for those who love to hear good talk. For, nothing is more striking 
about Radhakrishnan than that he, whether in conversation or 
speech, talks often with a deep understanding, sometimes in noble 
indignation, and always with clarity. 

It would be too much to claim that Radhakrishnan has always 
been able to stand the test of his own pontifical wrath and moral 
chastisement. Possibly there were occasions, however few, when he 
softened on being confronted with cases of deviation from the 
code at levels higher up or in quarters nearer home. This is certainly 
something short of perfection, but we can all be sure that Radha- 
krishnan is the type of man who, by paying the penalty with 
his tears for the lapses of those whom he is sometimes obliged to 
condone, cerjainly creates a moral climate wholly uncongenial to 
the growth of evil. May be that his is more the Satyagrahic than 
magisterial approach to wrongdoers. By nature, he is forgiving while 
forgiveness has its limitations. “Why does so and do like that ?”, is 
his way of expressing displeasure mingled with surprise. 

It was not without sweat and toil, or without effort and disci- 
pline, that he had risen to great heights. He had his trials in life, 
and some very severe ones too; he had to reckon with men whose 
pleasure Jay, at one stage, in obstructing his path and impeding his 
march; and with situations which chilled his spirits. But never 
did he allow his sense of dignity to suffer or his sense of self-reliance 
to falter. 
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He has achieved whatever he has—from giving status to Hin- 
duism in the world to annexing the highly coveted Order of Merit 
(which is neither a tithe nor a decoration but a mark of the highest 
distinction within the gift of the British throne}—with a quiet 
swengh and he unceasingly strives to bring the world nearer. 
which is his lifes ambition. As said of a great 18th century man 
of letters, “no one among his contemporaries gathered so large a 
store from the records of the past: no one toiled with such 
steadfastness to enrich his age.” Radhakrishnan is fully conscious 
of his eminence. but never do we fird him flaunting it in our face, 
with a view to overpowering us 

li is but given only to the world’s elect to endure adversity 
without bitterness and meet triumph without intoxication. I have 
ven Radhakrishnan in moments of depression but never found 
him morbid: I have also seen him in moments of elation but never 
found him excited. His is a face hardly ever furrowed by frowns 
\nger, rancour and pettiness are foreign to his nature. One never 
misses in him the kindly smile. the soothing word, and the healing 
touch. He is both a charmer and a healer. for perennial in him 
are the springs of benevolence. | have known other great men with 
equal intimacy and have received their affection in abundance but 
I can think of no one who could approach Radhakrishnan in the 
two sovereign qualities—which single him out from all the rest— 
serenity and sweetness. 

As my thoughts turn to Radhakrishnan, I am irresistibly 
reminded of Whittier’s beautiful lines which are so eloquently sug- 
gestive of the Man : ’ 

An inborn grace that nothing lacked 
Of culture or appliance— 
The warmth of genial courtesy 
The calm of self-reliance. 
; September 1966 
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LIVING WITHIN THE YOGA APPROACH TO PSYCHOLO- 
GICAL HEALTH AND GROWTH, Selection from the works of 
Sri Aurobindo and the Mother, compiled with an Introduction 

By A.S. Dalal. 
Pondichery : Sri Aurobindo Ashram, 1987. Price not mentioned. 


The book under review, Life Within The Yoga Approach to 
Psychological Health and Growth is a very useful and a professional 
attempt at describing the problems of human mind and practical 
remedies for them through Integral Yoga. As the writer describes 
to us the relationship of mental health and Yoga, “the Quintessence 
of mental health ... lies in a change of consciousness, from one that 
is governed primarily by the outer consciousness of the physical. 
the vital or the mental to one that reflects more and more an 
inner or a higher consciousness. “(Introduction P. xxxvi). Thus. 
the intention of the book is presenting some of the principles and 
purposes of Integral Yoga from the writings and commitments of 
Sri Aurobindo and the Mother for assuring the positive mental 
health to human beings and making the vital mind realize the 
Divine Peace, Bliss and Knowledge. 

The book is systematically divided into dealing with different 
states of mind, for progressing from the “physical mind, passing 
through the “vital” mind and finally reaching the “vital physical”. 
Disturbances of the mind are caused by impure and unholy thoughts. 
Anxiety and unruly thoughts result in “mental noise”. “The mind 
must learn to be silent, “we are told. There are four movements 
to reach a state of purified mind. They are, to observe, to watch 
over, control and master our feelings. Detachment from our 
action is an essential quality in this regard. Likewise, fear and 
depression cause “disturbances of the vital”. Remorse and 
repentance are the natural responses of the vital, when it commits 
a mistake. How can we transform the vital mind from an insecure 
mind in the direction of a peaceful mind? We can do so by 
sincerity. aspiration and perseverance. Subconscient is “the lower 
basis of ignorance.” and its actions are “irrational, mechanical 
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and repetitive.” Finally, the last chapter. “Exercises for Growth 
and Mastery” is the most crucial and operative part of the book. 
Here, the writer lucidly describes the various Yogic practices. We 
feel, Yoga is a very concrete exercise. It involves selection, identi- 
fication and desire for the liberation of the self to widen one’s 
self to reach out the Divine self. There are methods and practices 
in this. Some are based on simple psychological and emotional 
principles, such as self-awareness, concentration and_self-observation. 
But, at its core, the effort is purely spiritual, to seek that “inner 
light” around that “psychic centre”. The Question is how to rouse 
the inner consciousness. By a process of dynamic meditation, and 
self-identification with “something vast”. we can liberate our limited 
self into the vast, universal self. This is, perhaps. the best part of 
the book. The book is an organically knit and well-conceived, an 
addition to Sri Aurobindo scholarship and to the practice of 
Integral Yoga. Though the book is a compilation, there is an 
unmistakable stamp of authenticity and conviction in the presenta- 
tion of the material. 


Reviewed by Dr. M. MAbHUSUDHANA Rao, 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE : A STUDY OF WOMEN CHA- 
RACTERS By M. Sarada, 

Book No. 8503. New Delhi: Sterling Publishers, 1988, PP 148. 
Price. Rs. \00/- 


The book under review, Rabindranath Tagore: A study of 
Women Characters seeks to make a social, or even socio-political 
and psychological study of the women in Tagore’s fictional world. 
The writer of this book lays emphasis on the realistic and psycho- 
logical portrayal of Tagore’s Women Characters in his novels. The 
book is usefully divided into 11 chapters and provides an historical 
overview of the socio-political, cultural, religious and other influe- 
nees on the Bengali women folk at the turn of the century, in 
the First Chapter. In the last chapter, as a conclusion, the writer 
tries to classify Tagore’s Women characters under various heads. 
such as the Heroines, Mothers and Aunts. Excluding these two 
chapters, there are altogether 9 chapters. each chapter dealing 
with one specific novel. 

lt is true that the writer of this book does make a very patient. 
and perceptive study of the “inner workings. the crisscross move- 
ments of their (of the characters) thoughts “(p. 128), as she puts 
it. Throughout this book, the writer, M. Sarada, makes a close 
study of the socio-cultural and religious milieu, in its state of 
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flux and dynamic change. The writer succeeds, at least to an 
apipreciabie degree. in making us feel the inner mind of Tagore’s 
women, There is a rich diversity in Tagore’s women, both in his 
conception and rendering of them. As the writer says, these 
characters are “as varied as life itself. In any case. one will not 
fail to notice the same nature of events and the recurrent causes 
for such events. in the lives of these women. It may be a quesi 
for economic or moral freedom, (as in Bimala) or it may be an 
interest: in the cult in modernism, which is an important streak of 
their personality in all these women. In any case, as the writer 
rightly says, Tagores women are for. more complex. and vital 
and profound than their men who “look dull, drab and dry”. 

Thus. M. Sarada’s presentation of Tagores women in this 
book is sound and the book is eminently readable. Sometimes. one 
may get a feeling that, there is a persistent attempt at summarising 
than analysing each character. But all in all. this book, said to 
be a pioneering venture, in this regard. bears out rich scholarship 
and the appended bibliography is comprehensive and useful. 


Reviewed by Dr. M. MADHUSUDHANA Rao. 
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Dr Radhakrishnan’s Centenary 
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TRIVENI 
DIAMOND JUBILEE CELEBRATION 
Report of the function in Guntur on 9th April, 1989 


The Diamond Jubilee of ‘TRIVENI was celebrated in the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Guntur on the 9th April, 1989 under 
the presidentship of Padmabhushan Prof. K. Satchidananda Murthy, 
Vice-Chairman, University Grants Commission. 

There was a public meeting on the 9th April at 6-00 p.m. 
The proceedings began with an invocation. 

Dr. Bhavaraju Narasimha Rao, Editor of TRIVENI, welcomed 
the gathering. 

In his welcome address, Dr. Narasimha Rao presented a vivid 
picture of TRIVENI since its inception to date. He recounted his 
forty years’ association with the late Sri Kolavennu Ramakotiswara 
Rau, the founder-editor of the cultural and literary English quarterly, 
‘TRIVENI, ‘who lost every thing for TRIVENT’. 

TRIVENI, in its battle for survival, had to move from place 
to place. Started in December, 1927, it had to be published from 
different places — first in Madras, later in Bangalore and then 
for a pretty long period at Machilipatnam where Dr. Narasimha 
Rao had to shoulder total responsibility from its print to editorial 
level, ofcourse inclusive of its circulation too. After the demise of 
Sri Ramakotiswara Rau in the year 1970, he had been editing 
TRIVENI. His was a heavy responsibility as printer, publisher and 
editor of TRIVENI. 

TRIVENI had to face financial crises from time to time, the 
hardest being in the year 1988, when it was on the verge of being 
wound up. To Dr. Narasimha Rao’s pleasant surprise, the philanth- 
ropist, educationist of Guntur, Sri C.V.N. Dhan came to TRIVENTS 
succour with a spontaneous and unconditional offer of financial 
assistance to keep TRIVENI alive, when they met at A.I.R. Station 
in Vijayawada. Sri Dhan agreed to look after all aspects of the 
journal except the editorial side. The septuagenarian Dr. Narasimha 
Rao with failing health, felt happy and found it convenient to 
shift TRIVENIS publication from Machilipatnam to the great 
cultural centre, Guntur. Sri Ramakotiswara Rau, in his advanced 
age, placed his darling child ‘TRIVENI’ in Dr. Narasimha Rao’s 
hands whom he deemed to be a worthy successor and now, Dr. 
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and capable successor, Sri C.V.N. Dhan who functions as a joint 
editor of the journal. 

As the wheel of time swiftly moves on, TRIVENI is now 
more than 60 years old and is celebrating its Diamond Jubilee. 
Dr. Narasimha Rao appealed to the elite gathering to shower their 
blessings on TRIVENI and extend their invaluable cooperation 
for its longevity and prosperity. 

He was very happy that the august function was being presided 
over by Prof. K. Satchidananda Murthy, a philosopher of 
international repute and an authority on Indian philosophy. 

Paying rich tribute to the late Sri K. Ramakotiswara Rau and 
hoping that the journal will receive the same appreciation and 
support from the readers for its upholding of high cultural and 
literary values, in future too, as it does now, Dr. Narasimha Rao 
concluded his welcome address. 

Prof. K. Satchidananda Murthy, in his presidential address, 
traced the history of cultural and literary renaissance in India and 
lauded the remarkable contribution of Sri K. Ramakotiswara Rau 
in this sphere through his journal “TRIVENT”. 

There was renaissance in Bengal, Maharashtra and elsewhere 
in India. There was no connection between various renaissances. 
The minor renaissances could form a great Indian symphony of 
renaissance. Sri Ramakotiswara Rau was the first who caught the 
rhythm of renaissance. To know what was happening in each other 
linguistic areas, it was felt essential to translate the works in dif- 
ferent languages and make them available to people through English. 
For evample, to take a Kannada poet or a Malayalam poet and 
make him available in translation to people of other areas. 

Sri Ramakotiswara Rau started a journal in English in TRIVENI 
in order that there could be a kind of inter-provincial harmony, 
that there could be kind of “Federation of Indian Culture” to be 
established on the basis of being able to understand what the dif- 
ferent peoples of India were doing in their own languages, in 
their own art media etc., and to see the same kind of impulse, 
idealism and the same great aspiration vibrate them all. This was 
the idea which enabled him to bring TRIVENI, he said 

Short stories in Indian languages were translated into English 
for the first time. Articles about different kinds of thinkers, poets 
and artists of different regions were published in English for the 
first time. History of literature, history of people. history of thought, 
to a large extent, history of events- nay, whatever called literature 
could find place in the pages of TRIVENI, Prof. Murthy observed. 

TRIVENI was devoied to the triple stream of “love, wisdom 
and power.” The great experiment started by Sri Ramakotiswara 
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Rau went on for sixty years. This is what Sahitya Akademi, New 
Delhi, later wanted to try and what the Government of India is 
trying to do with huge resources at its disposal. Sri Ramakotiswara 
Rau did great national service which could not be excelled by any 
other organisation, opined Prof. Murthy. 

While underscoring “Indianness”, he referred to the ancient 
philosophical definition of Indianness which states—“The unity of 
man realises the unity of mind. Indianness consists in realising the 
unity of man through the unity of mind.” 

He showered encomiums on Dr. Bhavaraju Narasimha Rao, 
the second architect of TRIVENI, under whose editorship for 
about two decades, it marched ahead in upholding high cultural, 
literary and moral values. One could not afford to miss the vital role 
Dr Bhavaraju had played in running “PREVENT even when sri 
Ramakotiswara Rau was alive. he remarked. He was ali praise 
for TRIVENI for its tremendous contribution to the promotion 
of “Indian Unity”. 

Prof. Satchidananda Murthy’s informative and educative pre- 
sidential address was the highlight of the function. 

Sri C. Raghavachary Editor of “VISALANDHRA\’, described 
“TRIVENI” as “Open University’ which produced eminent journa- 
lists such as Kotamraju brothers, Sri M. Chalapathi Rau (M.C), 
Sri K. Ishwara Dutt and other stalwarts. He spoke about the colourful 
and mighty pen of Sri Ramakotiswara Rau and his super mastery 
of English. 

He expressed his unhappiness and anguish over the steep 
decline of the standards of the present day journalism. Cheap 
money and commercialism are ruling the roost in the modern jour- 
nalistic world. The proprietors of newspapers and periodicals as 
well as the journalists are ignoring the former two in the triple 
motto of “inform, educate and entertatin”’ and are wholly and 
solely committed to the third item, “Entertainment”. This is the 
sorry state of debased current journalism which needs immediate 
rectification. Journals like TRIVENI committed to high cultural, 
literary and moral values are the need of hour, he stated. 

He paid glorious tribute to the late Sri Ramakotiswara Rau 
while extending simillar eulogy to his worthy successor Dr 
Bhavaraju Narasimha Rao. 

Later, Dr. Bhavaraju Narasimha Rao presented mementos on 
behalf of TRIVENI to sri K. Satchidananda Murthy and Sri C. 
Raghavachary. 

Prof. Satchidananda Murthy honoured Dr. Bhavaraju Narasimha 
Rao with the presentation of a shawl. 

The most striking aspect of the occasion was “through out 
the proceedings, from the begining to the end, pleasant and tingling 
‘cultural and literary’ perfume pervaded”. 

The finale of the function was the Vote of thanks by the 
joint Editor of TRIVENI. Sri C.V.N. Dhan. 

— Mannam Balakrishna Rao. 
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Messages wishing the DIAMOND JUBILEE of TRIVENI have 
been received from the following Gentlemen. — 


Sri K. Brahmananda Reddy, Governor of Maharastra, Rajbhavan 
Bombay 

Sri Ch. Ramoji Rao, Eenadu — Hyderabad 

Prof. L.S.R. Krishna Sastri, Andhra University 

Sri Potturi Venkateswara Rao, Editor, Andhra Prabha 

Dr. Dhara Ramanadha Sastri, Ongole 

Sri Gunturu Shesendra Sarma, Hyderabad 

Dr. D. Anjaneyulu, Madras 

Sri Gangadhar Gadgil 

Sri N.S. Krishna Murti, Nellore 

Sri P. Rajeswara Rao, Eluru 

Sri K. Siva Rao, Tenali 

Sri V. Subrahmanyam, Indian Express, Machilipatnam 

Sri N. Balarama Reddy, Tirupathi 

Sri S.S. Krishnaji, Kakinada 

Sri M.L.N. Sastri, Madras 

Sri D. Ramalingam, Hyderabad 

Sri S. Narayanaswamy, Madras 

Sri P. Raja, Pondicherry. 

Sri B. Ramamurthi, Madras 

Sri M.R. Rao, Coromandal Fertilisers Limited, (Marketing Services 

Manager) 

Dr. M.R. Appa Row, Ex. Minister, Nuzvid. 

Sri T.T. Vasu, Madras 

Dr. Sankara Sreerama Rao, Editor “Avataar Mehar” Eluru 

Sri K.C. Kamalaiah, Madras 

Sri K.R. Nayak. Chairman & Managing Director, Andhra Bank, 
Hyderabad. 

Dr. R.S. Mugali, M.A., D. litt.. Bangalore. 
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